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SOUND INVESTMENT. 


WILL YOUR INCOME AT AGE 65 BE THE 
RESULT OF YOUR GOOD JUDGMENT* TODAY? 


*“Tudgment is forced upon us by experience.’ —JOHNSON 

















Aside From Life Insurance 


When a man turns forty he begins to realize 
that what men think they have the most of, 
they have the least of —Judgment. 


Consequently, a larger portion of his surplus 
is allotted to more conservative and secure in- 
vestment. At forty he begins to know the 
necessity of as much certainty as he can reason- 
ably look forward to as far as a competence 
in old age is concerned. 


A thorough investigation of what can be 
accomplished in this direction will reveal that 
for every $100 a month income he desires to 
receive at age 65 and continue for life, he 
need but lay aside $34.43 a month (for quar- 
terly deposit). 

While this fund will bear dividends, these 
dividends may be used to reduce the deposit, or 
left to accumulate at compound interest 
(4.8%). In the latter event the total account 
in 19 years, based on a continuation of the divi- 
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dend scale, will be sufficient to enable the sub- 
scriber to cease payments, and at age 65 the 
income unit of $100 a month will start and con- 
tinue for the rest of his life. 


During the first 10 years of the income there 
will be other dividends. These will average 
$106 a year, according to the present scale. 


An analysis of this program will show that 


while the total deposits are only $7,850, the - 
yield is highly commensurate, considering its | 


certainty and unsurpassed security due to the 
high proportion of guarantee accompanying it. 


If he wishes to capitalize on his health, if it 
is good, for a small additional deposit another 
excellent feature can be added giving him the 
assurance that in the event of his total and per- 
manent disability his deposits will be waived 
and the original plan carried out, plus another 
$100 a“month starting with his disability. 


—Organized Service— 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 
Leyendecker Branch, 225 Broadway, Telephone: Barclay 3670 


' Telephone Chickering 2384 
White Plains Branch, 226 Main Street, Telephone: White Plains 9086 


John Street Branch, 60 John Street, Telephone: John 4107 
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DR. WILHELM BERLINER 


By 
CLARENCE 
AXMAN 


Ask any American company executive 
or actuary who has seen a lot of the 
world’s insurance people who is the hard- 
est working insurance man on this planet 
and without ‘exception they will tell you 
that he is Dr. Wilhelm Berliner, one of 
the managers of the Phenix of Vienna. 
That is, he is sometimes in Vienna be- 
cause that is headquarters of the Phenix, 
but you are just as apt to meet him any- 
where in Europe, north and west of Jugo 
Slavia, because he is generally on four 
wheels—or in an aeroplane—going some 
place on company’s business. 


Ask them, also, who is the world’s 
most colorful insurance personality and 
they will tell you that Berliner fills that 
bill, too. And, continuing the inquiry, 
ask if they know any one else in Europe 
or anywhere for that matter who is bet- 
ter posted about insurance affairs and 
corollary branches and the reply will be 
in the: negative. 


A Marvelous Linguist 


If you have ever attended an interna- 
tional. insurance convention in Europe 
you just couldn’t escape meeting Dr. 
erliner because he goes to all of them, 
being just as much at home at the In- 
ternational Congress of Actuaries in 
Stockholm as at the convention of the 
International Marine Insurance Union in 
Vichy. Not only would such a confer- 
ence be incomplete without the presence 
of Dr, Berliner but he is a very active 
Participant in those conferences. That 
ls not only because he is there to see 
what is taking place and to be an actor 
in deliberations, but he frequently plays 
the part of an interpreter. Often he has 
arisen and repeated what some speaker 
has said not only in English but fre- 
quently in German and in French. His 
linguistic abilities would win high honors 
in Berlitz school faculties as he is 
Proficient in nine languages. At the 
Present time he is mastering a tenth 
language—Polish. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to see the Berliner wheels go 
around this summer when he was travel- 
ing about Europe with him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln were guests of Dr. Berliner 
Upon several occasions and in different 
Parts of Europe. Once they were in a 
Motor with him going from Prague to 
Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, traveling ir the 

lena insurance man’s car whieh speeds 
at a faster clip over mountain roads than 
oes the famous Mercedes of Hugh 
Lewis, director of the Royal and Liver- 
Pool & London & Globe. When Mr. 

€wis is traveling from Birkenhead, his 
estate outside of Liverpool, to his home 
on a rocky coast of Wales the car makes 
seventy miles an hour. The Berliner car 
Sees faster than that. Berliner leans 
= and in a constant stream of con- 
sages points out the interesting 
ri ts, explains the points of historical 
Mterest. When there, is a lull in the 
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sight-seeing he begs his guests to excuse 
him for a time as he wants to catch up 
on his Polish. His secretary, Fraulein 
Schlein, reaches into one of the brief 
cases and hands him a Polish grammar 
and in a few seconds he is deep in de- 
clensions and conjugations. After he 
has gotten Polish he will take up another 
language. 

And that secretary—what an extraor- 
dinary woman! For fifteen years she 
has been traveling around the continent 
with Dr. Berliner. Such things as office 
hours are unknown. He may go any 


place at any time and always she is with 


him. At 5 o’clock he is apt to say: 
Ms are taking the 6 o'clock for Mu- 
nich. 
Traveling With Portfolios 
Fraulein Schlein looks at the pile of 
portfolios in the bay window of the Ber- 
liner office; knows instinctively which 
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ones have to do, with the business at 
hand; gathers up the necessary portfo- 
lios, and off they go. (The secretary 
lives outside of the city and keeps her 
personal traveling articles constantly 
available at the company’s office.) 

The train no sooner starts when Dr. 
Berliner completely surrounded by the 
portfolios and their contents, starts dic- 
tating. Hours go by; he never gets 
tired; neither does she. Later, the notes 
for the memoranda or the letters are sent 
by her to Vienna and transcribed. Typ- 
ists in the Phenix office have little time 
for loafing. Long experience has made 
the reading of the Schlein notes easy. 

When Fraulein Schlein arrives at the 
railroad station there is one piece of per- 
sonal baggage which is always with her 
—a thermos bottle. It contains hot and 
very black coffee. No Turk or Arab 


has anything on Dr. Berliner when it 
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comes to drinking coffee. When not 


drinking it he is smoking long cigars of 
the Pittsburgh stogie variety, but made 
of Virginia tobacco. 


Thoughtful Attention 


Fraulein Schlein watches him careful- 
ly, anticipating his thoughts. His health, 
his comfort, his peace of mind she 
guards with tender and most thoughtful 
care. 

“Pardon, Herr Doctor,” she will say 
as she takes the cigar out of his mouth 
and knocks off the ashes so they will not 
fall on his clothes. If there is a tip to 
be paid to the station porter she hands 
it out as she carries the money for the 
pair, Dr. Berliner’s thoughts being too 
much on bigger things to have to worry 
about such trifles. Fraulein Schlein al- 
ways carries a half dozen or more dif- 
ferent currencies of countries which they 
are constantly visiting. 

When it comes time for luncheon or 
dinner the insurance man sometimes eats 
and sometimes he does not. It depends 
upon his mood. He usually makes a meal 
of spinach or carrots. 

Dr. Berliner is one .of the managers 
of the Phenix of Vienna which in size 
is the second largest Continental Euro- 
pean privately owned insurance company 
and which operates in twenty-six coun- 
tries. There is a company in Germany 
which is larger; one in Italy, too, but the 
Italian company is not a privately owned 
stock company. As is the case of most 
of the European and British companies 
the Phenix writes all kinds of insurance, 
and, therefore, the officers have an ac- 
quaintance with all sorts of coverages, 
but Dr. Berliner’s acquaintance is that 
of a great expert. 

None of his American friends have 
asked him what the doctor in front of 
his name stands for, but from their ex- 
perience with him they would not be 
surprised if it stood for any degree which 
carries that honorary title. It might be 
“doctor of laws,” because he knows all 
about the insurance codes of central Eu- 
rope and lots of corollary laws. It 
might be “doctor of philosophy,” because 
his philosophy is just as erudite as that 
of many pundits. They are quite sure 
it isn’t “doctor of medicine,” because he 
was never a physician nor did he go to 
medical school. If he had decided to 
take a medical degree at any time dur- 
ing his busy life it would have been a 
cinch for him because life insurance ex- 
perience has taught him plenty about 
health, longevity, medicine. 


How He Impresses A. C. Campbe!l 


A. C. Campbell, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who saw a lot of 
Dr. Berliner when he was in Europe a 
couple of summers ago, when the Met- 
ropolitan made a tie-up with the Phenix 
which resulted in the latter re-insuring 
group risks in certain European coun- 
tries where American corporations in- 
sured under group by the Metropolitan 
have plants, said: 

“His range of information is amazing, 
Naturally he knows about every division 
of insurance. While a marvelous life in- 
surance man he is just as much at home 
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in marine or accident or fire insurance. 
His acquaintance with the different cur- 
rencies is extraordinary, not only what 
they were before the war but what they 
are now and he keeps track of every 
fuctuation. He can talk about apartment 
house investments of Berlin or of Prague 
with as much facility as about such in- 
vestments in Vienna. There isn’t a type 
of security in any one of a dozen or 
more countries that he can’t discuss ac- 
curately and understandingly. He is au 
courant with legislation.” 

Dr. Berliner is a few inches short of 
six feet tall, bald, and forty-nine years 
old. When about nineteen years old he 
was a teacher. One day he was leaving 
a building and engaged in conversation 
with a man who was associated with the 
Phenix. “Our organization could use a 
young man with your intelligence and 
energy,” he said. “Why don’t you come 
with us?” Dr. Berliner did. That was 
thirty years ago. 

Took Advantage of Greek Calendar 

When the Phenix man detected the 
quality of energy in him he made no 
mistake because Berliner is not only en- 
ergetic but there is probably no more 
restless executive anywhere. In insur- 


ance he found full play for that restless- 
ness, for his tremendous mental agility, 
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desire to be up. and doing, to go some 
place, no matter where. He will make 
up his mind suddenly to go to Amster- 
dam or Geneva, but is just as apt as not 
to go some other place. “What’s the 
difference?” he will say, cheerfully. “The 
Phenix is everywhere; there is always 
something to do no matter where I am, 
and there are always representatives of 
the Phenix to see. I'll go to the other 
place some other time.” 

\s an example of how Dr. Berliner is 
a dynamo for work there is the way he 
spent the Christmas holiday a year or 
two ago. All business was closed in Vi- 
enna and other principal capitals. That 
didn’t phase him. He made a business 
trip to one of the small and unknown 
countries of Eastern Europe which uses 
the Greek calendar and in which country 
the Christmas holiday is not observed 
on December 25. Thus, he was able to 
keep going despite the general December 
25 holiday. 

It is because of his passion for work 
that whether Dr. Berliner is escorting 
guests from the States or is on a definite 
business mission a Phenix representative 
is apt to turn up sooner or later and be- 
come engaged in a business tete-a-tete 
with Berliner. Those who have heard 
of the Vienna man’s peregrinations about 
Europe and who do not know him very 
well sometimes ask if he has none of 
those domestic ties which hold most in- 
surance men more closely to home. The 
answer is that he hasn’t. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s Pen Picture of Dr. 

Berliner 

He has no immediate family; he lives 
in a hotel during his intermittent stays 
in Vienna. It is reported that his salary 
goes mostly to relatives or to charity. He 
does not know the meaning of recrea- 
tion in the accepted sense, as golf, ten- 
nis, horseracing and all that sort of thing 
do not interest him. He doesn’t go to 
a night club once in five years; with 
the theatre he is a stranger. The big 
kick he gets out of life is work and 


New York Counties Protest 
Burden Of Old Age Law 


Legislators Get Complaints That Cost of Relief Will Greatly 
Exceed Estimates; More Than 30,000 Applications 
For Relief 


The New York “Herald-Tribune” re- 
cently ran an interesting article, signed 
by a staff man, John C. O’Brien, point- 
ing out that the old age security law in 
this state, although in force but a short 
time, has already brought protests to 
legislators relative to the high cost of 
relief of this kind by a state. Mr. 
O’Brien’s article in part follows: 

“Complaints from authorities of small- 
er counties in the state with low as- 
sessed valuations that the old age pen- 
sion law passed by the last session of 
the legislature will impose a greater bur- 
den upon the taxpayers than was ex- 
pected are being received by the Repub- 
lican leaders of the legislature, it was 
learned yesterday. 

“Critics of the new law declare that 








travel for the company. At least so it 
looks on the surface, but Mrs. Leroy A. 
Lincoln, with a woman’s intuition, does 
not entirely agree with that estimate of 
the Vienna insurance whirlwind. Upon 
her return recently from Europe she said 
to the writer: 

“Dr. Berliner is all that they say he is 
as an indomitable worker, but he is one 
of the kindest, best-hearted and most 
thoughtful men I ever met. He gets 
great satisfaction in putting himself out 
or to be nice to people. Mr. Lincoln 
and I will never forget his hospitality; 
the manner in which he makes his guests 
comfortable; his thoughtfulness in show- 
ing them things of interest; a perfect 
host. Once when we were traveling 
south from Budapest he left a small, 
interior town in Germany to pick us up 
on our train, accompanying us to an out- 
of-the-way railroad station on the Jugo- 
Slavian frontier in order to introduce us 
to another traveling companion although 
it meant two days’ extra travel as his 
next destination was Vichy. We were 
greatly surprised when he walked up to 
us on the train as we knew he had been 
at a meeting in Germany the day before. 
He is a most sincefe man, entirely non- 
materialistic, ready to drop a serious con- 
versation to play with children. He will 
also just as quickly drop play to take up 
business. As an illustration of this one 
night we arrived in Vienrfa near mid- 
night. He accompanied us to our hotel 
and then left us, saying that he had to 
go to the office to get some election re- 
turns. In one country there was an elec- 
tion, the result of which might affect the 
currency of the country. As he had ar- 
ranged for the returns to be wired to the 
Phenix office it was impossible for him 
to retire without knowing what those 
returns were.” 

Dr. Berliner reads insurance newspa- 
pers of several languages, including some 
papers published in the United States. 
He subscribed for the magazine of the 
National Geographic Society. He reads 
international financial journals, British 
highbrow publications, and he can tell 
you all about the novels of Sinclair 
Lewis also. 

An American insurance man asked 
General Manager Fritz Bauer of the 
Phenix: “Isn’t the company worried that 
Dr. Berliner will crack under the high 
tension ?” 

No such thought is in anybody’s mind 
at the Phenix office. 

“Dr. Berliner has been going at his 
present pace for nearly three decades 
and he never worked any harder or any 
longer hours than at the present time. 
His health has never been better,” said 
Mr. Bauer. 

The general opinion of Dr. Berliner’s 
American friends is that the quickest way 
for him to crack under the strain would 
be to try to be a gentleman of leisure. 
He just couldn’t act that role. 


where the Old Age Security Commis- 
sion, which advocated the law, estimated 
the maximum cost at $12,400,000 annu- 
ally, of which amount the state would 
bear half, indications are that the actual 
cost will be nearer $20,000,000. 

“The influx of applications for pen- 
sions in many counties has far exceeded 
estimates and board of supervisors, meet- 
ing throughout the state next month, 
are faced with the problem of making 
larger appropriations than they had an- 
ticipated. Already, it is reported, tax- 
payers are complaining of the anticipated 
additional expense. 


Numerous Complaints 

“Senator John Knight of Arcade. pres- 
ident pro tem of the senate, said yes- 
terday that, although no formal request 
for reconsideration of the law had been 
received, he had had many complaints. 
Applications for relief, he said, in many 
smaller counties had considerably ex- 
ceeded estimates. 

“Richard W. Wallace, assistant com- 
missioner of the State Depsrtment of 
Social Welfare, in charge of the new 
division of old age security, said last 
night that he did not share the alarm 
over the reported excessive cost of the 
old age pension plan. On the basis of 
reports received covering applications up 
to November 1, Mr. Wallace said he 
estimated the number at 30,000. He add- 
ed that there had been complaints from 
some counties that the number of apnli- 
cants was exceeding estimates, but that 
in the main the complaints were fewer 
than had been anticipated. 


51,000 Thought Eligible 


“Under the law every person who has 
reached the age of 70, and who has been 
a resident of the state for ten years, is 
entitled to relief if he can show that he 
has no relatives capable of taking care 
of him. The number eligible under these 
qualifications was placed at 51.000 by the 
commission which recommended the old 
age pension law. Assuming the average 
amount of relief would not exceed $20 a 
month, it was estimated by the commis- 
sion that the cost would amount to about 
$12,400,000 when the maximum number 
of eligible persons had filed applications. 
For the first half year, from January, 
1931, when disbursements begin, until 
June 30, 1931, the end of the fiscal year 
covered by the budget, it was estimated 
the cost would be $6,000,000, of which 
the state would pay half. 

“By the end of October, 
about 18,000 applications had been re- 
ceived outside of New York City and 
about 7,000 from the metropolitan area. 
There has been a slowing up in the 
number of applications during the pres- 
ent month, but it is expected that before 
January 1 the number of applicants will 
be within striking distance of the 51,- 
000 total on which the maximum calcu- 
lations of the Old Age Security Com- 
mission were based. 


Plight of Small Counties 

“The plight of the small counties un- 
der the new law was stressed in the 
senate when the bill was up for con- 
sideration. It was urged that counties 
with low assessment valuations would 
find the cost of the relief plan a dis- 
tinct burden. It was predicted that the 
plan would involve a greater expenditure 
for poor relief than was involved under 
the old poor law. Although the justice 
of the objection of the small counties 
was recoenized by the advocates of the 
bill, no way was found to eliminate the 
objectionable features. 

“The awarding of relief is vested in 
the welfare officers of the county sub- 
ject to review by the State Department 


however, 
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of Social Welfare. An applicant grant- 
ed relief by the county authorities may 
be denied by the state authorities and 
an applicant denied relief in the county 
may be granted relief by the state, Un- 
der this plan, Senator Knight pointed 
out, the ultimate cost of the plan is de- 
termined by the state authorities. 
“Among the counties in which esti- 
mates of expenditures under the old age 
pension law have exceeded estimates are 
Jefferson, Steuben, Yates, Herkimer, 
Chemung, Wyoming, Chenango, Ulster, 
Dutchess, Rockland and Orange.” 





$3,000,000 ON DR. PARTOS 





Prominent Hungarian-Americen of New 
York Has Heavy Insurance Protec- 
tion on Life 


It is said that there is $3,000,000 life 
insurance coverage on the life of Dr. 
Nicholas Partos, wealthy Hungarian- 
American of New York City, whose bus- 
iness difficulties have been featured in 
the daily newspapers lately. His last 
coverage was procured in 1927 when his 
associates insured his life for $1,250,000. 

A holder of extensive properties on 
Manhattan and former president of the 
now bankrupt Cornel chain of drug 
stores, Dr. Partos has had a spectacular 
career since he came here from Hungary 
twenty years ago. Last week he was 
enjoined in an order signed by Justice 
May of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn 
from dealing igmethe stock of the Partos 
Realty Holding Corp., the Partos Realty 
Corp. and fourteen other companies, 4 
subsidiaries of the latter. 





SUICIDE AND HONESTY 


W. S. Ashbrook, Editor of “Provident 
Notes,” Questions Motives Where 
Insurance Is Involved : 
In an interesting article in the Prov 
dent Mutual’s agency paper, “Provident 
Notes,” William S. Ashbrook, agency 
secretary, deals with-the pertinent ques 
tion of suicide when resorted to deliber- 
ately to secure for dependents or credit- 
ors the insurance proceeds on the sur 
cide’s life policies. Mr. Ashbrook raises 
the question of the public attitude ™ 
such cases which often seems to Co 
done the motives of the suicide but ¥ 
points out that the funds thus obtaine 
belong to his fellow policyholders and 1° 
that extent the cost to them of t 
insurance protection has been incregy 
“Frankly,” says Mr. Ashbrook, “It! 
dishonest for a man thus to con scate 
the monies of others to ‘his own Pur 
poses.” 





LICENSE REVOKED : 

The brokerage: license of Faith, 
ert & Stein, New York City, has = 
revoked by the New York State ens 4 
ance Department. Jacob Stein was of 
only qualifying officer of the conce™ 
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The FARSIGHTEDNESS of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Great Scotch Literary Artist Bought First Business Life Insurance Trust; 
Took Out Three Policies For £5,000 Each; Other Insurance Also 


Many of those interested in life in- 
surance trusts have been considering the 
Girard Trust Co, case of 1869 to be the 
original life insurance trust, but in 1817, 
1818 and 1821 Constable & Co., who had 
become Sir Walter Scott’s publishers, 
took out business life insurance on his 
life in three policies of £5,000 each, and 
in 1826 these policies with others were 
taken over by the trustees of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s Trust. If any business life 
insurance trust antidates this one, it 
has, so far as I know, received no pub- 
lic notice up to date. 

In January, 1826, Sir Walter Scott, as 
well as Constable & Co., his publishers, 
and James Ballantyne, his printer, were 
forced to realize the insolvent condition 
of the two last named and the fact that 
the great poet and novelist was liable on 
their debts to the extent of £130,000. This 
news very soon became public to the 
astonishment of the literary and_busi- 
ness world. 


Declined to Plead Bankruptcy 


As above set out, business insurance 
on Sir Walter’s life had been taken 
out some years before by Constable & 
Co. to the amount of £15,000 and by 
James Ballantyne in two policies to the 
total amount of £5,000. Sir Walter Scott 
declined to plead bankruptcy and _ told 
his creditors that he would endeavor to 
write off this debt if they would give 
him time. This they “@ffdly agreed to 
and the relations of the main body of his 
creditors and of his trustees with him 
was most friendly and harmonious down 
to the date of his death in 1832. 

In July, 1826, after the trustees had 
egun to function, they endeavored to 
secure £5,000 more of life insurance in 
the Norwich Union Society, but that 
company declined to write more than 

000° pounds and this brought the total 
amount in force to secure the trust 
against Sir Walter Scott’s death before 
the debt should be paid, up to £22,000, 
at which figure it remained until his 
death, when the payment of that sum 
Made his estate solvent. It would other- 
wise have been insolvent. 

The companies, other than the Norwich 
Union, were the Atlas, £2,000; the Globe, 
£5,000; the Pelican, £5,000; the Royal 
Exchange, £5,000; and the West of Eng- 
land, £3,000. . : 

The commercial debt of £130,000 in 
1826 had been reduced to £54,000 as a re- 
sult of the heroic exertions of one of the 
Most courageous and honorable men who 
fver lived. In five years, for he did 
Practically no work after the middle of 
1, he literally worked himself to 
death in the determination to pay off 
‘very shilling of these debts of his as- 
Soclates for which he had become le- 

¥Y-responsible. During the- last two 
Years especially, he suffered under great 


physical handicaps with constant attacks 
of ill health including toward the end 
two strokes of apoplexy and a serious 
paralytic attack, in spite of which he 
continued his efforts even when told by 


By FRANKLIN W.GANSE, John Hancock, Boston 


his physicians that they were sure to 
bring about his death. 
Earned £40,000 For Creditors 
But in 1826, 1827 and 1828 Sir Walter 
enjoyed comparatively good health and 





Facsimile of Policy of Life Assurance effected by 
Sirk WALTER ScoTT, BART. 


The Edinburgh Dife Assurance Companp 


IN THE YEAR 1824 
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2 of the Lawful money of Great Britain, together with such further sum or sums as may, under the Kezolations of te said Company, have been from time to time appropriated 
99 a Honus or Addition to this Volicy. —-eOwIDED ATWANS, That the Assurance hereby grantesL shall at all times, and wer all circumstances, be subject to the terms and conditions priated on the 
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The Sum assured by this Policy was paid on the death of Str Walter Scott 


in the year 1832. 


Great improvements have since been made in the terms 


‘and conditions of the Company’s Polictes. 


SSyntn Seance 


during those two years he wrote “Wood- 
stock” and the many-volumed “Life. of 
Napoleon” besides much miscellaneous 
writing, with the result that he earned 
£40,000 for his creditors in that brief 
period. As his health failed his activity 
diminished in quantity, and undoubtedly 
somewhat in quality, though many read- 
ers consider “Count Robert of Paris” 
and “Castle Dangerous,” his two last 
novels, equal to many of the earlier ones. 
During these last years he also did a 
wonderful piece of work in writing the 
fascinating prefaces and notes for all of 
the Waverley Novels, bristling with apt 
quotations and illustrations drawn from 
the storehouse of his retentive mind. 
His output during these years of illness 
would have been phenomenal for almost 
any other author. 

John G. Lockhart in his biography of 
Sir Walter Scott refers to the condition 
of his financial affairs upon his death as 
follows: 

“In the winter succeeding the Poet’s 
death, his sons and myself, as his execu- 
tors, endeavored to make such arrange- 
ments as were within our power for com- 
pleting the great object of his own 
wishes and fatal exertions. We found 
the remaining principal sum of commer- 
cial debt to be nearly £54,000. Twenty- 
two thousand pounds had been insured 
upon his life; there were some monies 
in the hands of the trustees, and Mr. 
Cadell (his publisher) very handsomely 
offered to advance to us the balance, 
about £30,000, that we might without 
further delay settle with the body of 
creditors. This was effected accordingly 
on the 2d of February, 1833, Mr. Cadell 
accepting as his only security the right 
to the profits accruing from Sir Walter’s 
copyright property and literary remains, 
until such time as this new and consoli- 
dated obligation should be discharged.” 

Mr. Cadell was fully repaid by royal- 
ties and a comparatively small amount 
ultimately realized for the surviving 
members of the family. 

Trustees and Creditors Reconciled 

The rapidity with which Sir Walter’s 
efforts produced results is shown by the 
fact that the trustees and creditors in 
August, 1826, were quite reconciled to 
the action of the Norwich Union So- 
ciety in declining to issue moré than 
£2,000 of new insurance, the trustees’ re- 
port stating that, “if the creditors in 
February last thought that £5,000 should 
be insured they would probably think 
that £2,000 is more than enough now that 
‘Woodstock’ is sold and ‘Napoleon’ far 
advanced.” 

Sir Walter Scott was not only a promi- 
nent policyholder, but a director in a 
life insurance company, attending his 
first meeting as such on December 13, 
1825, in the office of the Edinburgh As- 
surance Co. In his diary of that date 


he refers to the meeting and to the capi- 

talists whom he met there and also to 

the fact that he had been primed to 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Help the man 


who wants to work! 


Facts Concerning the 
Emergency Employment 


Committee 


* 


PURPOSE 


The Emergency Employment Committee is or- 
ganized for the purpose of raising funds to en- 
able the organizations listed below—all long- 
established and thoroughly experienced—to help 
unemployed heads of families in distress. 


HOW THE FUNDS ARE USED 


The funds so raised are allocated to the fol- 

lowing organizations: 

Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New 
York 

The Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York 


Jewish Social Service Association 
New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor 


These agencies will provide unemployed heads 
of families in immediate need with work in 
parks and non-profit-making organizations at $15 
a week, thus helping their families carry on 
through the emergency. 

The men work three days a week, which enables 
twice as many to be put to work at the jobs 
which are available. 

Immediate relief is also given in cases where 
distress has arisen through unemployment. 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE 


Not one dollar of any contribution to the fund 
goes to pay expenses of the Emergency Employ- 
ment Committee or any advertising or promo- 
tional work. For the main part, the services 
of those engaged in the cause are contributed. 
The quarters used are rent free. Unavoidable 
expenses are paid from a special fund contrib- 
uted for the purpose by generous friends of 
the movement. 


PERSONNEL OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The Direction of the Emergency Employment 
Committee is vested in an Executive Committee 
consisting of the following members: 


SEwarRD Prosser, Chairman 
Tuomas CocurRAn, Treasurer 
Guy Emerson, Secretary 
EpwarpD STREETER, 

Executive Manager 


Frepertc W. ALLEN Joun J. RasKos 
GrorcE F, Baker, JR. Gorpvon S. RENTSCHLER 
CorNELIUsS BLIss Cuartes H. SaBin 
Witus H. Bootu Hon. AtrrepD E. SMITH 
GrorcE B. Case J. Barstow SMULL 

S. Stoan CoLt Myron C. TayLor 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM Paut M, WaARBURG 
Watter S. GIFFORD RicHARD WHITNEY 
SoLtomon R. GuGGENHEIMALBERT H. WIGGIN 
CuarRLES HAYDEN RateH WOLF 

Tuomas W. LAMONT Wititram H. Woopin 
Grorce MacDonaLp OweEN D. Younc 


* 


The cost of this advertisement is borne 
by public-spirited organizations, over and 
above their subscriptions to the Emer- 
gency Employment Committee Fund 


rs 


Subscriptions may be made 


Manhattan or the Bronx 








HE United States is a wealthy nation. At present, we are experiencing a tem- 
_& porary reaction from the record good times of the past few years. Competent 
judges look forward to the return of sound conditions in the near future. 


The first step towards the return of American prosperity is to relieve promptly the 
distress which this temporary depression has caused, and to free the hearts and 
minds of our people for constructive work. 


The unemployment situation in New York is critical. Unless it is speedily met, we 
face a winter of hunger and distress for families whose bread-earners ate without 


work and without funds. The great majority of family men now unemployed are 
asking not for charity, but for a job. 


In the richest city of the world, where the vast majority are at work, it is unthinkable 
that anyone should be permitted to starve. 


The Emergency Employment Committee is composed of New York business and 
professional men, formed at the request of experienced welfare organizations of this 
city. It is raising funds which will be used by these organizations to give temporary 


work to heads of families and to relieve distress caused by unemployment without 
regard to race, creed, or color. 


The magnitude of the undertaking requires that everyone give according to his 
means. We urge those who are employed to contribute promptly and generously 
to aid those who want work and not charity. 

A gift to this cause is an act of good citizenship. To relieve the present unemploy- 


ment distress is a step towards the return of prosperity. 


President Hoover’s Endorsement: 








“The interdependence of all men and women particularly in times of depres- 
sion must be evident to every clear-thinking citizen. Moreover, the finding of 
even temporary work is a real step toward our common objective, which is to 
assist in every way we can to bring back a sound revival of business. I have 
therefore every confidence that your committee will receive from your com- 
munity the whole-hearted and generous support which it deserves.””—Excerpt 
from telegram to Emergency Employment Committee. 























Emergency Employment Committee 
40 Wall Street, New York 


pocc ccc coro -- -- 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
Mr. Thomas Cochran, Treasurer 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE, 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Enclosed find check for $ 


Send your check 
with this blank— 


through any bank in 


relief for families who are in distress due to unemployment. 
Name 


Address 


Pail eek anaes to the order of the EMERGENCY EMPLOY- 
MENT COMMITTEE, agent for the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 
the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, the Jewish Social Service Asso- 
ciation, and the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, to be 


used by these societies to provide jobs for deserving heads of families and to furnish other 
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“Ben and Ben” Agency, 
Columbus, Goes Ahead 


PAUGH & HADLEY PROGRESSIVE 








B. F. Hadley, Jr., and Ben Paugh Add- 
ing to Man Power; General Agents 
for Equitable of Iowa 





One of the most progressive and en- 
terprising of the Ohio general agencies 
is that of Paugh & Hadley, Equitable of 
Iowa, Columbus. The agency is young, 
but has shown a consistent and substan- 
tial growth, and plans now being put into 
effect will bring out its potentialities on 
a large scale. The general agency is com- 
posed of B: F. Hadley, Jr., and Ben 
Paugh, who are popularly known in Co- 





B. F. HADLEY, JR. 


lumbus life insurance circles as “Ben 
ande Ben.” 

Ben Hadley is regarded as one of the 
most brilliant young men in the frater- 
nity, a born insurance man with a natu- 
ral aptitude for business and economics. 
A graduate of Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., he won honors there, 
getting the Phi Beta Kappa key. His 
first insurance experience was in this 
city with Hoey & Ellison, general agents 
of the Equitable of Iowa. His success 
was immediate, leading tc his being 
transferred by the company to Colum- 
bus, where there was a fine opportunity 
for agency building. His association with 
Mr. Paugh followed. Mr. Hadley is the 
son of B. F. Hadley, vice-president and 
secretary of the Equitable of Iowa, and 
anephew of W. L. (“Bill”) Hadley of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


Mr. Paugh’s Career 


Mr. Paugh started in the life insur- 
ance business in 1913. In 1914 he be- 
came general agent of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust, holding that position to 
and through 1916. Then he became dis- 
trict manager for the Equitable of New 
ork in Columbus, remaining district 
Manager for that company during a peri- 
od of cight years. He became general 
agent of the Equitable of Iowa at Day- 
ton, O., the agency at the time produc- 
ig at the rate of $300,000 a year. From 
that small start he built the agency up 
80 successfully that it was merged with 
the Dayton territory, headquatters Co- 
lumbus. B. F. Hadley, Jr., was made 
associate manager of the combined ter- 
‘tory and on January 1, 1929, Messrs. 
augh and Hadley formed a partnership 
and took over the agency on a general 
agency basis. Last year it had reached 
fifth place for the entire company in pro- 
ction. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
Writer B. F. Hadley, Jr., said: 

We haven’t the biggest agency in the 
Country but we are having lots of fun 





BEN PAUGH 


working at our job and have the founda- 
tion for what we think will be an out- 
standing agency. We believe the new 
district agency system—at least it’s new 
to us—which we have started will re- 
sult in a continuous and far more rapid 
development of man-power. I wish I 
had time to tell you of all the things 
we have tried. True, some of them have 
failed, but many have succeeded and 
whatever we have done we have en- 
joyed it.” 


Discusses an Ad 


In writing of an advertisement of 
Paugh & Hadley in the last issue of The 
Gold Book, published by The Eastern 
Underwriter, Mr. Hadley said: 

“You don’t know how much Ben Paugh 
and I appreciate the opportunity to be 
part and parcel of The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling. It certainly adds a 
lot to prestige among other life insur- 
ance offices, both agency and home of- 
fices. It is a standard to live up to. 


. In my opinion an agency advertising in 


The Gold Book belongs to a select class. 
It seems to set them apart from the 
rest. Our appearance in The Gold Book 
is just another incentive in our deter- 
mination to build a really outstanding 
agency. So keep your eyes on the fu- 
ture and on those who elect to cast their 
lot with ‘Ben and Ben’ at Columbus.” 





RUN ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 


The Insurance Clubs Entertainment 
Bureau of Hartford launched its winter 
season auspiciously last Friday evening 
at the Cedar Crest Sanitarium. The Bu- 
reau is an organization of representatives 
of the various insurance clubs in the city 
for the purpose of supplying entertain- 
ment to the numerous charitable insti- 
tutions in and around Hartford. It has 
a large list of entertainers of practically 
every description, each being connected 
with one of the twelve or more compa- 
nies represented by the Bureau. 





BANKERS LIFE PARTY 

Bankers Life of Des Moines home of- 
fice people are looking forward to their 
annual Christmas party to be held at 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines December 
18. The company is taking over the en- 
tire main floor, mezzanine and ball room 
of the hotel for the occasion. Moving 
pictures of employes taken at the home 
office picnic last summer will be one of 
the entertainment features. 





JOINS BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA 

John S. Corley, who has been for 
the past three years in the New York 
Life’s Western investment department at 
Chicago, has joined the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines home office organization. 
He will have charge of a new division 
created in the company’s investment de- 
partment, necessitated by the increase in 
the bond holdings and city loans. 


Look For No Change 
In Missouri State Co. 


RESULTING FROM STOCK SALE 





St. Louis Interests Do Not Look for 
Company To Be Dominated by 
New Financial Group 





The final effect of the sale of the 
Inter-Southern Life of Louisville to the 
Keystone Holding Co. of Hammond, 
Ind., on the affairs of the Missouri State 
Life probably will not be revealed until 
the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the St. Louis company to be held in 
January. It is generally believed in St. 
Louis insurance circles that the big deal 
swung in Louisville will not affect the 
present management of the Missouri 
State Life. 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the 
Missouri State Life, has expressed the 
belief that the sale of the Inter-South- 
ern Life will not affect his company ad- 
versely. It is believed that the Key- 
stone company will co-operate with other 
large stockholders of the Missouri State 
Life in their plans for operating the 
company. 

As is known the Inter-Southern Life 
holds 147,900 shares of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Co.’s stock or about 
2914% of the 500,000 shares of stock out- 
standing. Although C. G. Arnett, presi- 
dent of the Louisville company, has been 
quoted as saying that his company’s 
holdings in the St. Louis company con- 
stitute actual or working control that 
view is not accepted in St. Louis finan- 
cial circles, it is reported. At present 
the company’s affairs are in the hands 
of the St. Louis members of the board 
of directors and they are actually run- 
ning it. There is not the slightest doubt 
in St. Louis that the Inter-Southern’s 
interest in the Missouri State Life was 
a dominant factor in the sale of the 
Inter-Southern Life and its influence in 
the St. Louis company’s affairs was 
doubtless played up in swinging the deal, 
according to the St. Louis view. 

Holding 147,900 shares of stock the 
Inter-Southern Life is entitled to four 
of the thirteen members of the Mis- 
souri State Life’s board of directors, or 
slightly less than one-third. It lacks 
three votes of having a majority on the 
board. ; 

According to reports from St. Louis, 
the Caldwell situation has convinced the 
big financial organizations that are in- 
terested in the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Co. that an insurance company 
of the size and prestige of the St. Louis 
company can and should be operated en- 
tirely independent of any entangling al- 
liances and strictly as a life insurance 
company. It is on that basis the com- 
pany will continue to function and, if for 
no other reason, hence the sale of the 
Inter-Southern Life to the Keystone 
Holding Co., does not necessarily mean 
that the Missouri State Life is to be 
dominated by another holding organiza- 
tion. 

It is also believed that in the very 
near future the Missouri State Life will 
dispose of its holdings in the South- 
western Life of Dallas. The company 
has had several offers for its South- 
western Life stock and it would not be 
surprising to see one of these accepted. 
Aside from that stock the Missouri State 
Life is not interested in any other in- 
surance companies, notwithstanding that 
some news articles out of Louisville dur- 
ing the past week stated that the com- 
pany has interests in the Southeastern 
Life of Greenville, N. C., the Shenandoah 
Life of Roanoke, Va., the Home Life 
of Little Rock, and the Home Fire and 
the Home Accident also of Little Rock. 
It is understood that the Inter-South- 
ern Life holds stock in these other com- 
panies, but not the Missouri State Life. 

Machir J. Dorsey, the dominant fig- 


ure in the Keystone Holding Co., is very 
well known to the Middle West. He is 
a native of Columbia, Mo., and a gradu- 
ate of Missouri Military Academy and 
Missouri University. At one time he 
was president of the International Life 
& Trust of Moline, Ill, and headed the 
Kansas Life of Topeka, Kan. At vari- 
ous times he managed the Merchants 
Underwriters, Indemnity Exchange, 
Manufacturers Alliance and University 
Underwriters. The Keystone company 
also controls the Northern States Life 
of Hammond, Ind., and the Security Life 
of America. 





JOINT MEETING IN NEWARK 





Roger B. Hull, Mrs. W. S. Pritchard 
and Mrs. Alice Lakey Make 
Life Insurance Talks 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers; Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, of the 
women’s division of the National Asso- 
ciation; and Miss Alice Lakey, insurance 
advisor of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, were among the speakers at a 
joint meeting of the New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the New- 
ark Life Underwriters Association, which 
was held on Monday in the Griffith audi- 
torium, Newark. 

Mrs. Pritchard spoke of the work that 
the Federation is. doing to enlighten the 
women of this country on the subject 
of life insurance. 

In his talk on “Business Conditions of 
the Country,” Mr. Hull stated that what 
we really need is optimism, not the false 
kind, but courageous optimism that 
would help us face present conditions and 
which would result in a tremendous up- 
lift which would be generally felt. 

Miss Alice Lakey spoke of the edu- 
cational program in life insurance which 
was now being conducted by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the good it is accomplishing. 





TO TAKE HAVANA TRIP 





Lamar Life Leading Producers Will 
Again Have Floating Convention 
Next Year 
Lamar Life leading fieldmen will again 
hold a floating convention next year. 
The trip will be made aboard the SS. 
Atenas and the company party will sail 
from New Orleans August 5 and will 
spend five days touring in and out of 
Havana, Cuba. Land meetings are sched- 

uled in Havana. 

Three years ago when the Jackson 
company held its first agency cruise, the 
S.S. Atenas was used and the ship was 
rechartered because of the attachment 
felt by the fieldmen. The 1931 conven- 
tion goes to Havana at the request of 
the majority of the leading agents. 





TO TAKE UP TWISTING 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee and officers of the Newark Life Un- 
derwriters Association which was held 
on Monday last in the Newark Athletic 
Club, it was planned to take up the 
rjuestion of “twisting” which some agents 
claim is being practiced in New Jersey. 
The matter was referred to Ernest 
Finch, Sr., as chairman of the ethics 
committee, to take the matter yp with 
the committee on insurance matters at 
Trenton to ascertain if relief could be 
obtained through legislation. 





SUB-STANDARD LIFE CONGRESS 


Paul Bergholm, well known Swedish 
life insurance manager, recently an- 
nounced that the International Union 
for Insurance of Sub-Standard Lives will 
hold its 1931 convention in Copenhagen. 
Mr. Bergholm has recently toured the 
continent of Europe and has made 
speeches on “Co-operation and Competi- 
tion” in Swedish life insurance. He de- 
livered this lecture in Prague, in Bruenn 
and later on Berlin and Warsaw. 
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Mc. Jones’ ‘. 
Children ; 


Present & Peiblin: 


MR. JONES is just another of that vast For a small sum in addition to his regular 
army of young fathers whose income possi- life insurance deposits, Mr. Jones can now 
bilities hold much promise. Because of 
family responsibilities, he has up to now 
felt unable to take more life insurance pro- 
tection. The Connecticut Mutual recog- 
nizes this situation with its new Family 
Income Plan. 


give his family the protection he knows 
they need. 


*% Ok 


For the Salesman, powerful sales aids, in- 
Mr. Jones can now purchase for his family 


a guarantee of 12% income from his life 
insurance while the children are dependent. 


cluding illustrated policy jackets and appro- 
priate sales literature, are available for 
selling Connecticut Mutual life insurance 
And the principal remains intact! with its new and attractive benefits. 





Details on Request 
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Insurance Man Collects Bottles 


Hobby of H. H. Armstrong Who Also Has Antique Furniture, 
Colonial Mirrors, Lithographs of Early American 
Ships and Ship Models 


By PHILIP ROSE, Hartford 


Happy is the man who has a hobby. 
H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Travelers, has several of them. One is 
his collection of old bottles. Another is 
his collection of colonial mirrors. Then 
there are his group of old ship litho- 
graphs and ship models. 

The collection of old bottles is one of 
the best in America. A century ago 
Connecticut was perhaps the leading 





strong is treasurer of the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, and presi- 
dent of the Junior League of Hartford, 
is an accomplished hostess, and takes 
much pride in her husband’s collections. 
She wrote an article on “Antique Bot- 
tles in Modern Houses” which appeared 
in the Junior League Magazine. Much 
of the material in an article on antique 


furniture, which was printed in “The 


' General Washington Flasks from bottle collection of H. H. Armstrong 


center of bottle making, and not un- 
naturally most of the bottles in Mr. Arm- 


strong’s collection were blown in that 


‘tate. Most of them have a historical 
Significance since the raised letters on 
the bottles are identified with events of 
the periods in which they were made, 
some portray the features. of 
torge Washington and other figures in 
‘merican history. . ; 

hi ‘: Armstrong keeps this collection in 
Pa ome on Woodside Circle, one of the 
fc Places of Hartford. The house is 
ot Colonial design, containing a fine dis- 
ef of antique furniture of the Colo- 
‘al period. Mr. Armstrong is an au- 
Ority on such antiques. 


Mrs. Armstrong Prominent in Junior 
League 


ae keeps many of his ship pictures 
models in his home. Mrs. Arm- 


Saturday Evening Post” was supplied by 
Mr. Armstrong. 

Two of the most distinctive offices on 
the eighth floor of the Travelers home 
office building are Mr. Armstrong’s. The 
visitor waiting in the outer office is fas- 
cinated by the pictures of old ships which 
line the walls—lithographs of four-rigged 
vessels and clipper ships. These pictures 
in the outer office are a foretaste of the 
colorful array of lithographs and paint- 
ings of ships in store for the visitor in 
the private office. These are pictures 
of some of the most famous vessels of 
a century ago. Behind Mr. Armstrong’s 
flat-topped desk at the end of the room 
and resting on a mantle is a ship model. 

Psychologists might ascribe Mr. Arm- 
strong’s ship picture collection hobby to 
the vicarious pleasure which is derived 
by. a man whose ancestors were not sea- 
faring men. He is a native of Kirk- 


wood, Mo., near St. Louis. Never did 
he feel the urge to go down to the sea 
in ships or to sail before the mast when 
a boy. He got into the insurance busi- 
ness in St. Louis. For twenty-five years 
he has been with the Travelers, and is 
generally regarded as one of the most 
intelligent and successful production 
chiefs in the country. 


Mrs. Armstrong’s Article 


In her magazine article on bottles Mrs. 
Armstrong wrote in part: 

“Many diversions have been prescribed 
for ‘the tired business man,’ but prob- 
ably one of the most unusual is the 
hobby of collecting empty bottles. But 
should one agree that the man of the 
family deserves some absorbing interest 
to relieve his mind from the wearisome 
cares of business and should that relaxa- 
tion find expression in seeking out and 
bringing home endless numbers of old 
flasks, why not utilize them for a means 
of decoration? 

“The ‘tired business man,’ enthusias- 
tic over the acquisition of a new speci- 
men, will tell you the story of his-latest 
find. He will show you the pontil mark 
(or scarred base); explain the difference 
in the size of lettering distinguishing 
the molds of two variants of the same 
flask; describe in detail all the varieties 
of a prized, completed series. and then 
elaborate on the ones he still hopes to 
find. He will say ‘Bottles are fragile. 
One must look with respect on a vener- 
able specimen which has survived the 
shocks of a century and still glistens with 
the brilliancy of youth. They are pecu- 
liarly the product of American enter- 
prise and have a fascination all their 
own. Besides their beauty of form and 
color, they suggest the more liberal cus- 
toms and good fellowship of earlier days 
and no doubt the design was calculated 
to popularize the beverage and increase 
its sale. They show portraits of national 
heroes, or they commemorate events of 
importance such as the second visit of 
Lafayette to America, the Presidential 
campaigns, or the discovery of Pike’s 
Peak.’ If you show encouragement, he 
will tell you that they are faking one 
of the railroad bottles and the Jenny 
Lind calabash bottle, and to beware of 
them; but that at present he is only 
interested in ‘Masonics’ and ‘Washing- 
tons.’” 





ILLINOIS CO. APPOINTMENT 





M. W. Hulsey of Dallas, Texas, Made 
Agency Superintendent of Illinois 
Bankers Life 
Illinois Bankers Life of Monmouth, II1., 
has appointed M. W. Hulsey of Dallas, 
Tex., agency superintendent of the com- 
pany, succeeding A. R. Colvin, who has 
resigned to become executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the All 
American Life at Amarillo, Tex. The 
changes will be effective January 1, 1931. 
Mr. Hulsey has for many years been 
general agent of the Illinois Bankers 
Life for the state of Texas and his 
agency has long held a foremost position 

in the company. 

The Illinois company has called a 
meeting of stockholders for December 27 
to authorize an increase in capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000, preparatory to 
extending its field of operations into 
states requiring a larger capital. At 
present the company is licensed in Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas. Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota and Texas. 





QUITS AS GENERAL AGENT 


James “N. Dyer, in the life insurance 
business for thirty-six years and associ- 
ated with the Mutu2l Benefit Life for 
over thirty years, has voluntarily re- 
signed as general agent for that com- 
pany at Oklahoma City as of January 1. 
Pending the appointment of a successor, 
Thomas Thach of the home office agen- 
cy staff will be in charge of the office 
in Oklahoma. 


Plans Announced For 
American Life Meet 


IN PITTSBURGH OCTOBER 5 TO 9 





Members of Convention’s Standing and 
Special Committees Named by Pres- 
ident C. B. Robbins 





The William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will be the scene of the twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention from October 5 to 9, 
1931. The legal section will meet Oc- 
tober 5 and 6 while the main body will 
be in session on October 7, 8 and 9. The 
financial, home office management and 
agency sections will meet in conjunc- 
tion with the main convention. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, president of the 
Cedar Rapids Life, as president of the 
Convention, has announced the member- 


ship of the standing and special com- 
mittees. The personnel of the commit- 
tees on agents and agencies, aviation, 
blanks, actuarial, and credential have 
been previously announced. Names of 
the chairmen of the remaining commit- 
tees follows: 

Department Supervision — Harry . L. 
Seay, president, Southland Life: Finance 
—J. Roy Kruse, president, California 
State Life: Grievances—B. M. Stack- 
house, president, Farmers Life; Medical 
Examinations—Dr. D. M. Shewbrooks, 
medical director, Acacia Mutual Life; 
Membership—Edwin A. Olson, president, 
Mutual Trust Life; Miscellaneous—D. M. 
Morgan, vice-president, Northern Life; 
Next Annual Meeting—T. W. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co.; Program 
—Walter E. Webb, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Life of U. S. A.; Resolu- 
tions—A. L. Key, president, Volunteer 
State Life; Uniform Laws—Claris Ad- 
ams, executive vice-president. American 
Life of Detroit; Co-operation With Trust 
Companies—Henry Abels, vice-president, 
Franklin Life; Investments—H. B. Ar- 
nold, president, Midland Mutual Life; 
Taxes—Frank W. McAllister. general 
counsel, Kansas City Life; Total and 
Permanent Dis*hility—Gerard S. Nollen, 
president, Bankers Life of Des Moines; 
Under Average Lives—Arthur Coburn, 
vice-president, North American Reassur- 
ance Co. 

The committee on blanks is meeting 
today with the similar committee of the 
Association of Life Presidents at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City. Later 
a joint committee will make recommen- 
dations concerning any changes in the 
annual blanks to the Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 





PLAN BOOKS FOR 1931 


Valuable Books for Manager and Agent 
Are Published by Insurance Research 
and Review Service 
Two attractive and valuable “Plan 
Books” have been published by the In- 
surance Research and Review Service of 
Indianapolis—one for the use of mana- 
gers and one for the planning of agents. 

The price of each book is one dollar. 
Included with the manager’s book is 
a wall chart on which the manager can 
sight goals for 1931 and check pyogress 
month by month. The book marks steps 
along the way, paints a picture, sets forth 
places for recording growth in produc- 
tion, organization, training effectiveness, 
supervision, stimulation and self-improve- 
ment, with a record of organization in- 
crease in 1931. 
_ A definite course of action for real- 
izing specific ambitions is suggested in 
the agent’s book. There are graphs; 
filled out week by week, they keep be- 
fore the agent the facts of his own per- 
formance that register and foretell suc- 
cess or failure. There are many pages 
of material for improving the technique 
of the presentation; also provisions for 
day-by-day checking and month-by- 
month grading of the agent by himself. 
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Union Central Names 
New Chicago Manager 


HERMAN A. ZISCHKE GETS POST 








Assistant Superintendent of Agencies at 
Home Office Succeeds 
Darby A. Day 





The Union Central Life has appointed 
as its manager at Chicago, according to 
an announcement by Jerome Clark, su- 
perintendent of agencies, Herman A. 
Zischke, who has been assistant super- 
intendent of agencies at the home of- 


HERMAN A. ZISCHKE 


fice. He succeeds Darby A. Day who 
resigned last fall. 

Mr. Zischke entered the life insurance 
business through the Union Central 
after attending the Carnegie Tech 
School of Life Insurance in 1922. He is 
37 years old and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He was success- 
ful as a producer and organizer and was 
soon made manager at Spokane, later 
being transferred to Portland, Ore. He 
was madg assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the home office in January 
this year. Since the resignation of Dar- 
by A. Day Mr. Zischke has been in 
charge of reorganization of the Chicago 
agency. 





PETERSON GOES TO PRISON 


Richard J. Peterson of Pleasant Plains, 
S. I, New York, formerly an agent of 
_the Metropolitan Life and the ringlead- 
er in a plot by which the company was 
defrauded of $45,000 through the issu- 
ance of bogus death certificates, was sen- 
tenced last week to serve from two and 
a half years to five years in Sing Sing 
Prison. 





DUFFIELD IN NEW YORK 





Prudential President and Other Home 
Office Executives Congratulate Field- 
men on Production 
Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, was in New York City Thurs- 
day of last week to address a meeting 
of the metropolitan agents of the com- 
pany held in Carnegie Hall. He was 
accompanied by several other home of- 
fice executives, including: Vice-Presi- 
dents Franklin D’Olier and George W. 
Munsick, and _ Assistant Secretaries 
George H. Chace and Arthur C. Metz. 
A luncheon attended by the home office 
group and by managers was held at the 
Park Central Hotel preceding the meet- 

ing. 

President Duffield had arranged the 
meeting for the purpose of congratulat- 
ing the New York fieldmen on their ex- 
cellent production this year in spite of 
the so-called business depression. There 
is a definite increase over last year. He 
remarked that 40% of the company’s 
new business this year has been written 
on the new “Modified 3” Life policy. 

A similar meeting was held in Brook- 
lyn on Friday at Kismet Temple. 





MADE BALTIMORE MANAGER 





E. J. Becker Formerly General Agent 
For Columbian National For 
Dozen Years 


E. Jay Becker, for the past thirteen 
years general agent at Baltimore for the 
Columbian National Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Home Life 
of New York for Baltimore and vicin- 
ity January 1. Mr. Becker has been in 
the life insurance business for over fif- 
teen years, first in Cleveland and since 
1917 in Baltimore. In that year he was 
named general agent for the Columbian 
National, which post he has held to the 
present time. 


N. Y. U. Night Held By 
New York Association 


MUCH ENTHUSIASM MANIFESTED 





James Elton Bragg and A. Rushton 
Allen Give Fine Talks; George C. 
Lackey Present 





James Elton Bragg has made some 
fine addresses on life insurance since he 
has been in the business but many mem- 
bers of the New -York Association of 
Life Underwriters felt that he outdid all 
previous efforts Tuesday evening when 
he outlined for them in clear-cut terms— 
“What Price Success!” As it was New 
York University night, the director of 
the university’s life insurance training 
course was much at home amid the 
gathering which included the present 
members of his classes and many gradu- 
ates of the course. 


The New York Association also had 
the pleasure of hearing a well known 
authority on business insurance, A. Rush- 
ton Allen, general agent for the Union 
Central Life in Philadelphia, who of- 
fered some worthwhile suggestions on 
will and trust approaches. It was, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, a 
stimulating meeting. Music rendered by 
the New York University male quartet 
and band, and the turkey’ dinner which 
was served, only added to the zest of 
the evening. 


Tribute to E. J. Sisley 


President Leon Gilbert Simon, himself 
a member of the training course faculty, 
paid tribute to Edward J. Sisley, gen- 
eral agent for the Travelers in New 
York and the “father” of the course. He 
also read telegrams and letters from past 
directors who were unable to be present, 
and then introduced an honored guest, 
George C. Lackey, president of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Lackey remarked 
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that life agents are indeed fortunate to. 
day to be engaged in a business where 
what they earned five years ago is stil] 
worth every cent on the dollar. 

The importance of an agent’s getting a 
picture of the situation before attempt 
ing to interview a prospect was stressed 
by Mr. Allen, who remarked that in in. 
terviews having to do with wills and 
trusts, definite knowledge is essential, 
The agent must have something planned, 
something constructive to present, or he 
will not be listened to with respect. He 
must, before making the approach, de- 
termine from what angle he will carry 
on the interview. Mr: Allen cited sey- 
eral cases where he has used the “back- 
door” entrance effectively—where he has 
aroused considerable interest on the sub- 
ject of wills and then brought life in- 
surance into the picture late in the in- 
terview. “Get the prospect thinking 
along other lines and he’ll oftentimes 
bring life insurance into the discussion 
himself,” said the speaker. 

Ascertaining the interests of the pros- 
pect is one of the agent’s most difficult 
jobs, said Mr. Allen. Asking such ques- 
tions as—“How have you made provi- 
sion for your wife?” or “Have you any 
bequests you would like to make ?”—may 
lead into unexpected information. 

Knowledge in Selling 

There was plenty of food for thought 
in the formula for success presented by 
Mr. Bragg, who said that success in 
terms of business affairs must necessa- 
rily be realistic and not merely philo- 
sophical. His formula included: knowl 
edge, skill, human sympathy, a sensible 
life philosophy and thinking. Mr. Bragg 
emphasized the fact that knowledge is 
necessary in selling life insurance today 
and that the old fallacy that a knowledge 
of technicalities is bad for the agent is 
untrue. Necessarily he must know how 
to apply his knowledge or it is worth- 
less. But a knowledge of human nature, 
of the things that life insurance can do 
and of details about the business will 
fortify the agent with confidence and 
poise. 

Fortunately or unfortunately for the 
agent, remarked Mr. Bragg, the public 
as a group is still amazingly uninformed 
about life insurance—has only a vague 
concept of its uses. This is especially 
surprising in view of the great amount 
of insurance in force today. 

In aiming for success, there must be 
plenty of action. Practice and work will 
bring the skill required. But in addi- 
tion to efficiency, there must be a pro- 
fessional ideal, a desire to serve, or all 
the knowledge and_ skill will be for 
naught. Mr. Bragg here quoted Frank- 
lin Lane’s statement that “No man will 
achieve a fine and lasting success unless 
he can temper efficiency with human 
sympathy.” Lastly, it is characteristic 
of the successful man that he forms the 
habit of thinking. He does not remain 
a slave to popular prejudices, but thinks 
out his own solutions to problems and 
consequently becomes more aware of the 
latent power within himself. 
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A. L. C. Takes Up Stock 
Jobbing In Life Cos. 


MAY TIGHTEN UP MEMBERSHIP 





Executive Committee Meets in New 
York; No Advertising Section; Pitts- 
burgh Meeting October 5 to 9 





Stock jobbing practices in life insur- 
ance were discussed at the executive 
committee meeting of the American Life 
Convention on Wednesday at the Roose- 
velt. A special committee was appointed 
to draft resolutions and amendments to 
the by-laws respecting the requirements 
for membership and retention of mem- 
bership in the convention. 

This committee will make a _ report 
after which President Robbins of the 
American Life Convention will call a 
special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee to consider it. Frank McAllis- 
ter, Kansas City Life, is chairman of 
the special committee, other members 
being Claris Adams and: Herbert M. 
Woollen. 


’ 
Sentiment Against Institutional 
Advertising 

The question of advertising was dis- 
cussed by the executive committee. While 
eventually there will be an advertising 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion the session in Pittsburgh will be 
an informal group conference on the 
subject. The sentiment at the executive 
committee meeting was against institu- 
tional advertising. 

The dates of the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion are October 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, at the 
William Penn Hotel. 
_A committee was appointed to make 
improvements in the M. I. B. service. 
John M. Laird, Connecticut General, is 
chairman of the committee, other mem- 
bers being Frank P. Manley, Indianapo- 
lis Life, and Dr. H. W. Cook, Northwest- 
ern National Life. Colonel Robbins made 
a suggestion that a central bureau might 
be established by the M. I. B. to the 
advantage of the company members of 
the American Life Convention. 





RE-ELECT COUNSEL OFFICERS 





Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
Names Same Officers For Coming 
Year at New York Meeting 
All officers of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel were re-elected for 
the coming year at the association meet- 
ing held in the Hotel Astor in New York 
on Wednesday. They are as follows: 
President, George B. Young, general 
counsel, National Life of Vermont; vice- 
President, Francis V. Keesling, vice- 
President and counsel, West Coast Life; 
Secretary-treasurer, Harry Cole Bates, 
assistant general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life; assistant secretary, Mildred E. 

Tinan. 

_ The association’s executive committee 
includes: Louis H. Cooke, general coun- 
sel, New York Life, chairman; Samuel 
Davis, John Hancock Mutual; Joseph S. 
Conwell, Penn Mutual; Clyde P. John- 
son, Western & Southern; David Kay, 
t, Mutual Benefit; and all officers ex- 
omcio, 

A resolution was passed on the death 
of Senator William J. Tully, formerly 
Seneral solicitor of the Metropolitan 
ife, who passed away last summer. 
Tesident Young presided as chairman 
at the meetings. 





COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 
The Gulf States Insurance Co. of Jack- 
Pi Miss., has increased its capital stock 
stom $25,000 to $100,000 and is now writ- 
Ng in Mississippi the following lines: 
8foup loan, group purchase (especially on 
automobiles), family thrift, family mor- 
read from $50 to $150, accident and 
ealth, and automobile insurance with a 


_ Personal injury clause . 





Inter-Southern Life Control 


Progress in assembling the stock of 
the Inter-Southern Life under the 
contract for purchase by the Key- 
stone Holding Co. which was ap- 
proved by the Federal Court at Nash- 
ville last week is somewhat hampered 
by the fact that some blocks of the 
stock were held as collateral in banks 
that have failed. The contract pro- 
vides that the parties shall produce 
not less than 1,200,000 shares, pay- 
ment to be made within thirty days. 
More than the minimum amount of 
shares are said to be already held in 
escrow in Nashville. 

Some delay in the transactions has 
also been caused by an automobile |, 
accident in which Machir J. Dorsey, 
president of the Keystone Holding 
Co.,. was slightly injured. 











GERMAN COMPANY RESULTS 





New Business 15% Less Than in 1929; 

Distribution of Investments; Policy 

Loan Increases 

The economic crisis in Germany is 
still reflected in the results of the Ger- 
man life insurance companies as shown 
in an article in a recent issue of Manes’ 
Zeitschrift fur Versicherungs Wissen- 
schaft. The new business during March 
and April of this year showed an im- 
provement as compared with January and 
February. However, it was still seventy 
millions less than in 1929, a decrease of 
15.2%. Life insurance companies are 
paying more and more attention to in- 
dustrial business and the average amount 
insured, which for the period endifig 
February 28 was 1,299 marks, decreased 
to 1,286 for the period ending April 30. 

New investments with an amount of 
79.7 million marks during March and 
April were about the same as for No- 
vember and December, 1929. By far the 
largest part of the money invested was 
used for mortgages. Stock companies in- 
vested about 78% in mortgages. Invest- 
ments in loans to communities were very 
low. Policy loans and amounts paid for 
the surrender of policies were again high, 
reflecting the economic situation. 

The amount newly invested by the 
German life companies during March 
and April was 1,727,000,000 Reichmarks. 
This was distributed as follows: mort- 
gages, 1,104,500,000; securities, 250 mil- 
lions; loans to public bodies, 146.5 mil- 
lions; long term investments in banks, 
6.7 millions; loans on policies and sur- 
rendered policies, 92.1 millions; real es- 
tate, 127.2 millions. 





SLUMP DUE TO LESS EFFORT 





Sales Research Bureau Finds 20% More 
Interviews Would Bring Production 
to Normal 

Less than 20% greater effort would 
bring sales back to normal, according 
to confidential reports to the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau from rep- 
resentative agencies in all sections. These 
reports reveal the slump in production 
as due more to fewer interviews per 
agent than to increased sales resistance. 
Many agencies report business equal to 
or better than 1929 due to more inter- 
views and more intelligent selling result- 
ing in slightly fewer sales but higher 
average policy. A further indication from 
these reports is that the pessimistic at- 
titude is passing and many agents are 
going back to real effort. 





OREGON MUTUAL CHANGES 

W. P. Stalnaker, secretary of the Ore- 
gon Mutual Life, was elected treasurer 
to succeed E. H. Geary who resigned 
recently. R. R. Brown, assistant secre- 
tary and actuary, was elected secretary 
and actuary to succeed Mr. Stainaker, 
and R. W. R. Calderwood, supervisor in 
charge of new business, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. 


ACT ON EXAMINATIONS 


Exciting Executive Session; Dunham 
Resolution Passed; Will Name 
Committee 


Behind closed doors, and talking from 
3 o’clock until 4:45 o’clock on Wednes- 
day at the Roosevelt, the commissioners 
took off the lid in discussing the ques- 
tion of examinations of insurance com- 
panies by the states, especially joint ex- 
aminations. The background of the dis- 
cussion included the tangled affairs of 
the Inter-Southern Life, which since 
December has been jointly examined by 
three states. The discussion had a wide 
ramification. Some of the talk was of a 
character so confidential, that a closed 
session was imperative. Arkansas is one 
state particularly interested because of 
the situation with the A. B. Banks com- 
panies. The West Virginia commissioner 
had some scorching things to say about 
various examination matters. A Chicago 
Situation came under review. 

Finally, a resolution introduced by 
Commissioner Dunham was passed. The 
resolution follows: 

“Resolved, that the secretary of this 
convention, from this date, be instructed 
to notify each commissioner of all con- 
vention examinations, and to report to 
the convention annually the names of all 
companies so examined, Also, who par- 
ticipated in the examination, the amount 
of charges paid for said examination and 
to whom; and also the length of the 
examination.” 

President Wysong will appoint a spe- 
cial committee of five to consider the 
examination situation. 








FIGHTS NEBRASKA TWISTING 





Prosecution For Agents Engaging in 
Practice Is Suggested by Nebraska 
Commissioner 


Insurance Commissioner Lloyd Dort of 
Nebraska recommended that additional 
penalties be imposed on policy twisters 
in the state, in a message read to the 
Nebraska Life Underwriters’ Association 
at a meeting held last week. The pres- 
ent law provides as a penalty the can- 
cellation of the license of the offender 
for a period of three months and Mr. 
Dort deemed this insfifficient. 

“So long as it is made a criminal of- 
fense by the statute,” he declared, “there 
should be an express penalty so that 
the offenders may be definitely advised 
that they are liable for a criminal of- 
fense and that complaint would result 
in a conviction in addition to the can- 
cellation of the license.” 

Mr. Dort also remarked that the in- 
surance department should be given some 
discretion in cancelling the license for 
a~short time or indefinitely or perma- 
nently. 





AD CONFERENCE MEETING 

The executive committee of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference met at 
the New York Atheltic Club this week 
and were luncheon guests of President 
Chauncey S. S. Miller. On Wednesday 
there was an informal meeting of the 
advertising managers who were in New 
York for the various insurance gath- 
erings. 








Act on Publicity 

The Buffalo Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation directors have adopted a res- 
slution condemning the publication of 
names of men whose lives are insured 
for unusually large amounts, and urg- 
‘ing that this sort of publicity be dis- 
continued. 











PILOT APPOINTMENTS 

The new general agency appointments 
announced recently by Pilot Life in- 
clude Whitfield & Moore, San Antonio, 
Tex.; V. D. Benedict, Roanoke, Va.; M. 
C. Crow, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. 
Aiken, Spartanburg, S. C.; Harris & 
Graves, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Commissioners Drop 
Investments Advice 


NO PRESCRIPTION FOR STATES 





Taggart and Tarver Call Time Inoppor- 
tune; Would Weaken Influence of 
Departments With Law Makers 





It took the insurance commissioners’ 
convention just ten minutes to table for 
the time being the resolution of the spe- 
cial committee on investments (Boney 
committee) which sought to prescribe the 
type of investments which insurance com- 
panies could make. After Commission- 
ers Tarver (Texas) and Taggart (Penn- 
sylvania) declared the time not oppor- 
tune for such action by the convention 
the resolution was dropped. 

The resolution—held over from the 
Hartford convention—provided in brief 
for investments of a preferred nature; 
placed a percentage limit on real estate 
investments; and said it was against the 
interest of policyholders for a state to 
make compulsory investment in securi- 
ties of the state, this a shot at Texas. 


What Taggart and Tarver Said 


Commissioner Taggart said in part: 
It is inopportune at this time to set up a 


standard that might be confusing in the minds 
of the insurance departments as to just what 
they should do with relation to company in- 
vestments. Its adoption now might be harmful 
instead of helpful. Pennsylvania companies are 
not generally investors in frozen securities. We 
are not heavy loaners or borrowers in real 
estate loans. I feel that if Pennsylvania be 
required to measure up to foreign companies 
admitted thereto upon the standard of this 
resolution it might be harmful to companies 
not of Pennsylvania. I thing it wrong now 
to tie the hands of the commissioners to a 
new standard of measurement that at this time 
should not be privileged. It should be left in 
the hands of the various states to be as liberal 
as possible in interpreting the value of securi- 
ties. If we in Pennsylvania should be required 
to have standards, particularly of real estate 
investments, it would be devastating. 


Commissioner Tarver said that condi- 
tions in this country at the present time 
are such that the minds of the people 
are not fixed as to where the trends will 
lead; and if the convention of insurance 
commissioners tried to tell the different 
states what investments should be per- 
mitted the influence of the insurance 
commissioners with legislatures would be 
weakened. In brief, he would have the 
convention keep hands off the subject. 


The Resolution 


The resolution which did not go 
through concluded as follows: 


Resolved, that the capital and surplus of an 
insurance company, to the extent of the mini- 
mum capital and surplus required by law, and, 
in the case of a life insurance company, the 
capital and legal reserves, should be invested 
only in the preferred securities, such as stocks 
or bonds of the U. S. A., or of any state, ter- 
ritory or district of the country, not estimated 
above their current market value and the bonds 
of a country or incorporated city of any state, 
district or territory of the U. S. A. duly author- 
ized to be issued by the legislature, not esti- 
mated above their current market value, or 
the bonds or mortgages on improved, unen- 
cumbered real property. The commiétee be- 
lieves that the determination by the state of 
the. general character of securities in which 
its domestic insurance companies of different 


_ types may invest their additional funds is com- 


mendable and has the approval of the com- 
mittee, but foreign companies admitted in such 
states should be permitted to invest their funds 
in class and character prescribed by the state 
of their incorporation; or in the case of alien 
companies, in a state in .which they are do- 
mesticated. 

It furthermore asserts that it is contrary both 
to the best interest of policyholders and of all 
concerned for a given state to select local se- 
curities, and to prefer by legislative compl- 
sion (or through coercion) the investment of in- 
surance company assets in such securities, 
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Says Unemployed Need 
Industry, Not Money 


WILLIAM B. 





BAILEY’S VIEWS 





Travelers Economist Says Many Euro- 
pean Workers Have Achieved Secur- 
ity at Expense of Opportunity 





“Insurance by industry” is the best 
way to solve the problem of. the unem- 
ployed worker, and not state insurance 
or a dole system such as some European 


countries have, declared William  B. 
Bailey, economist of the Travelers, in 
his address before the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America at its meeting in the 
Hotel Astor, Monday afternoon. Mr. 
Bailey said that the present situation is 
nothing new in history as similar situa- 
tions have confronted man through the 
centuries. 

The United States has been able in the 
past to solve the problem by providing 
industry and Mr. Bailey believes that it 
will be able to do the same now. For 
instance, in the past ten years, indus- 
try has done a remarkably good job in 
giving employment to thousands of men 
thrown out of farm work, and it has had 
little credit for the work. In reviewing 
this country’s history, it will be seen, 
said the speaker, that there has always 
been cropping up a new industry to 
make use of man power. “What is most 
needed today is a new industry,” de- 
clared Mr. Bailey. 

He remarked that cycles such as the 
present are bound to come every eight 
or ten years. During them, many peo- 
ple pay for the recklessness and mis- 
takes of the past. Many live beyond 
their means during a period of prosper- 
ity and refuse to lay 2 aside any percent- 
age of their earnings for emergencies. 
There are bound to be periods of opti- 
mism followed by periods of extreme 


pessimism. Fortunately, there are signs 
of hope at present. Bank savings are 
improving, and _ everything indicates 


that by next summer there should be 
a definite upward trend, continued the 
speaker. 


European Difficulties 


“European countries are encountering 
considerable trouble in their insurance 
system,” Mr. Bailey said. “One of the 
British workman’s slogans now is “Take 
it easy,’ one of the chief causes of dis- 
turbance there. Many men are half- 
supported without working. Many chil- 
dren in England are growing up who 
have never known their father to do a 
stroke of work. Germany is experienc- 
ing trouble also, as are other countries 
where the dole system is used. 

“State insurance such as European 
governments now have have provided 
money but not jobs. That is where the 
weakness lies. 

“People point to the happy condition 
of the workers abroad. They have pur- 
chased a certain amount of security and 
equality at the expense of opportunity. 
Let down the bars on American immi- 
gration and see -how many would flock 
to this country. The boats wouldn’t be 
able to hold them all.” 

Mr. Bailey repeatedly stressed the the- 
ory that industry could solve the unem- 
ployed problem if it tried to persistently 
and intelligently. For instance, if one- 
fourth of the workers now employed could 
be put on a one-half time basis, or even 
if one-half of the workers would quit 
working one-fourth of the time, the sit- 


uation would be tremendously improved. 

“Of course, should any state after con- 
sideration decide to take up unemploy- 
ment insurance, the insurance fraternity 
should support the plan. That would 
only be their duty,” continued the 
speaker. 

The plan set forth by Dr. Paul Doug- 
las, economist of the University of Chi- 
cago, for an American system of unem- 
ployment, was described by Mr. Bailey, 
who remarked that it had some good 
points as well as some fallacies. Dr. 
Douglas’s plan was presented at the con- 
ference of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science at its Phila- 
delphia meeting last week. The plan is 
as follows: 

Dr. Douglas’s Plan 

“Reserve funds to be established by 
the joint contributions of employers and 
employes, the administration of the 
funds to be under a joint board. 

“Rate of payment into the fund to be 
determined by the rate of unemployment 
in the industry, similar to the practice 
of fixing rates for workmen’s compen- 
sation in accident cases. 

“Benefits to be paid only to those laid 
off and not those discharged for just 
cause, limiting benefits to fifteen weeks 
after two weeks of idleness. 

“No benefits to be paid workmen re- 
fusing jobs in their own line nor to men 
on strike. Provision to be made to pre- 
vent payment of benefits from ‘freezing’ 
labor and preventing men from moving 
to other places in search of work. 

“Benefits to be less than regular pay; 
workers in lowest paid groups to re- 
ceive about 50% of normal income and 
those in highest paid groups to receive 
no more than about 30% of normal in- 
come. 

“Partial layoffs to be credited toward 
insurance benefits. 

“Co-operation among the states in or- 
der to make machinery, rates and pay- 
ments as uniform as possible. 

“The state to exercise no control at 
the beginning, permitting industry to de- 
velop the plan, with state action only if 
industry fails. 

“Public employment offices to be in- 
creased and to co-operate in operation 
of the plan. Local employment offices 
under joint control of employers and 
employes to help gtabilize industry and 
to co-operate where possible.” 





MONTHLY YIELD IS $110.83 

The present monthly yield on the 
Berkshire Life’s new 12% guaranteed 
income policy, announced last week, fig- 
uring on the basis of a $10,000 face value 
contract, should be $110.83 instead of 
$113.30, which figure was mentioned in 
a story and advertisement on the new 
policy in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. 














THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 


to Age 65 next birthday. 


potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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New England Mutual 
_ Holds Atlanta Meeting 
HOLD REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


President George Willard Smith At- 
tends and Addresses Gathering 





For Southeast 





The general agents it. the southeast- 
ern territory of the New England Mu- 
tual Life held a regional conference this 
week at 
Smith, president of the company at- 
tended and addressed the conference and 
among others 
were: 
of agencies and Dr. 
ciate medical director. 
Hartford, president of the general agents’ 


Atlanta. 


from the 


association also attended. 


On Monday evening the out-of-town 
guests were entertained at a dinner at 
the Biltmore Hotel by President Smith, 
and on Wednesday night, 
force, headed by Maj. 
eral agent for the territory, was enter- 
tained at dinner by President Smith. 

A.feature of the social side of the 
meeting was a golf match at East Lake 


George 


home office 
Charles F. Collins, superintendent 
H. M. Frost, asso- 
George L. Hunt, 


the Atlanta 
R. J. Guinn, gen- 


ae 


and other executives played 


ence were: ; 
agent at Richmond; Wilson 


mett Rolston, 


sseeeiiitans 


Wednesday afternoon, when Mr. Smith 


a round 


with Bobby Jones, world famous golfer, 
Among those attending the confer- 
L. Butterworth, general 


Williams, 


New Orleans; Henry T. Thomas, Louis- 
ville; Harvey H. Wilson, Savannah; Em- 
Chattanooga ; 


B. W. 


Davis, Richmond; D. A. Holloway, Mont- 


gomery; : : 
race J. McGee, Greenville; 


Willard 





year to $81,383,037. 


the United States. Residence 


totaling $1,383,300 on 222 farms 


family type. 


H. S. Winn, Roanoke; 
F. S. Chis- 
holm, Birmingham; F. F. Folsom, Tam- 
pa; and E. C. McGinnis, Raleigh. 


Hor- 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY FUNDS 

With over six and a half millions in 
mortgage loans approved during Novem- 
ber, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States brought its 
real estate investments for the current 


The loans provide housing facilities for 
14,100 families in 312 cities throughout 


and farm 


properties again absorbed the bulk of 
the funds allotted by the Equitable’s 
mortgage loan and real estate depart- 
ment last month, agrarian investments 


and dwel- 


ling loans amount to $5,062,350 on 1,145 
houses, some of which were of the two- 
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LIFE. PRESEBENTS MEETING 





Meeting Human Needs 
Now Better Than Ever 


LIFE INSURANCE MEETS TEST 





James Lee Loomis, as Chairman, Tells 
of Great Service Under Present 
Conditions 





Never before has life insurance been 
as large a factor in American life as it 
is today; in no previous period, not ex- 
cepting the influenza epidemic of 1918 
and 1919, has it rendered a service so 
large, so immediate and so necessary as 
it has rendered this year, said James Lee 
Loomis, president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, in his address as chairman of 
the annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York this week. Mr. Loomis went on 





JAMES LEE LOOMIS 


to show that the vast reserves of life 
insurance have lessened the force and 
effect of the depression on the whole 
nation and upon the individual policy- 
holders and beneficiaries directly bene- 
fited. 

“Life insurance is at this moment ra- 
diating confidence, dispelling fear and 
stimulating prosperity,” said Mr. Loomis. 
“It is building for peace, but is prepared, 
as it has always been prepared, as a 
Strong ally of the nation in the diré 
event of war.” 


Figures for End of Year 


Mr. Loomis said that at the end of 
this year the total volume of new insur- 
ance purchased by the people of the 
United States alone would amount to 
$18,500,000,000. This sum exceeds by $1,- 
100,000,000 the average yearly purchases 
for the preceding five record-breaking 
years and is less than 4% under the pre- 
vious high-water mark of 1929. The 
Current year’s purchases of new life in- 
Surance exceed the total life: insurance 
in force as recently as 1911 when it had 
Just passed the $18,000,000,000 mark. The 
total life insurance in force at the end 
of this year will amount to $108,500,000,- 
000 The number of. policyholders will 
have increased this year by 1,000,000 to 

000,000, representing 54%-of the coun- 
try’s population. 

Made Vast Resources Available 


-Even more impressive,” said Mr. Loo- 
mis, “because it deals with actual human 


Distinguished Gathering At 
Presidents’ Association Meeting 


Insurance executives, state insurance 
commissioners and others identified with 
the business to the number of several 
hundred converged on New York City 
this week to attend meetings by groups 
representing all branches of insurance. 
Among the major events was the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
which opened yesterday at the Hotel As- 
tor and continues throughout today. 

The meeting was presided over by 
James Lee Loomis, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, as chairman. He pre- 
sented figures compiled by the associa- 
tion showing that the new life insurance 
purchased by the people of the United 
States this year will amount to $18,500,- 
000,000 and that 54% of the population is 
now protected by life insurance. 

The results of a world survey of life 
insurance made by the association were 
given by Frank L. Jones, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
which revealed that 85% of the life insur- 
ance in force in the world was held by 
English-speaking peoples. 

A method of meeting the pressing 
problem of old age retirement for wage- 


earners was outlined before the execu- 
tives by Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan, who urged them to 
give thought to this matter rather than 
leave it to a compulsory state system. 

Summaries of these and other address- 
es are given elsewhere in this issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. Among oth- 
ers on the program yesterday were: 
Petrus Peterson, general counsel of the 
Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb.; Frank 
B. Noyes, president of the Associated 
Press; Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin; and Ernest La- 
pointe, former minister of justice of Can- 
ade. Among those to be heard today 
are Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock; Arthur Hunter, second 
vice-president and chief actuary of the 
New York Life; Leighton McCarthy, 
president, Canada Life; Harry W. Ding- 
man, vice-president and medical director, 
Continental Assurance; Clarence C. Wy- 
song, president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners; Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, director of the Nor- 
man Bridge Laboratory, and John J. Pel- 
ley, president of the New Haven Rail- 
road. 








needs, is the story of the fruitage of 
this great growth as told by the pay- 
ments made during the year to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. Approx- 
imately $2,200,000,000 is being paid dur- 
ing 1930 to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries, $238,000,000 more than during 1929, 
the previous record year. This year’s 
payments, exceeding by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars the amount of life in- 
surance policy payments in any previous 


is a great blessing to the people of this 
‘country, and therefore a great asset to 
the nation, that this money should have 
been so received during this troubled 
year of 1930. Of the total of $2,200,- 
000,000, the sum of $1,325,000,000 will have 
been paid to living policyholders as divi- 
dends, matured endowments, annuities, 
disability benefits and cash surrender 
values. 

“The amount paid in cash surrender 





ciate. 


in a savings bank reduces purchases. 


life insurance. 
ment issue. 
needed.” 





Chairman Loomis’ Vision of Life Insurance 


In his address as chairman of the annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents Chairman James Lee Loomis said: 

“The active solicitation of life insurance, the persistent efforts to create 
the habit of a premium deposit, the marshaling of billions of funds by this 
process, has produced for present and future generations a quantity of con- 
fidence and independence which we are unable adequately to grasp or appre- 


“Having established the habit of making regular premium deposits, un- 
wise purchases in periods of extravagant buying are lessened. 
ever, a mistaken notion that money paid for life insurance premiums or put 
It works the other way. The habit of 
thrift promotes and increases earning power, lessens fear, and causes pur- 
chases to be made more wisely. The-persons who have saved in times of 
prosperity are the persistent buyers in times of adversity. The public wants 
They want it because it is the supreme protective and invest- 
They want it because it is always worth the most when most 


It is, how- 





year in this or any other country, have 
been made from funds readily available 
without weakening the financial struc- 
ture, and despite business depression or 
difficulties in the financial world. This 
money was available, not because of any 
financial magic of life insurance execu- 
tives, but because of the sound practices 
covering the administration of the busi- 
néss. Maturities were anticipated, and 
the money was in hand. 


“This is a master example of reserve- 
building for human needs. Death claims 
and all other demands have been met 
as easily and as promptly as in the times 
of the greatest prosperity. Returns to 
policyholders by way of dividends, in- 
cluded in these sums, have been made 
as usual. These payments represent the 
full value of every contract obligation 
without diminution. Some portion of 
this payment of $2,200,000,000 has been 
received in every city and town of these 
United States. It is more pleasant to 
give than to receive, but nevertheless it 





values will be larger than usual this 
year. Occasions will arise, particularly 
as in the current year, when, all other 
resources having failed, the policyholder 
turns to the surrender value of his. in- 
surance. But even here we must recog- 
nize—conscious as we are of the loss of 
the protection involved—that life insur- 
ance is serving pressing human needs. 
The balance of $875,000,000 will be paid 
to the beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders. It is not difficult to measure 
the importance of these payments to 
beneficiaries at a time like the present 
when to secure employment is difficult. 
Such money is indeed a Godsend in those 
cases, and they represent the majority, 
where life insurance is the sole depend- 
ence of the family. 

“The rapid growth in the total amount 
of these policy disbursements is indi- 
cated by noting the fact that the $2,- 
200,000,000 paid out in 1930 is double 
+ amount that was paid out during 


Suggests Plan For 
Old Age Provision 


ALONG LINES OF GROUP LIFE 





Leroy A. Lincoln, Vice-President, Met- 
ropolitan, Outlines Contributory Meth- 
od Before Presidents 





Bills aiming to provide old age relief 
are being introduced in most state leg- 
islatures—there were 327 such bills pre- 
sented this year—and they represent all 
shades of opinion on how to meet the 
problem presented by the indigent aged. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
this week, Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, said that 
the institution of life insurance, as or- 
ganized and developed since the middle 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


of the last century, offers the most per- 
fect mechanism for the accumulation and 
distribution of the reserves of fore- 
thought ever devised by man. “So far,” 
said Mr‘ Lincoln, “this mechanism has 
been most largely devoted to reserves 
available to those who shall be left be- 
hind on the death of the individual but 
the same processes are available and to 
some extent been availed of to provide 
reserves for one’s self as well as for 
one’s dependents.” 

The financial history of most plans 
for old age pensions has been an unhappy 
one, Mr. Lincoln pointed out, because 
they were unsoundly conceived. There 
are reported to be more than 450 indus- 
trial retirement plans in the United 
States covering 4,000,000 active employes, 
and in addition the pension pjans de- 
veloped by churches, colleges and other 
institutional bodies. 

Several of the large life insurance 
companies have for some years been en- 
gaged in developing appropriate plans 
whereby industry might avail itself of 
the life insurance organization to make 
its contribution toward solving the prob- 
lem of old age dependency. 

Three Fundamental Questions 

In approaching the problem of provi- 
sion for old age Mr. Lincoln said: “Suit- 
able provision for the reasonable comfort 
of every citizen in his or her old age 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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LIFE PRESIDENTS MEETING 





Insurance As Reserve 
Of American Character 


ADDRESS BY FRANK L. JONES 





World Survey of Life Insurance Shows 
85% Held by English Speaking 
Peoples 





In a scholarly address on the building 
of an American character reserve deliv- 
ered before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in New York this 
week, Frank L. Jones, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
discussed the place of life insurance in 
the social order. “Who would have pre- 
dicted eighty-seven years ago, when the 
agency system started,” he said, “that 
200,000 energetic men and women would 
today be engaged in the service of edu- 








FRANK L. JONES 


cating the public in its duties and re- 
sponsibilities, which, in the aggregate, 
means the weaving of sound traits and 
habits into the very fabric of character 
reserves. Approximately 70% of all the 
life insurance of the world is owned in 
the United States. We have created 
reserves of more than $16,000,000,000 for 
the payment of future claims and which 
with other reserves yet to be created 
will bring to maturity more than $100,- 
000,000,000 face value of life insurance. 
What proof of American character these 
reserves are!” 


World Insurance Survey 


Mr. Jones presented the figures com- 
piled by the Life Presidents’ Associa- 
tion on life insurance in other countries. 
The survey just completed, and covering 
95% of the world’s insurance, shows that 
life insurance in force throughout the 
world at the end of 1928 amounted to 
$136,000,000,000, a net increase of $12,- 
000,000,060 over 1927. Of the 1928 ag- 
gregate, $95,306,000,000 was in force in 
the legal reserve companies of the United 
States, or about 70% of the world’s to- 
tal. In 1924 the total shown by the first 
world survey was approximately $90,000,- 
000,000. United States companies car- 
ried 70.9% of this sum, or $63,780,000,- 
000. Since 1924 world insurance in force 
shows an average increase of 12.03% per 
annum, while for the United States the 
corresponding figure is 10.57%. “It must 
be noted, however, that the rate of in- 
crease abroad is based upon a much 
smaller volume,” said Mr. Jones, 

Rank in volume of life insurance trav- 
els a criss-cross path around the world. 
Beginning in the United States it jumps 
the Atlantic to the United Kingdom; it 
comes back to Canada; crosses the Pa- 


cific to Japan for fourth place; then 
jumps the continent of Asia to Ger- 
many; back over the Atlantic and the 
Pacific to Australia; then swings back to 
Sweden which occupies seventh place. 
“Significant is the fact that 85% of 
the world’s life insurance is represented 
by English-speaking countries,” com- 
mented Mr. Jones. The United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia, Union of South 
Africa and New Zealand, ranking in the 
order named, together with the United 
—— have an aggregate of $115,605,- 


“That the United States, with 6.2% of 
the world’s population, should have 70% 
of the world’s total of life insurance is 
indeed striking,” Mr. Jones continued. 
“Let us test our achievement by its re- 
lation to wealth. The world’s wealth is 
estimated at 1,000 billion dollars, that of 
the United States at 350 billion dollars, 
or 35% of the world’s total. The per- 
centage of life insurance in the United 
States to the world’s total is therefore 


it was 12%. Among the most eager stu- 
dents who came to America from foreign 
countries to study life insurance are rep- 
resentatives of Japanese insurance com- 
panies, said Mr. Jones. 
Life Insurance in Force Throughout 
the World 
(Monetary Units of Foreign Countries Converted 
to Equivalent of. United States Currency) 


Companies of: Dec. 31, 1928 Deg. 31, 1929 


1United States. ..$95,306,315,000 $103,146,440,000 
Ss ser aecticie 5,720,413,000 6,608,526,000 
7,4 


BECRICO occciesice ,402, 42,809,000 
a Ese 435,110,000 

7Argentina ..... 94,699,000 105,591,000 
oS eee nae 33,439,000 85,270,000 
*TITAGURY ov o:<.0's\0 14,529,000 17,714,000 
jas ee eee 10,998,000 12,885,000 
British Guiana.. 9,010,000 


United Kingdom 11,481,582,000 11,705,129,000 


Germany ...... 3,283,625,000 3,722,694,000 
NS ree 1,158,820,000 1,259,731,000 
Netherlands .... 974,018,000 1,055,823,000 
ee ese 951,274,000 1,039,155,000 
il ee 884,586,000 

2Switzerland .... 571,284,000 614,457,000 
Denmark ...... 432,386,000 

INGRWOY. -A0sscs 375,395,000 


Slump Due To Lack Of 
Economic Leadership 


PRESIDENTS HEAR GLENN FRANK 





University of Wisconsin Head Says En- 
tire Western World Has Reached 
an Impasse 





The present world condition of busi- 
ness depression is the result of a lack 
of economic statesmanship, said Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, in an address before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
this week. “The entire economic order 
of the western world has reached an im- 
passe,” he said, “from which only the 
most clear-headed, creative and coura- 
geous educational, industrial and _politi- 
cal leadership can extricate it.” 





traits and habits. 


character. 


activities.” 





Frank L. Jones On American Character 


In his scholarly address before the Life Presidents, Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, discussed character in its 
social relationships, the following being a brief excerpt:: 

“The building of reserves of character includes the building of correct 
An important distinction between a man who is a bar- 
barian and one who is civilized is that the latter has accumulated a large 
number of those traits and characteristics which are involved in social rela- 
tionships. The path which has been traveled from the primitive individual to 
the modern social individual is marked by a constant acquirement of social 
values—these may be referred to as human reserves or habits or reserves of 


“As society moves forward it establishes an increasing number of stand- 
ards. * * * Society, even in a highly civilized community, has not developed to 
the point where these evidences and elements of character have become actual 
character reserves in the lives of all the people. 
choose how many of these, if any, he will adopt as standards which govern 
his life and, therefore, whether or not he is to acquire for himself these 
character reserves which would operate automatically as habits in his daily 


Each individual is free to 











double our percentage of the world’s 
wealth.” 

The United States has increased its 
total, with slight variation, in conform- 
ity with the increases of the rest of the 
world. Other countries, though possess- 
ing only a small portion of the world’s 
aggregate, have been making phenome- 
nal percentage increases. Poland leads 
the world with an increase for 1928 of 
69%. In Europe, Hungary is second with 
31% gain; followed by Austria with 29% 
gain; and Germany, fourth in rank, with 
26% gain. 

South American countries, too, are ac- 
tive in the development of life insurance 
protection. Brazil increased its total 
41% during 1928 while Argentina was a 
close second with an increase of 37%. 

Japan is vigorously expanding its in- 
surance business. Although the begin- 
ning of life insurance in Japan dates back 
to 1880, its real growth has been made 
since 1900 and particularly since 1916. 
Japan’s increase in 1927 was 6%; in 1928 





MOGIISS «500000 370,011,000 506,160,000 
Czechoslovakia 187,600,000 226,638,000 
Finland 185,623,000 211,682,000 
2Poland ... 89,987,000 
Hungary 79,943,000 
Belgium ...... 69,053,000 87,633,000 
Rumania ...... 64,365,000 
“Bulgaria 6... < 27,444,000 
METOREE! 6c0scees 10,413,000 9,330,000 
eee 3,733,657,000 3,972,874,000 
Pe ey ee 259,343,000 
ORO OE 60,330,000 62,248,000 
2Union of Sout 
PRETICR: - 6:6.0:o'sis:« 3669,295,000 
CANBITANA 6 .< ss: 2,310,579,000 
4New Zealand .. 117,170,000 122,942,000 
‘Other countries. 5,990,302,000 


1 Not including government war risk insurance. 

2Amounts cover insurance in force on lives of 
residents of country in both domestic and foreign 
companies. For all other countries, amounts 
cover insurance in force in domestic companies 
including their foreign business. 

3 Estimated on basis of amounts of other years. 

Including government insurance. 

5 Estimated at from 4% to 5% of the world’s 
total. 

Sources: Special reports received through the 
courtesy of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
official publications of foreign countries and for- 
eign and domestic trade publications. 








Company Action Upheld 


A suit to force the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life to accept liability on a policy 
that had lapsed a year before the as- 
sured died has been decided in favor of 
the company. The assured, James L. 
Jones of West Virginia, paid one annual 
premium on the policy and selected the 
“automatic premium loan” option in case 
of non-payment of future premiums. He 
failed to pay the next premium and for 
four years the policy was carried by the 
cash value under the automatic premi- 
um loan. Then the amount of cash value 
over the sum owed the company was 


too small to cover the annual premium 
and was applied as a quarterly premium. 
The small residue was then used to pur- 
chase extended insurance, which lapsed 
finally in August, 1927. Jones died in 
April, 1928. The beneficiary claimed that 
if the whole cash value had been ap- 
plied on extended insurance it would 
have covered the date of the assured’s 
death. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled that the company had done the 
proper thing in following the assured’s 
original choice, especially so as the as- 
sured had made no request for other 
action. 














DR. GLENN FRANK 


As to wherein the leadership failed he 
said: “By a thousand superficial tests 
our captains of education and our cap- 
tains of industry have been successful 
during the decade just closed, but in the 
deeper sense, they failed when faced 
with the crucial test of their careers, 
namely, the prevention of the current 
economic depression. And before they 
can again lay claim to success they must 
help us do two things, viz.: 

“First, they must help us make our 
universities once more educational insti- 
tutions as well as training stations for 
narrow specialists. 

“Second, they must help us make our 
economic order as socially efficient in its 
policies for using goods and distributing 
wealth as they have made our machine 
order technologically efficient in its proc- 
esses for making goods and producing 
wealth.” 


Sees Greater Prosperity Possible 


Concluding, Mr. Frank said: “The gist 
of what I have tried to say today 38 
that our panicky present is the result of 
our planless past. If-we isolate any Sec- 
tion of economic America, we find that 
it has been managed admirably, but if 
we look for general economic statesman- 
ship we look in vain. If we permit the 
present to be as planless as the past has 
been, if we content ourselves with hastily 
improvised policies to jack up morale 
or hastily improvised protests to pro 
vide stump-speech copy for the next cam 
paign, we shall find ourselves citizens © 
a fear-ridden future in which we sha 
be dragged at the heels of forces an 
fears over which we shall be able to &* 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Lincoln on Pensions 


(Continued from Page 13) 


is a matter of common interest to every- 
one. Some have shown themselves amp- 
ly able to look after themselves while 
others will always require not merely 
assistance but complete sustenance and 
care. In considering the problem, we 
have three preliminary and fundamental 
questions: 

“First—What citizens should partici- 
pate in organized or regulated effort to- 
ward the systematic establishment of re- 
serve provision for their own old age? 

“Second—Who shall furnish the cost 
of such provision—the community, each 
individual for himself, employes in in- 
dustry or employes and employers joint- 


“Third—Through what central organi- 
zation shall these provisions be admin- 
istered ?” 

Attacking the first fundamental ques- 
tion, Mr. Lincoln would eliminate from 
the group that should undertake mea- 
sures of self-protection for their old age 
both those who have already established 
their own reserves and those who have 
no means and no prospect of securing 
any. “Between the two relatively small 
classes named,” said Mr. Lincoln, “those 
having large means on the one hand 
and the utterly indigent on the other, 
there lies the vast majority of our pop- 
ulation, the great self-respecting inde- 
pendent class of our citizenry which 
earns its daily bread, clothes and edu- 
cates its family, provides not only ne- 
cessities but luxuries, and, to the ex- 
tent of a majority of our wage-earning 
population, life insurance benefits for its 
dependents.” 


Who Should Bear Cost? 


Next Mr. Lincoln took up the question 
of cost and who should bear it. “Either 
part of the income earned during. the 
active years of life must be reserved by 
some one for distribution over the in- 
active old age,” said Mr. Lincoln, “or 
else the succeeding generation will be 
obliged to allot part of its own current 
earnings:for the support of the aged of 
the preceding generation in the hope that 
when it, in turn, shall reach old age, the 
succeeding generation will do likewise. 
It is axiomatic that the accumulation of 
Teserves produces independency, while 
the passing of the burden to the future 
generation means dependency. And so, 
if the independence of the American peo- 
ple is to be developed through an organ- 
ized, regulated and systematic channel, 
retirement benefits to be paid out at 
some future date should be met from re- 
Serves in hand which have been previous- 
ly paid in or set aside for the purpose. 

“If the conclusion is correct that in- 
dustry and employment should share in 
the cost of retirement benefits, it never- 
theless remains possible,. and entirely 
Proper, that the individual employe 
Should also join in the cost of the pro- 
vision being made for his benefit. He 
should do this by making current contri- 
butions from his wages or salary, which 
will not only augment the amount which 
will be payable but also will have the 
very important psychological effect of 
enlisting his active interest and support 
In the project. Each worker,is the true 
Owner of his own energies. The em- 
ployer is a consumer of a part. There- 
fore, it is not equitable nor to the best 
Interests of either the employe or the 
&mployer to adopt any plan which does 
not reflect this co-operative principle and 
joint interest. Surely by joint and sys- 


tematic action on the part of employers 
and employes the spectre of old-age de- 
Pendency on the part of our working 
men and women will soon disappear.” 
Mr. Lincoln said that organized pro- 


jects for the systematic establishment of 
retirement benefits for all workers should 
be advocated; that funds for such bene- 
fits should be built up by contributions 
from both employes and employers; and 
that the project should be administered 
by life insurance companies under state 
supervision. He would provide that 
should the employe change his employ- 
ment benefits already purchased would 


stantly more and more attractive plans 
for life insurance. And then let our 
companies, officers, administration, field 
—the whole gigantic machinery which 
goes under the name of life insurance— 
devote itself whole-heartedly and inten- 
sively to putting retirement benefits with- 
in the reach of everv working man, as 
has been done in the case of life insur- 
ance.” 





of the Metropolitan Life. 


tributory group life insurance. 





Urges Companies Take Up Old Age Retirement 


A method whereby each individual could make provision for his or her 
old age through existing insurance companies and on a contributory basis 
was outlined before the Life Presidents by Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
He sees this*as an obligation of industry to be 
undertaken voluntarily with employe and employer participating as in con- 


“Let us apply the same ingenuity to the preparation of retirement plans,” 
urged Mr. Lincoln, “ as has been used in the preparation of our constantly 
more and more attractive plans for life insurance.” 








remain payable and the new employer 
would take up the contributions to be 
made on the part of the employer. If 
the employe should remain out of em- 
ployment he might continue to make 
such payments as he liked. Also, if after 
an interval when no contributions have 
been made he should resume employ- 
ment the contributions could be resumed. 

There was no need for a state com- 
pulsory system to solve this problem, 
Mr. Lincoln said. He pointed out that 
wherever tried in other countries they 
had fallen short of achieving the end 
sought. In closing he said: “Let us apply 
the same ingenuity to the preparation 
of attractive retirement plans, as has 
been used in the preparation of our con- 


INSURES ITALIAN OFFICIALS 





National Institute at Rome to Furnish 
Government Officials Insurance 
at Cost 

An agreement between the Italian de- 
partments of the treasury and the interi- 
or with the National Institute of Insur- 
ance at Rome has been arrived at where- 
by insurance on the lives of government 
officials is to be effected at cost with 
deduction for large families. The de- 
ductions are 25% if there are at least 
five children, 50% for six children and 
75% for seven children. Lower taxes 
on this insurance are also provided and 
special broad conditions are granted to 
the officials. 





salesmanship.” 


in that of the buyer.” 


tomorrow?” 


and consideration. 





SALESMANSHIP 


As reflected in ideas presented by agents of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in a book issued by that Company 
entitled, “Wise Saws and Modern Instances”: 


“The matter and manner of what the agent says either insures 
the man or leaves him uninsured.” 


“Successful life insurance agents are at least seven-tenths 
salesmen to three-tenths theoretical insurance men. 


“Salesmanship -is simply making someone else feel as you 
do about the thing you have to sell.” 
“Arguments won’t sell life insurance.” 


“Salesmanship is the ability to sell a man something at a 
mutual profit which he had not thought of buying before the 
salesman called his attention to it.” 


“Make insurance interesting to every man you talk with.” 


“It is not so much what you say as it is the kick that you 
put behind it that brings results.” 


“I believe absolutely that ninety-five per cent of the 
psychology of salesmanship lies in the head of the seller and not 


“The rules of success in life insurance are so simple that we 
stumble over them. What is simpler than the proposition that 
you plan and lay out today the work you are going to do 


All of which is referred to life insurance salesmen for thought 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cultivate 








Frank on Leadership 
(Continued from Page 14) 


ert no more control than we exerted 
over the forces that brought a bloated 
market to explosion in the fall of 1929. 

“This fear-ridden and uncontrolled fu- 


. ture need nct be. There is genius enough 


in America to evolve and tc execute po- 
litical and economic policies that will 
give us a future that will, in point of 
material well being and social enrich- 
ment, far outstrip the very real, if some- 
what spotty, prosperity of the last dec- 
ade. If America does not realize this 
finer and more fruitful future, and be- 
gin ‘her realization of it with decent 
promptness, it will be either because at 
the top we suffer a breakdown of in- 
dustrial, political and educational states- 
manship or because at the bottom the 
people, in a moment of leaderless confu- 
sion, fanatically follow some false prophet 
from either the ultra-reactionary or the 
ultra-radical camp. It will not be because 
the cards of destiny are stacked against 
us. They are not. Every card in the 
deck is in our hands. It is a matter of 
playing them expertly.” 





ZARO AGHA AT LEAST 70 





Doctors’ Committee Is Non-Committal 
About Age of 156; Find Turk Like 
Normal Septuagenarian 

Zaro Agha, the Turk who claims to be 
156 years old and who came to the United 
States this year, is physically very like 
the usual man of seventy: years, a com- 
mittee of prominent doctors of New York 
reported in the “Medical Mentor.” The 

oy ° 
physicians were non-committal as to the 
possibility of Zaro Agha being as old 
as claimed. Many life insurance actu- 
aries have gone on record as being skep- 
tical of Zaro’s great age. 

According to his case history as given 
to the physicians, Zaro Agha never had 
a day’s illness until four years ago when 
he ate some spaghetti in Italy. His moth- 
er died at 75, father at 112, two brothers 
at 93 and 30 and two sisters at 45 and 
65. He is the father of thirty-six chil- 
dren from eleven marriages, all chil- 
dren being now dead but one daughter 
of sixty-five. A few years ago he was 
entirely bald, but he now has a growth 
of wooly hair like that of a baby. 

Most of the doctors stated that ex- 
amining Zaro Agha without any previous 
knowledge of him they would have taken 
him to be about seventy, but that at 
the advanced ages it is difficult to tell 
age within ten years or so. It is im- 
possible to prove medically that a person 
has definitely not reached an abnormal 
age, they said. The committee was from 
the American Medical Editors’ and Au- 
thors’ Association and investigates med- 
ical topics of interest to the general pub- 
lic which are apt to be reported in gar- 
bled fashion. 





CHATHAM AGENCY IS SOLVENT 

Although it was closely affiliated with 
the Chatham Savings Bank of €hatham, 
Va., which was placed in receivership 
last week, and its officers were also of- 
ficers of the bank, the E. S. Reid & 
Co. agency of that town was a separate 
corporation and is not embarrassed by 
the failure of the bank, according to 
Frank Marshall, secretary-manager, who 
was cashier of the bank. Edwin S. Reid, 
president of the bank, is also president 
of the agency which was founded many 
years ago by his father, the late Edwin 
S. Reid, Sr. Inquiry disclosed that the 
agency had approximately $2,700 on de- 
posit in the bank when it suspended op- 
erations: while the bank held notes of 
the agency of about the same amount. 
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ITHER from your own personal experience or 


from observation you know how miserable one 
can feel when suffering from a cold. 


Of course you know some of the causes — chilling 
drafts, wet feet, over-fatigue, balky digestion, or an 
invading germ. You know it is harder to fight a cold 
when you are run-down. Keep yourself fit. 


For the sake of your own personal comfort you want 
to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible time. For 
your own personal safety and that of your friends you 
ought to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible time. 
There are many different kinds of colds — hard to 
distinguish one from the other. All of them are 
threats and one leads to another. 


The original cold, if not promptly cured, breaks down 
resistance and is sometimes followed by a second cold 
more stubborn and oftentimes more treacherous than 
the first. The mucous membrane of the nose and 
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throat is so weakened by Cold No. 1 that the way is 
opened for dangerous germs to enter. 

Cold No. 1 is the Pygmy that crawls through the 
keyhole and unlocks the door for Cold No. 2, the 
Giant. In fact, to carry the picture further, the 
Pygmy Cold, which may be nothing worse than 
snuffles, a slight cough, a bit of an ache or a pain, 
may be followed by any one of several Giant Colds— 
influenza, pneumonia or tuberculosis. 

Take no chances the next time that symptoms of 
catching a cold are shown by you or someone in your 
family. Consult your doctor and dispose of the 
Pygmy quickly, before he can open the door for the 
Giant. At such a time a skilful doctor is your best 
ally and you will be wise in following faithfully his 
orders. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be glad 
to mail free, its booklet, “Just a Cold? Or”—to any- 


one who requests it. Address Booklet Department 
12-EU-O. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ong Manson Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Finds Weight and Body 
Measurements Related 


FACTS DEFINITELY ESTABLISHED 





Dr. Charles P. Clark Devises Valuable 
Table After Studying More Than 
12,000 Cases 





A valuable height and weight table 
has been devised by Dr. Charles P. 
Clark, medical director of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, as the result of several 
years’ study of the large number of cases 
handled by the company. Dr. Clark has 
developed a table as related to the cir- 
cumferences of chest and abdomen, after 
carefully analyzing the reports on over 
12,000 applicants. The table is not only 
valuable to the medical fraternity and 
life underwriters, but may prove to be 
a guide for study of build supplement- 
ing the tables of average weight for 
height previously developed by the life 
companies of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The fundamental law developed by this 
study is that the circumferences of chest 
and abdomen depend upon the number 
of pounds per foot of height; that, for 
example, a group of men averaging thir- 
ty pounds per foot of height, no mat- 
ter what their heights may be, will have 
on the average approximately the same 
body circumferences. As a concrete ex- 
ample, men who are five feet tall, weigh- 
ing 150 pounds and men who are six 
feet tall, weighing 180 pounds, that is 
each being thirty pounds per foot of 
height, notwithstanding the wide differ- 


ence in stature, will have circumferences * 


of about thirty-nine inches for chest ex- 
panded, thirty-five and a half inches at 
deep expiration, and an abdominal girth 
of about thirty-four and a half inches. 

By means of this table it is possible 
to definitely state how ‘great a devia- 
tion from the theoretical measurements 
any particular individual is showing. It 
also has been possible to classify the 
type of build according to variation from 
average and to establish the differences 


which occur in distribution of flesh, par- . 


ticularly fat, at the various ages from 
youth to well advanced age. The ten- 
dency of youthful individuals, because 
of the absence of excess adipose tissue, 
is to show measurements which are un- 
der the average given in the table. Men 
in the third and fourth decade will tend 
to show measurements approximately 
equal to those of the table, and men 
over fifty will frequently show a slight 
increase in measurements. This change 
with age is possibly related to the two 
factors of decreased metabolism with in- 


Pacific Mutual’s New 
Income Bond at 55 


ADVANCE RATE SCHEDULES OUT 





Contract Is Similar to Company’s Other 
Retirement Bonds; Disability Bene- 
fits Are Optional 





An increasing demand for a retirement 


income bond maturing at age fifty-five. 


has resulted in the Pacific Mutual’s de- 
cision to issue such a contract. Prepara- 
tion of rates, values and dividends is 
now well under way. Agents of the 
company are now authorized to take ap- 
plications on the new form on the basis 
of advance schedules which will be 
amended. : 

Annual premiums are shown here for 
several ages: 


Participating 

Without With With 

Age Disability Disability Waiver Only 
25 $35.18 $38.26 $35.77 
30 46.64 50.14 47.41 
35 64.23 68.32 65.29 
40 94.14 99.08 95.67 
45 154.83 161.06 157.19 

Non-Participating 

25 32.48 35.52 33.03 
30 43.05 46.50 43.77 
35 59.29 63.30 60.27 
40 86.90 91.73 88.32 
45 142.92 148.98 145.11 


The company has recently issued for 
the use of its agents a rate leaflet show- 
ing the accumulations of the retirement 
income bond dividends left at interest 
from the date of issue of the contract 
to the maturity age selected. The addi- 
tional amount of income which these 
dividends will purchase upon the regular 
maturity of the contract is also shown, 
based on a unit bond of $10. 





DECLARED A PROFESSIONAL 


“Canadian Insurance” prints this para- 
graph: 

Here is a new one in life insurance 
agency work. A_ university student 
named Bausch, who is one of the great 
football players in the States, has been 
declared a professional because he re- 
ceives $75 a month from a life insurance 
company as advance salary on business 
he may sell after he graduates. 








creasing age, and decreasing physical ac- 
tivity. Furthermore, the athletic type 
with large chest development and small 
controlled abdomen on the one hand, and 
the obese type with relatively small chest 
circumference but excessive abdominal 
girth, are easily pictured, and the degree 
of variation from average can be defi- 
nitely established. 





DEATH OF ERNEST E. DECKER 





Union Central Manager in Portland 
Passed Away Suddenly; W. F. Han- 
selman in Temporary Charge 

The Union Central Life recently suf- 
fered a loss through the death of Ernest 
E. Decker, the company’s manager in 
Portland, Me. Mr. Decker died sudden- 
ly Sunday morning, November 30, while 
starting on a business trip from Port- 


land. He represented the company in - 


the city for thirteen years, previous to 
which he was a general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 

The Portland agency will be in tempo- 
rary charge of Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies Wendell F. Hanselman. 


RULE ABOUT MURDER CLAIM 

A written contract such as an insur- 
ance policy cannot be reformed unless 
evidence is clear and convincing and 
then it can be reformed only on the 
ground of fraud or mutual mistake was 
the decision made by the Court of Ap- 
peals in the suit of Jessie Owens of 
Corbin, Ky., against the National Life 
& Accident in which her husband, Sher- 
man Owens, had a policy. Owens was 
killed by a policeman in Corbin who 
had shot and intentionally killed him. 
The company declined to pay the policy 
on the ground that the policy provided 
that where the insured was intentionally 
shot and killed the company was ex- 
empt from payment. 








FIND BUSINESS GOOD 

Agencies of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, located in the Middle West, are 
showing a substantial increase in paid- 
for business for the year, supporting the 
contention of business leaders that the 
central states are only slightly affected 
by the business depression. During the 
first nine months of the year twenty- 
four of the company’s agencies located 
in the Middle West recorded an increase 
of more than $1,000,000 in their aggre- 
gate of paid-for business as compared 
with that of the same period of 1929. 


Farsightedness 
Of Scott 


(Continued from Page 5) 
argue against a motion for printing their 
policy forms. In this connection he said: 
“T should certainly have done this on 
the general ground that while each per- 
son could at any time obtain sight of 
the contract at a call on the directors 
or managers, it would be absurd to print 
it for the use of the company, and that 
exposing it to the eyes of the world at 








FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


large was in all respects unnecessary, and 
might teach novel companies to avail 
themselves of our rules and calculations 
—if false, for the purpose of exposing 
our errors—if correct, for the purpose of 
improving their own schemes on our 
model. But my eloquence was not re- 
quired, no one renewing the motion 
under question; so off I came, my ears 
still ringing with the sound of.thousands 
and tens of thousands, and my eyes daz- 
zled with the golden gleam offered by so 
many capitalists.” 

In this last-named company and also 
in the Scottish Widow’s Fund Society 
he carried some additional personal life 
insurance. A fac-simile of the Edinburgh 
Life policy is shown in this article. 

If these historic transactions were to 
occur today and the question of a busi- 
ness life insurance trust were to be pre- 
sented to Sir Walter Scott and Con- 
stable & Co. and James Ballantyne by 
well-equipped life underwriters and trust 
officers, the condition of the affairs of 
this great and interesting man would 
have been investigated and discussed in 
the light of present methods for pro- 
tecting business interests through life 
insurance. Through such service prob- 
ably the catastrophe of 1826 could have 
been in large measure prevented. It 
may also be supposed that under pres- 
ent conditions the amount of life insur- 
ance placed upon one who possessed such 
great potential earning power would have 
been to a much greater amount than 


£22,000. 
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J. F. Williams Reviews 
History of Disability 


SAYS CHANGES WERE NECESSARY 





Illinois Life Vice-President Tells How 
Benefits Were Fourteen Years 
Getting a Foothold 





A brief history of the story of total 
and permanent disability benefits was 
given by John F. Williams, vice-president 
of the Illinois Life, in the company’s 
field “Bulletin” in connection with an 
article in which he describes the IIli- 
nois Life’s new disability rider form. 
Mr. Williams brings out that it was nec- 
essary for provisions which are practi- 
cally uniform to be established in view 
of the enormous losses. experienced by 
life companies from their operation of 
disability benefits. 

Vice-President Williams gives credit to 


the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
for introducing disability benefits in 1896. 
its clause provided, on receipt of satis- 
factory proof of disability, either for 
waiver of premiums or for granting of 
a Disability Life Annuity in considera- 
tion of the surrender of the policy. Ap- 
parently little interest was shown in the 
new clause, as up to 1906 only seven 
companies had adopted a similar provi- 
sion; however, about 1910 the idea of in- 
corporating a disability benefit began to 
spread and nearly every company now 
issues the benefit in some form. 

The original idea of providing a waiver 
of premium benefit only was unfortu- 
nately not adhered to. Provision at first 
was made for paying the face amount in 
ten annual instalments, which payments 
reduced the amount insured, in event of 
recovery from disability. Later, provi- 
sion was made for an annual income of 
10% of the face amount to be paid in 
addition to the waiver of premium and 
still later for a monthly income of 1% 


of the face amount in addition to the 
waiver of premium benefit. 


Extensions of Clause 


Isolated examples of still further ex- 
tensions of the monthly income idea were 
payment of 2% of the face amount as a 
monthly income where disability was in- 
curred by accident, and the provision 
that if the insured was prevented from 
performing his usual occupation, the 
monthly income would be granted, even 
though the insured were obviously en- 
tirely capable of performing other oc- 
cupations. 

As time went on, some companies ex- 
tended what appeared to be undue. lib- 
erality to the insured in construing the 
provisions of their clauses, especially as 
to making retroactive payments of in- 
come and waiver of premium, where 
proofs of disability were submitted 
months or years after the alleged date 
of commencement of disability. 

There was also a question as to the 


adequacy of the premium rates charged 
for these disability benefits, which ques- 
tion appears to have been well founded 
in view of the experience of the com- 
panies. 


These companies in the Gain and Loss 
Exhibit in their successive annual state- 
ments showed enormous losses from the 
operation of the disability benefits. The 
attention of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners was finally 
attracted by these losses and this body 
of state supervising officials in Septem- 
ber, 1929, adopted standard provisions for 
disability, after these provisions had been 
carefully considered by department and 
company officials for nearly two years, 


The meaning of the new standard dis- 
ability provisions is that the disability 
clauses of all life companies after July 
1, 1930, are practically uniform in all re- 
spects—such as definition of disability, 
dating back of benefits, the time within 
which notice of claim may be given, etc. 
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Christmases happy ones. 


Name 


St., Boston, Mass. 


I'd like to know more about how a gift of life insurance can help to make all her future 





Address 





A. M. 


Leaves from two Diaries 


— wherein 
the 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Suggests 
a practical but not 
unromantic answer 
to the 
Christmas Gift 
Problem 





The advertisement will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue of American Magazine and Parents 
Magazine 
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European Insurance Advertising 


Companies Taking Advantage of Expositions for Displays of 
Various Kinds; Italian, French and Swedish Companies 
Attract Favorable Attention From Visitors 


By CARL TH. ENDEMANN, 
New York City 


In a European trip which I have re- 
cently completed I was much interested 
to note the manner in which European 
insurance companies are taking advan- 
tage of great expositions (fairs which 
draw people from all over the world) in 
making advertising displays, running 
booths, etc. 

At the recent Antwerp Exposition sev- 
eral insurance companies were represent- 
ed and a French company received a 
medal for its display. 3 

At the German International Press 
Exposition of last year fire insurance 
companies had a good representation. 


Built Pavilions 


In Italy the companies have been very 
much on the job. This was particularly 
noted last fall at the “Fair of the Levant” 
in Bari, Italy. The well known Assicur- 
azioni Generali there erected a beau- 
tiful pavilion near the main entrance of 
the exposition. The flags of Trieste and 
Venice, home offices of the company, 
were floating from the top of the build- 
ing. Probably the cleverest move made 
by an insurance company on any fair as 
yet was in the case of the Assicurazioni 
Generali which had arranged to have 
the post office as well as the telegraph 
office of the fair in their building. Many 
who visited the fair had to go into the* 
building of the insurance company at 
least once, if not more often, so that 
the displays of the company were forc- 
ibly brought to the attention of every- 
body. This usually forms one of the 
main problems of insurance companies 
at expositions as a majority of people 
will pass a pavilion if they see it is that 
of an insurance company. 

In the interior of the building of the 
Assicurazioni Generali the progress of 
the company in the years 1835 to 1928 
was very effectively shown through a 
rqw of graduating columns representing 
the volume of business as frequently 
shown in black ard white advertising of 
companies. The columns, however, were 
made more attractive to the public by 
placing on top of each a beautiful China 
Statue of a woman dressed according to 
the fashion of the time corresponding 
to the business volume represented by 
the height of that particular column. This 
certainly was a very effective way of 
making dry life insurance volume sta- 
tistics attractive to the public. In fif- 
teen days one million visitors from all 
parts of Italy and Europe visited the 
Exposition and the advertising of the 

. G, thus covered other countries too 
as it is working in most countries of 
Europe. ; 


National Insurance Institute of Italy 


Another pavilion which impressed 
chiefly through its exterior was that of 
the National Insurance Institute, largest 
Italian life insurance carrier. It had the 
form of a modernistic lighthouse con- 
Sisting chiefly of a metal and glass tow- 
er which was the tallest structure on the 

xposition grounds and attracted great 
attention merely through this fact. Sev- 
eral other companies had their displays 
in this building. 
_ Italian papers commenting upon the 
Msurance displays say that they were 
very artistic, but that after all the sales 
appeal was the most important thing in 
advertising and that this was missing in 

ari. It would seem that they might 
pore learned something from the excel- 
ent displays of the Skandia at the Stock- 


holm Exposition. The Chicago Exposi- 
tion no doubt will bring some new out- 
standing ideas and they should be com- 
birations of artistic quality with sales 
appeal. 

The Eastern Underwriter has already 
had something to say about the splendid 
exhibit of the Skandia at the Stockholm 
Exposition. The company occupied a 
small building where there were con- 
stantly changing window displays, most 
impressive. The best one I saw was a 
display featuring water leakage insur- 
ance, showing a room flooded by water 
from an overflowing sink. The faucet 
was left open. In the living room the 
water was shown standing about two 
feet high. A dog had saved himself by 
jumping back and forth. A chair was 
also floating on the water. These ex- 
hibits had a distinct sales appeal for 
the Skandia policies. Some were soid 
in the exposition office. 





JAMES E. CORNISH DIES 


James Edgar Cornish, 26 years old, 
died last Friday at the home of his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Cornish, 
in Millington, N. J., after an illness of 
three months. Mr. Cornish was con- 
nected with the Day & Cornish agency 
in Newark, of which his father is a 
partner. The firm is general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life. Besides his 
parents he is survived by two sisters. 








Among America’s Industrial Life Leaders 
THE COLON TAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
America 


Now Leading Forty Other Companies With Over $120,000,000 In Force 
And More Than $23,000,000 In Ordinary 


Growing Stronger and Stronger Every Day 
A Good Company to Represent 
Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 








Offers Methods to Fight 
Mounting Medical Costs 


HOW INSURANCE CAN FIT IN 


Article by Evans Clark of Twentieth 
Century Fund in “Atlantic Monthly”; 
Proposes a Medical Guild 


“A Cure for Doctors’ Bills’ was the 
provocative title of an enlightening ar- 
ticle in a recent “Atlantic Month- 
ly” written by Evans Clark, director 
of the Twentieth Century Fund. Mr. 
Clark feels that it is high time that some 
means be taken so that the layman can 
combat medical costs more conveniently. 
He says that we are insured against al- 
most every contingency of modern life 
except the one most likely to occur, and 
offers some suggested practical remedies 
for the situation. He feels that three 
practices will do much toward acting 








“Was a panacea for the problem: group 


medical practice, periodic medical exami- 
nations and the insurance principle. As 
a possible working combination of these 
three principles he suggests what might 
be called “medical guilds.” 

Mr. Clark sets forth the cry of the 
average victim of medical costs in this 
manner: 

“I find peace of mind in knowing that 
if someone runs into my car and tears 
a fender off I can stand the expense. 
My insurance company will pay the bill. 





Insurance. 


“Net Results-- 


the True Measure of Progress 


The theme of the joint meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is well selected. Discussion of it will prove intensely 
interesting and immensely valuable to the institution of Life 


The Guardian applies this measure to its own progress.* 
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*Last year, The Guardian’s gain in ordi- 
nary life insurance in force was 11.6% of 
its total in force at the beginning of 1929 
—the third highest ratio among the lead- 
ing companies writing only ordinary insur- 
ance. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE - - NEW YORK CITY 








The same thing is true of fire. If my 
house burns down I am guaranteed the 
funds with which to rebuild. If I should 
come to die I should have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that my life insurance 
policies will at least keep the family 
from the poorhouse. 

“But if I or any member of my fam- 
ily should have another serious illness 
I doubt if I could ever be rid of the 
debts with which my life would be bur- 
dened. I cannot understand why society 
has not devised some method by which 
I and millions like me may be assured 
in advance that we can meet the costs 
of illness. After all, I am more likely 
to be sick than to suffer by fire or be 
robbed or lose my life. Why can I not 
be protected where protection is most 
likely to be needed?” 


Applying the Insurance Principle 


With reference to the application of 
the insurance principle, Mr. Clark says: 
“Why the principle of insurance has not 
long since been generally applied to med- 
ical care is a mystery to those laymen 
who have stopped to consider it. The 
essence of insurance is co-operative pro- 
tection through small regular premium 
payments by a group sufficiently large 
so that the sum total of contributions 
is enough to cover the future losses of 
anyone member. Perhaps none of us 
will ever suffer loss by fire or run down 
a pedestrian, but we are willing to drop 
enough money into a common insurance 
box every year to relieve ourselves of 
the necessity of meeting such a crisis 
with a lump-sum payment. Only in this 
way can we budget life—can we discount 
the future in terms of our present re- 
sources. 

“Insurance against the expenses of ill- 
ness is no more difficult of application 
in principle than insurance against fire 
or burglary or flood or earthquake. Every 
form of insurance rests upon future ex- 
pectancies reduced to a mathematical 
formula on the basis of past experience. 
Were accurate records available of the 
amount of medical care required per per- 
son per year by a large enough segment 
of human experience, it would be possi- 
ble to calculate the size of the insurance 
pool necessary to pay for such care in 
the future. 

“A straightforward mathematical proc- 
ess would then reduce this amount to 
the dollars and cents which each indi- 
vidual would have to contribute each 
year to make up such a sum. As in the 
case of fire or burglary insurance, this 
amount would be far less than the in- 
dividual would have to pay to foot the 
bill of a sudden illness—would be small 
enough, indeed, to be easily encompassed 
in a modest family budget. 

“Group practice, periodic examinations 
and insurance—each is a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of health. A whole, 
however, is often of greater yalue than 
the sum of all its parts. So would an 
institution be that fused these three ele- 
ments into a complete service to the pub- 
lic. The medical guild which we pro- 
pose would combine the efficiencies and 
economies gvined by organized doctors 
in well-staffed groups with a co-operative 
sharing of the costs of illness by pa- 
tients and with the advantages of reg- 
ular medical examinations.” 





SAME DIVIDEND SCALE 
The dividend schedule for 1931 has 
been approved by the directors of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, maintaining during 
next year the same dividend rate paid 
this year. 
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THE HARNESS ’til they drop 


Asx your prospects if they are plan- 
ning to stay in their business harness until 
they drop. Are they willing to endure 
the strains and distractions of the fast 
pace of business through their sixties and 
seventies? Will they be at the beck and 
call of employees requiring important de- 
cisions, the necessity of watching details 
and answering the phone, when other men 
are enjoying a rest from business cares? 


You can arrange to relieve them from 
such enervating worries when they reach 


H E 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS ei INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


o- 
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60, 64 or 65. You can show them how an 
income can be arranged from the same 
life insurance policies that protect their 
families during their productive years and 
will also pay a comfortable income at 60, 
64 or 65 and as long as they live. 

You can provide this by selecting Trav- 
elers Insurance Annuity or Retirement 
Income policies. 

Any Travelers Branch Office will be glad 
to explain the advantages of selling these 
business-like contracts for business men. 


T-R A.V Ee es 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 
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Investment Discretion In Trusts 


Usually Advisable to Give Corporate Trustee Full Discretion; 
But Courts Make No Distinction 


Whether an agent should advise his 
client who is setting up a trust to give 
the trustee full discretion in the matter 
of investments is one that frequently 
arises. In a discussion of this subject 
W. R. C. Rowan writing in “The Life 
Underwriter” of the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, says that there 
is no difference between the scrutiny and 
watchfulness exercised by the courts with 
respect to estates whether such full dis- 
cretion is given or not. 

Unless the trust agreement gives the 
trustee discretionary power in the in- 
vestment of trust funds, the trustee 
would be obliged to confine itself strictly 
to what are called “legal investments,” 
namely, government, state, county or mu- 
nicipal bonds and first mortgages on real 
estate, and would be obliged to convert 
into such “legal investments” any other 
kind of property coming into its posses- 
sion. An exception is sometimes permit- 
ted in the matter of retaining certain 
property with the approval of all the 
beneficiaries. An example of this is the 
case of In re Taylor’s Estate, Pa. (1923- 
277 Pa. 518), where the courts refused 
to surcharge the executor with losses 
sustained through holding for several 
years after decedent’s death certain divi- 
dend-paying corporate stocks purchased 
by the decedent, where these investments 
were retained by consent of the benefi- 
ciaries. 


Even where confined to “legal invest- 
ments,” the trustee must watch them very 
carefully, and if retention of the securi- 
ties will injure the estate, the trustee 
must dispose of them. The trustee is 
obliged to regard equally the interests 
of both the life tenants (to get them the 
best income) and the remaindermen (to 
preserve the capital for their benefit), 
and must at all times look to three ele- 
ments, namely security of principal, rea- 
sonable income and ready marketability. 


Courts Hold to Strict Accounting 


The strict accounting to which the 
courts hold trustees in the management 
of trust estates, even where they are 
given full discretion in making invest- 
ments, is illustrated by the following pro- 
houncements of the supreme court of 
New York in the case of Gould Estate 
(1925): “But authorizing a trustee to 
make such investments as he may think 
Proper does not confer an unlimited pow- 
er in the use of the trust property. The 
discretion cannot be used arbitrarily, ac- 
cording to the whim, caprice or personal 
interest of the trustee. He must use good 
faith and reasonable prudence in exer- 
Cising his discretion. Although the will 
did not confine the trustees to so-called 
legal investments, the trustees, neverthe- 
less, were confined to investments, and 
Were’ not authorized to conduct a busi- 
hess or to finance railroads, or to specu- 
late in future values of railroad proper- 
ties, Even where a:trustee is acting un- 
der a discretionary power, such as was 
conferred in this will, he owes an undi- 
vided duty to the estate, and must act 
In the most scrupulous good faith for the 
benefit of the beneficiaries, uninfluenced 
Y other considerations.” 

wind again the same court stated: 
Within well recognized principles of 
equity, all the investments made by the 
trustees to the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
and allied corporations, now objected to, 
Must be disapproved. They were improp- 
*t, improvident, speculative, and tainted 
with the personal interest of the trustees, 
oO some of them. The trustees are liable 
Or all losses resulting therefrom, and 
they must be surcharged with the amount 
of estate funds used in making said in- 
Yestments, with interest at the rate of 
Ro etc.” Also, in the case of Cady’s 
state the Appellate Court of New York 


- able 


stated: “Under no pretext whatever may 
trust funds be used for engaging in wild 
speculation or for the trustee’s individual 
benefit. To so use them is illegal, and 
constitutes a devastavit, and the funds 
may be reclaimed, not only from the 
trustee, but from any one receiving them 
with notice.” 





URGE DOLE LIKE ENGLAND’S 





Prominent Socialists Advocate Insurance 
Fund Contributed to by Worker, 
Employer and State 


Unemployment insurance for the 
United States was strongly recommend- 
ed at an unemployment conference held 
recently in New York City by promi- 
nent Socialists. Rev. Charles W. Lath- 
rop, executive secretary of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, advocated American adoption of 
the “dole,” England’s system of unem- 
ployment. He:declared the British sys- 
tem was not merely a “dole” system but 
a scientific method of unemployment in- 
surance. He remarked: “If I had to 
choose between the dole and the dolor- 
ous condition of our country I would 
choose the dole every time. It is bet- 
ter than starvation.” 

Dr. Harry W. Laidler, executive di- 
rector of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, urged employment insurance as 
a means of avoiding the American “dole.” 
He said the unemployment problem 
would not be ended when this period 
of depression was over, declaring the 
number of unemployed, from 1920 to 
1927, had varied from a minimum of 
1,300,000 to 4,200,000. He urged adoption 
of the British system in which the work- 
er, employer and state contributed joint- 
ly to the insurance fund. He said a 
national system of insurance was prefer- 
to state insurance but probably 
would be held unconstitutional. 





TRIBUTE TO JOHN A. TORY 





Record-Breaking Business Is Turned In 
to Honor Sun Life Manager 
on Birthday 

The head of the Western Ontario 
Branch of the Sun Life, John A. Tory, 
recently passed his sixty-first birthday 
and the occasion was celebrated by his 
field force, who turned in a total of 181 
applications for $558,500 of life insurance 
on the natal day. 

The significance of this effort was 
commented on by Mr. Tory, who, at a 
ball given in his honor, pointed out that 
this one day’s applications represented 
the same amount of applications in the 
Western Ontario Branch the first year 
he came to Toronto, twenty-three years 
ago. The veteran manager was present- 
ed with a beautiful electric grandfather’s 
clock by those associated with him in 
the agency. 





HELP IN CANCER FIGHT 


It was announced in New York re- 
cently that through special gifts by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and The Prudential, 
1,100,000 pamphlets listing the symptoms 
most familiar in cancer and a warning 
for wariness of the disease will be issued 
to all public and parochial children on 
November 1 during New York Cancer 
Week. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift was for 
$3,300 and will pay for the 1,000,000 to 
the pupils, while the remainder are to 
be paid for by The Prudential. 





“After all is said and done, the mcst 
effective cure for bad times rests with 
business men themselves. There is no 
substitute for individual initiative, indi- 
vidual faith, individual courage.”—Dwight 
Morrow. 


SWISS ACTUARIAL VOLUME 





Proceedings of Swiss Actuarial Associa- 
tion for 1929-1930; Technical Papers 
and Reviews 

The 1929 volume of the Swiss Actua- 
rial Association covering the proceedings 
for 1929-1930 has been issued. It is the 
twenty-fifth volume of the association’s 
proceedings. It contains the report of 
the 1929 annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion and the following technical papers. 

W. Friedli:—The Finance System of 
Old Age and Orphans’ Insurance (in 
German) August Urech:—On the Tech- 
nical Basis of a Group or Collective 
Insurance (in French). M. Haldy :—In- 
fluence of Variations in Disability on 
Mathematical Reserves (in French). 
Emil Goring :—Mortality of Substandard 
Risks (in German). Hans Jenser:— 
Modified Exponential Parameters in the 
Analysis of Widows’ Fund. Experience 
(in German). And Hans Christen :— 
The Interest Rate Problem in Annuity 
Calculations (in German). 

The volume contains also a number of 
excellent reviews of recent publications 
in the field of insurance and actuarial 
science, a guide to recent accessions to 
the society’s library, the constitution and 
by-laws of the Society and an index to 
the membership. The twenty-five vol- 
umes of this association’s proceedings 
contain some of the most original con- 
tributions to insurance science extant 
anywhere. 





SIMPSON AGENCY MEETING 


The P. W. Simpson agency of the 
Aetna Life in Indianapolis held its an- 
nual meeting and sales conference re- 
cently. Among the speakers were Dewey 
R. Mason, assistant superintendent of 
agencies from the home office;. A. B. 
Harris, R. Ralston Jones, H. W. Florer 
and T. J. Moloney, other home office rep- 
resentatives; A. L. Rust, Paul Spelcher, 
L. O. Schriver. E. C. Deckard, M. C. 
Thornton and Mansur B. Oakes. 





FRONT WHEEL 
DRIVE— 


The: value to an automobile of 
the front wheel drive is well 
known—its value to a salesman is 
not so well known. A company 
that pulls its men along instead of 
pushing them offers a front wheel 
drive for their salesmanship. Fi- 
delity. is such a company. 

Its lead service and Low Rate 
policies make selling easier. It of- 
fers a_live-and-let-live contract 
backed by more than half a cen- 
tury of fair dealing. It is finan- 
cially solid and operates in thirty- 
nine states, including New York, 
on a full:level net premium basis. 
It has over $422,000,000 insurance 
in force. 


A front wheel drive com- 
pany that pulls rather than 
pushes. 

Openings available for the 
right men. 


The Fidelity Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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Spectacie | 


Gurren .»+ dazzling 
...a city transformed into 
a fairyland of brilliance... 
Chicago in 1933 ...a city 
of splendor ... engineers 
and architects .. . artists 
and artisans ... combined 
energies directed toward 
adefinite goal...Chicago's 
Second World’s Fair... 
the nations of the world 
will be the welcome guests 
of a great city... a great 
city in her party dress ... 
Chicago promises in her 
enthusiasm .. . and her 
promises are being backed 
with good old-fashioned 
hard work. 


1933 will find Ribas 
ready for her guests. And 


the Illinois Life will cele- 
brate with its city. Forty 
years going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
_INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
Illinois Life Building 1212 Lake Shore Drive 
Raymond W. S , President 
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Life Counsel Ass’n Hears 
Timely Topics Discussed 


SUMMARY OF SOME ADDRESSES 





Partnership Insurance From Legal 
Angle Analyzed by J. S. New of 
Eureka - Maryland 





At the meeting in New York this week 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel heard a number of addresses on im- 
portant legal aspects of the insurance 
business. A paper that should be of 
considerable value to the producing agent 
as well as the company is that on the 
law of partnership life insurance deliv- 
ered by Jacob S. New, second vice-presi- 
dent, Eureka-Maryland Assurance, Bal- 
timore. 

Mr. New explained that this subject is 
not fully treated in any of the legal pub- 
lications except as to the insurable in- 
terest of one partner in another’s life. 
Partnership life insurance has become 
increasingly popular with the insuring 
public and while such coverage can be 
of inestimable value, yet if not properly 
written, it will defeat the very purpose 
for which it was intended, and result in 
loss to either the co-partnership or the 
deceased partner’s beneficiary. Separate 
policies on the lives of the partners are 
superior in every way to joint policies 
for the benefit of their partnership, Mr. 
New said. A joint policy is useless after 
the death of one partner; it is of doubt- 
ful value after a partner retires, and is 
defective and insufficient for the benefit 
of the partnership after a new partner 
is admitted. A separate policy on the 
life of each partner is flexible in that it 
can be transferred to the retiring part- 
ner and a new separate policy can be 
taken out by the firm on the life of the 
newly admitted member. 


Whole Life Plan Best 


The whole life plan is the best suited 
for the usual partnership relation, said 
Mr. New, although in special cases en- 
dowment insurance may cover the needs 
of the business situation. Other than 
the legal questions that have arisen in 
connection with the subject of insurable 
interest, there is no branch of the sub- 
ject of partnership life insurance that has 
caused more litigation than the question 
of who is entitled to payment of the 
proceeds of the policy. The method most 
frequently used in the past has been to 
make the policy payable to the partner- 
ship, but due to the subsequent experi- 
ence of underwriters it has been found 
that it had led to a great many “contro- 
versial questions relating to the settle- 
ment of the proceeds after the policy 
had matured. 

If the policy is made payable to the 
partners aS a partnership and the in- 
surance is intended for the purpose of 
credit reinforcement then it is logical 
for the premiums to be paid by the part- 
nership, said Mr. New. Likewise, if the 
insurance fund is intended to compen- 
sate the partnership for the loss of the 
valuable member by death, the partner- 
ship should pay the premiums but in no 
other case should this method be pur- 
sued. In all’ other cases except those 
above indicated the individual partners 
should pay the premiums particularly if 
the insurance is to be used for the pur- 
pose of retiring any of the partnership 
interests at death. As this is the purpose 
in a large majority of the cases for which 
the insurance is applied it seems tliat 
generally speaking the better practice 
would be for the individual partners to 
pay the premiums, concluded Mr. New. 

A timely subject was discussed by 
«Frederic G. Dunham, assistant general 
counsel, Metropolitan Life, who suggest- 
ed a procedure for preventing loss 
through check collections involving failed 


banks. This is particularly timely be- 
cause of the large number of bank fail- 
ures in certain sections of the country. 
Mr. Dunham’s paper-is summarized else- 
where in this issue. 

The life insurance law of Illinois was 
analyzed and discussed by Burton 
Sears, vice-president and general counsel, 
National Life, U. S. A., Chicago. 

Robert A. Adams, general counsel of 
American Central Life, Indianapolis, pre- 
sented a paper in which the presumption 
of death as a result of unexplained ab- 
sence was considered in its relation to 
life insurance litigation, particular con- 
sideration being given to the rules held 
by the various courts as to proof re- 
quired to determine the time of death 
in an absentee case and the presumption 
dealing with death in common disasters 
where, under the weight of authority, the 
courts hold that there is no presumption 
and that upon death following a com- 
mon disaster insurance will pass to the 
personal representatives of the insured 
rather than to the personal representa- 
tives of the designated beneficiary. 





Dunham Before 
Counsel 


(Continued from Page 1) 


receipt given would probably not suffice 
except in cases where the opposite party 
had the opportunity of employing an- 
other medium of payment, if unwilling to 
be bound thereby. Therefore, where the 
transaction is by mail, as in the usual 
case of payment by check, the bill, notice 
or memorandum requesting or requiring 
payment, should state, in effect, that pay- 
ment made by check or draft would be 
at the risk of the remitter; and the fe- 
ceipt therefor should supplement such 
notice with a corresponding reservation.” 


Wording of Suggested Clauses 


The forms of reservation which Mr. 
Dunham suggests for inclusion in pre- 
mium and interest due notices and in 
receipts, intended to operate as agree- 
ments binding premium payers and 
mortgage debtors to bear the risk of loss 
until actual payment of remittance 
checks, are as follows: 

For Notice—Remittance may be made 
by check or draft subject to the condi- 
tion that such check or draft may be 
handled for collection in accordance with 
the practice of the bank(s) employed, 
and that receipt therefor shall be void 
unless the amount due is actually re- 
ceived by the company. 

For Receipt—This receipt is subject to 
the condition that any check or draft 
remitted in settlement may be handled 
for collection in accordance with the 
practice of the bank(s) employed, and 
that it shall be void unless the amount 
due is actually received by the company. 





A. E. PATTERSON FIGURES 

The Alexander E. Patterson agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
Chicago reports that sales for the eleven 
months of 1930 exceed its total sales for 
the twelve months of 1929, The 1930 
paid business through November is $14,- 
864,325, compared with $14,601,198 for all 
of 1929. November was the twenty-first 
consecutive million dollar month in paid- 
for business for this agency. 





EQUITABLE INVESTMENTS 

With more than $6,500,000 in mortgage 
loans approved during November, the 
Equitable Society of New York brought 
its real estate investments for the cur- 
rent year to $81,383,037, according to the 
announcement made by President Thom- 
as I. Parkinson last week. The loans 
provide housing facilities for 14,000 fam- 
ilies in 312 cities throughout the country. 


ANOTHER U. S. LIFE 
The United States Life of Portland, 
Ore., has been formed with capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of $300,000. W. E. 
Hibbard is executive vice-president. 








Problems Confronting 
British Life Offices 


HIGH RATE OF LIFE BONUSES 





H. M. Trouncer, President of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, Discusses Present 
Situation 





Some of the problems confronting life 
offices in the United Kingdom, such as 
the high rate of life bonuses and the 
rates charged new entrants, were very 
frankly discussed before the British In- 
stitute of Actuaries in London recently 
in the presidential address of H. M. 
Trouncer, actuary and manager of the 
London Life Association. Referring to 
the high rate of life bonuses, he said 
it was the function of the actuary to 
see whether the position was a perma- 
nent one. He must be satisfied that the 
rates charged to new entrants provided 
for the maintenance of the current rates 
of bonus. It would be unwise to rely 
on a high rate of interest in future in 
order to maintain a high rate of bonus. 

Commenting on the pressure of com- 
petition in life insurance, which had re- 
sulted in the declaration of higher rates 
of bonus, especially for.new entrants, 
and the issue of contracts at lower rates 
of premium than would have ruled if 
there had been no such pressure, Mr. 
Trouncer said that healthy competition 
was undoubtedly a great protection to 
policyholders, and it was difficult to say 
just in what circumstances competition 
became unhealthy, but he thought that 
actuaries could diagnose correctly. 

The financial effect of declaring too 
high a rate of bonus was very different 
from that of issuing contracts at unre- 
munerative rates, because adjustment 
could be made at subsequent declarations 
of bonus but the volume of business ef- 
fected on the basis of the maintenance 
of current rates was so large that it 
became a matter of good faith and was 


thus of equal, if not of greater, impor- 
tance. 


Called Too Good Terms 


During the war bonuses generally had 
to be passed because of the depreciation 
in values, and when stocks recovered the 
opportunity was taken of strengthening 
reserves. Mortality was much lighter 
and the effective rate of interest, in spite 
of heavy taxation, was higher, all of 
which tended the same way and made 
higher bonuses practicable. 

It was the function of the actuary to 
see whether the position was a perma- 
nent one; he must be satisfied that the 
rates charged to new entrants provided 
for the maintenance of the current rates 
of bonus. Otherwise he was giving too 
good terms to new entrants at the ex- 
pense of the existing assured, and soon- 
er or later the rate of bonus must come 
down. In such circumstances should not 
the rates of premium for new entrants 
be revised? The point he wished to 
make was that it would be unwise to rely 
on a high rate of interest in future in 
order to maintain a high rate of bonus. 

Referring to the low competitive rates 
for non-participating life insurance in 
the United Kingdom, Mr. Trouncer re- 
marked that these, apart from the ques- 
tion of interest, turned largely on the 
question of mortality. Were they justi- 
fied on relying on the lowest rates of 
mortality yet shown remaining perma- 
nent? No doubt each actuary would 
from time to time have taken out the 
experience of his own office, and might 
have found that there was the same 
gradual improvement in mortality as was 
shown in the institute annuity experi- 
ende. They should await confirmation 
by the new institute-experience of as- 
sured lives, but here a special word of 
caution was’ necessary, he said. 

The first figures they would get would 
be based only on a three years’ experi- 
ence. Surely before arriving at any def- 
inite conclusions they must wait for more 
years to be included, said Mr. Trouncer. 
He did not think it was wise to calcu- 





-—— 


late rates for non-participating contracts 
on the low mortality that they appeared 
to be experiencing at the moment, with- 
out a good margin. 


Pension Schemes Competition 


_ Pension schemes were another matter 
in which competition was very keen, and 
they presented problems to actuaries in 
connection with mortality. Take for ex- 
ample an ordinary commercial company 
where there was no question of a dan- 
gerous trade or occupation. What was 
the right table of mortality to use for 
pensioners in thirty or forty years’ time? 
Ought they for safety to assume the 
forecast mortality of annuitants, or were 
they justified in using a table which 
showed heavier mortality? The use of 
another table might make a considerable 
difference in rates of premium or con- 
tributions, and more still in the liability 
shown by a valuation. The responsibility 
of the actuary was a heavy one. 

Pension schemes were also one of the 
few matters which brought consulting 
actuaries into competition with life of- 
fices. Small schemes, where the prin- 
ciple of average had not room to work, 
naturally went to the life offices. It was 
in the larger schemes that the consult- 
ing actuary had great responsibility. It 
must be remembered that he was in a 
sense an interested party, for he would 
naturally be consulted over the scheme 
if it were brought into being. 

This was an example of the tremen- 
dous importance to their profession that 
actuaries who set up in independent 
practice should be of the highest char- 
acter and integrity. He did not mean 
to imply that consulting actuaries should 
have a monopoly of these virtues—quite 
the contrary. He held very strongly 
that the responsible actuarial posts 
should be filled by men of character and 
personality. . 

In“the case of most offices the bonus 
system provided a safety valve and a 
loss on non-participating business would 
diminish the surplus available for distri- 
bution. In some shareholding companies 
the dividend would furnish a similar safe- 
ty valve, but would not such circum- 
stances accentuate the tendency to amal- 
gamations with a view to reducing over- 
head charges per policy? He preferred 
not to contemplate such a possibility. 





UNION COOPERATIVE BIRTHDAY 





Washington Company Celebrates Sixth 
Anniversary; Has More Than 
$89,000,000 in Force 
The Union Cooperative Insurance As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C., has been 
celebrating the sixth anniversary of its 
incorporation this week. The company 
now has insurance in force of more than 
$89,000,000, representing an increase for 
the year ending November 10, of 

$30,000,000. 

It will be recalled that this last sum- 
mer the Washington company took over 
the John Mitchell Mutual Life of Penn- 
sylvania, a company devoted almost en- 
tirely to insuring miners in the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields. The Union Co- 
operative, however, is extending the 
state’s business to all classes of risks, 
as it has done elsewhere. ~The company 
has enjoyed considerable success with ts 
special Group Life contract and Group 
Annuity plan for labor organizations. 

The company’s officers include: 
Charles P. Ford, president; William F. 
Kelly, vice-president; Gustave M. Bug- 
niazet, secretary-treasurer; and Charles 
F. Nesbit, insurance counselor. 





LOCAL MANAGERS MEET 


A meeting of the Life Managers’ As- 
sociation was held on Wednesday of last 
week at the Advertising Club, New York 
City, The guest speakers were William 
L. Boyce, agency manager of the Equit- 
able Society at Syracuse, and John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., director of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. The 
business meeting was followed by a din- 
ner. 
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Effect of Insurance 
On Nation’s Welfare 


Cc. PETRUS PETERSON’S ADDRESS 





Bankers Life Executive Tells How Life 
Insurance Affects Public Opinion, 
In Turn Affecting Law 





The value of life insurance in relation 
to the welfare of the nation was stressed 
by C. Petrus Peterson, general counsel 
of the Bankers Life of Nebraska, in his 
address on “Law—the Ultimate National 
Reserve,” given before the Thursday 
afternoon meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. Mr. Peter- 
son defined national reserves as those 
elements of national strength which 
may be drawn upon to meet national 
crises. 

In discussing the importance of law, 





C. PETRUS PETERSON 


the speaker referred to the force of pub- 
lic opinion, which is, in the last analy- 


sis, law. Public opinion, he said, makes | 


all agencies of government and com- 
mands their operation. It has_ its 
source of energy beyond the realm of 
mechanical contrivances. This energy 
may be influenced and directed. It can- 
not be destroyed. 

Mr. Peterson went on to say that no 
agency in contemporary life had a finer 
opportunity to aid in the establishment 
and preservation of sound public opinion 
than the institution of life insurance. 
Recognized as a co-operative effort, 
measurably free from the ordinary mo- 
tives of mercenary gain to individuals, 
and conditioned for its future progress 
and value upon the stability of govern- 
ment, self-interest as well as loyalty to 
sound principles calls for more than con- 
demnation of wicked, unfit, and un- 
worthy, he said. It calls for aggres- 
Sive, courageous and persistent support 
of competent, deserving and honorable 
indiyiduals engaged in the task of oper- 
ating the institutions of government. Su- 
Premacy of law and preservation of all 
the reserves, economic as well as so- 
cial, rest on the same foundation. When 
law fails, all fail. 


Forces Constantly at Work 


Again speaking on law, Mr. Peterson 
temarked: 

“In the field of law, two contending 
forces are constantly at work, one’ pull- 
Ing in the direction of centralized au- 
thority, and the other pulling in the di- 
fection of unrestrained action. These 
forces are the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces of society. 

It is the hope of the present that we 
have found, and shall be able to main- 
tain, an equilibrium between these two 
orces on a basis of the supremacy of 
aw. Two factors are indispensable to 
the lasting realization of that hope—an 
independent judiciary and a sound pub- 

€ opinion. 

Perhaps no single factor is more def- 


Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing where the matter of examinations 
was brought up. 

The commissioners’ committee on laws 
and legislation, C. S. Younger of Ohio, 
chairman, held a brief meeting Tuesday 
morning to consider the advisability of 
the convention taking any action on 
financial responsibility laws. It was 
voted that such legislation has to do only 
in part with insurance and therefore 
should not be initiated by state insurance 
departments. It is considered that this 
problem is generally a matter for state 
motor vehicle departments to handle. 
The committee also voted to accept. with 
thanks the paper presented on this sub- 
ject by Insurance Superintendent R. 








initely responsible for the confidence of 
the American people in life insurance 
contracts than the contract clause in the 
American constitution. We have placed 
the sanctity of contracts beyond the 
power of the lawmaker and even beyond 
the will of a majority of the people. The 
contract clause has been our salvation 
against the impatience of the mob as well 
as against the scheming of demagogues. 
To a very marked extent the economic 
progress of the nation is due to the in- 
violability of contract and ~ property 
rights. Our economic independence as 
individuals is based on the sacredness 
of contract and the stability of private 
property, the one, the means, the other, 
the reward of success. The maintenance 
of these principles rests primarily with 
the judiciary.” 
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Leighton Foster of Ontario who spoke 
before the recent Hartford convention. 

Several commissioners questioned 
Colonel Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut 
commissioner, about his state’s financial 
responsibility law which is working so 
successfully. He recommended that 
those interested in that statute get in 
touch with Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Stoeckel of Connecticut who handles the 
administration of that act. 

Honor Henry D. Appleton 

The principal feature of the opening 
session Tuesday morning was the pre- 
sentation of a bronze tablet to Henry D. 
Appleton, former first deputy superin- 
tendent of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department for many years, and 
also chairman for twenty-five years of 
the commissioners’ committee on blanks. 
He retired from active service early this 
year after serving forty-seven years 
with the New York Department. 

After the convention had been in ses- 











An Atmosphere 
of Success 






NEW YORK CITY 


Your business should take on 
greatly increased efficiency in 
116 John for it will be surrounded 
by many notable successes in the 
Insurance world, AND SITUATED IN 
THE BEST SPACE THAT MODERN 
BUILDING SCIENCE CAN DEVISE. 


NOW BEING RENTED 
2921 to 9442 Square Feet 
Smaller Units are Available 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 
Renting and Managing Agent 
225 Broadway NewYork BARclay 2000 


Entire floors are 











Act On Examinations 


A report of the action taken by 
the commissioners on the question of 
examinations of companies will be 
found on Page 11. 











sion for only a short while President 
Clarence C. Wysong, Indiana commis- 
sioner, announced a five-minute recess 
to be followed by a tribute to “a citi- 
zen-soldier who had been a private in the 
battle of life, had risen to posts of dis- 
tinction and served his country well.” 
Thus the scene was set dramatically for 
the actual presentation. Before Mr. Ap- 
pleton was escorted in the tablet set on 
an easel was placed at the front of the 
room. 


Button Makes Presentation Remarks 


Former Commissioners Arthur Vorys 
of Ohio, Joseph Button of Virginia and 
James Victor Barry of Michigan acted 
as an escort for Mr. Appleton. Colonel 
Button made the presentation talk. He 
said Mr. Appleton’s services had been 
held indispensable to New York state 
for almost half a century by commis- 
sioners of different political affiliations 
and that his work had always been for 
the betterment of insurance conditions. 
The commissioners were deeply indebted, 
Colonel Button said, for Mr. Appleton’s 
able and untiring efforts as chairman of 
the committee on blanks and the insur- 
ance departments of the various states 
owed him a deep debt of gratitude. 


Mr. Appleton was deeply touched by 
this recognition of his accomplishments 
and the evidence of affection. He said 
he had’ always tried to do the best he 
could and was proud of whatever he has 
done that the commissioners have found 
worthy of commendation. The real val- 
ue of the’ commissioners’ convention, he 
said, rests on the close friendships made 
at the meetings each year. 


The tablet is to be placed on the walls 
of the New York Insurance Department 
at Albany as a permanent memorial to 
Mr. Appleton. A replica of it will be 
presented later to Mr. Appleton for his 
own personal possession. William Hotch- 
kiss, former New York insurance super- 
intendent, was chairman of the special 
committee to prepare the memorial. 


The memorial bears the following in- 
scription: “In Tribute to Henry D. Ap- 
pleton; Clerk, 1883-1896; Second Deputy, 
1897-1908; First Deputy, 1908-1930; Act- 
ing Superintendent, January and Febru- 
ary, 1909, and November, 1921; Member 
of Commissioners’ Convention, 1897-1930; 
Chairman of Committee on Blanks, 1905- 
1930. 

“With sincere appreciation of his long 
and devoted service in the career of in- 
surance and insurance supervision.” 





BANK AGENCY’S TROUBLES 


The insurance department of the Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Co. of Asheville, N. 
C., which closed recently and is now 
in the hands of receivers, is still being 
operated under supervision of the state 
banking commissioner with a view of 
preserving its business while efforts are 
being made to straighten out the affairs 
of the bank. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


H.: KK. -davior: ‘of 


To the Equitable Life 
Prevent Assurance Society, 
Procrastination Oakland, Cal., has 
found the following 


presentation to be valuable in prevent- 
ing procrastination: 

“Doctor, just one more thought. I know 
that you are very sincere in the recom- 
mendations that you make to your pa- 
tients. I am sure that in the number 
of years you have practiced you have 
diagnosed the ailments of certain indi- 
viduals and then recommended a method 
of treatment which you believed would 
improve the condition. In some few 
cases, these individuals have refused to 
accept your advice and have ignored the 
treatment outlined by you. As _ the 
months have gone by you have some- 
times learned that certain of these indi- 
viduals have suffered as the result of dis- 
regarding your advice. Now, I am very 
sincere in my work as a life underwriter 
and I am making a recommendation to 
you which I know will improve your fi- 
nancial condition if you live and your 
family’s if you do not. Now is the time 
to accept the recommendation I am mak- 
ing for you.” 

In most cases the answer has been a 
signature on the dotted line and a check 
for the premium. 

ae ae 


The present state 


Insuring of the money mar- 
Their ket serves further to 
Insurance intensify the convic- 


tions of those who 
advocate settlement of life insurance pro- 
ceeds on an income basis, says “The Vir- 
ginia Bulletin.” Never was there a less 
favorable season for leaving widows 
lump sums of insurance. Too many of 
thém will seek the advice of “Uncle 
John”—an astute business man, who for- 
merly drove a taxi, but has lately “made 
a killing” with what Will Rogers calls a 
“premature” golf course. 
Apart from the services. which, through 
income settlements, the conscientious 





to housewives and mothers; you bring 
home to heads of families the utter in- 
adequacy of lump sums that, as such, 
seem a “lot of money.” You make pro- 
tection for widows and children a fool- 
proof reality—something more than a 
mere high-sounding phrase. And, inci- 
dentally, you will inevitably increase the 
size of your average sale and lower your 
lapse ratio. 


Sa ak 
E. D. Shepherd, 
Simplified who has been for 
Sales many years general 
Talks agent at Houston, 


Tex., for the Union 
Central, is a great exponent of the sim- 
plified sales talk. By that he means the 
talk that omits long, high-sounding 
words which may be correct in usage, 
but hopelessly befuddle the minds of the 
layman. 

“Forget to talk about reserves, mor- 
tality tables, pro rata premiums and the 
like,” he says, “and your prospect will 
appreciate your clear, yet complete sales 
presentation. He doesn’t like to be em- 
barrassed by having to ask the meaning 
of a strange term. Make it easy for him 
and he will make it easier for you.” 


“I’m willing to take 


Answering a chance on living a 

A Common few years yet.” How 
Objection often the life agent 
meets this reply from 

a prospect. Here is how H. L. Rothfuss, 


an Acacia Mutual representative, an- 
swers it: 

“That chance is your responsibility. 
While insurance on your automobile, 
home or furniture is your own, insurance 
on your life belongs to your loved ones. 
You cannot shift this responsibility, but 
some do delay it. Why have your de- 
pendents take chances you never think 
of taking? They cannot afford it either.” 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
~ Organized 1851 
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General Agency Positions Open at 
CUMBERLAND 


ROCKVILLE 
WESTMINSTER 


Excellent territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Co-operation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 





underwriter can and should render cli- 
ents, there are material reasons which 
justify your talking in terms of income. 
Doing so, you speak a language familiar 











young company. . . 
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We're a comparatively 


In judging us take into 
’ account the success of 


our plan... WHICH 


IS FOUNDED ON SECURING FINAN. 
INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The field organiza- 


Putting tion of Fidelity Mu- 
Lazy Dollars tual Life has been 
To Work concentra t- 


ing on bringing the 
appeal “Buy Now” to men and women 
who are in a position to do so. It says 
that it has no apology to make for com- 
mercializing so laudable a plan to speed 
the wheels of industry and furnish em- 
ployment to willing workers, and offers 
these good reasons to prospects: 


“You and your dependents have most 
to gain from an immediate investment 
in life insurance which you can never 
again secure so cheap and which is, 
good times or bad, guaranteed to ma- 
ture at par. 

“The dollars thus put into circulation 
are distributed in the basic industries of 
the country, farming, building construc- 
tion, railroads, public utilities and other 
industrial enterprises—through invest- 
ments made under the supervision of the 
insurance departments of thirty-nine 
states. 

“In what other way could you so cer- 
tainly assist in the general business re- 
covery? In what other way could you 





have a like guarantee of your expendi- 
ture reaching such fundamentally impor- 
tant channels? In what other way could 
you so positively safeguard yourself and 
your dependents from future depres- 
sions ?” 





M. C. MELTZER RECUPERATING 

M. C. Meltzer, well-known Coast in- 
surance man, who recently had an oper- 
ation, is recuperating at Pasadena Hos- 
pital. Mr. Meltzer formerly was an in- 
surance man in this city. 





The charter of the Mutual of Rich- 
mond, which writes industrial life and 
sick benefit, has been amended reducing 
the par value of its shares from $25 to 
$5 and increasing the number of shares 
from 2,000 to 10,000. 
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The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE Company oF New YorK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability, contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


~ New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
tnd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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| N ewcomer to New York 











L. A. MINER 


A newcomer in the ranks of New 
York City managers is L. A. Miner, who 
came here from the West some weeks 
ago to take over the agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at No. 1 
Park avenue, formerly in charge of W. 
G. Fitting, who was transferred to a 
larger agency of the Society in Fifth 
avenue. 

Mr. Miner joined the ranks of the 
Equitable as an agent in Chicago. That 
was back in 1921. On January 1, 1924, 
he received the appointment of assistant 
agency manager and on January 1, 1927, 
the title of agency superintendent. 

On December 3, 1928, he was appointed 

acting agency manager for the Society 
in Cleveland, and at the beginning of 
1929 started to build a new agency in 
Cleveland from scratch. That agency to- 
day leads off the Society’s agencies in 
percentage of increase over last year and 
will undoubtedly double its 1929 paid 
business. 
_ Mr. Miner made an instantaneous good 
Impression at the Park avenue agency 
and will be a valuable member of the 
city’s managerial corps. 


NEW PILOT LIFE OFFICER 


F. E. Cann Elected Vice-President to 
Represent Jefferson Standard Inter- 
est in Company 
F. E. Cann, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Jefferson Standard Life, has 
been made vice-president of the Pilot 
Life, also of Greensboro, N. C., to rep- 
tesent the majority interest in the Pilot 
which the Jefferson Standard acquired 
tecently. He has resigned his position 

with the Jefferson Standard. 

Mr. Cann was formerly associated with 
the Pilot Life, leaving his post of actu- 
ary and office manager in 1923 to take 
" position with the Jefferson Stand- 
ard, 








HEMMENDINGER LEADING 


Max Hemmendinger of the Day & 
Cornish agency of the Mutual Benefit 
ife-in Newark became the leader in 
the company ranks for the year last 
month, his November production of $125,- 

bringing his year to date total to 
Practically $1,500,000. During November 
two were tied for leadership in the 
Nonth’s production, J. A. Otto of Chi- 
‘ago and T. W. Root of. Detroit both 
baying for $200,000, both showing a gain 
Wer last year. 





4 ° M. THOMPSON’S MOTHER DIES 


yctester M. Thompson, cashier at the 
ig office of the Connecticut Mutual 
ife, of which Stuart B. Rote is gener- 
yasent, has returned from Falls Church, 
tie” where he attended the funeral of 
Smother who died suddenly last week. 


VALUING CLOSE CORPORATIONS 
Fifth of Penn Mutual’s Conferences 


Hears J. H. Reese on Valuation 


Methods 


The difficult problem of accurately val- 
uing stock interests in close corporations 
was the topic of the fifth of the Penn 
Mutual’s Philadelphia conferences with 
bankers, trust company officials and their 
counsel. The meeting was held in the 
company’s assembly hall under the aus- 
pices of the John A. Stevenson agency 
with another large attendance. Joseph 
H. Reese was the speaker. He is man- 
ager of the Insurance Trust Associates 
unit of the Stevenson agency. Because 
such stocks are not listed on the ex- 
change, it is difficult to arrive at a valu- 
ation when a holder dies. 

“There are six different methods in 
common use for determining such value,” 
said Mr. Reese. “Combinations of these 
six would bring this number up to a 
very considerable degree. While there 
may be no one best method, these are, 
as a rule, specific circumstances in con- 
nection with any business interest pur- 
chase plan, which justify the use of one 
of these methods if our plan is to be 
really complete in every detail. The re- 
lation of the one best plan to the specific 
circumstances is a problem for the life 
underwriter, counsel or trust officer.” 











1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 
justly 


pace with public demand. 











NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM RULE 





Equitable Society Sets $15 Per Month 
Instead of $10,000 Volume as 


Minimum 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has revised its rules for minimum re- 
quirement on general monthly premium 
business by adopting $15 a month in pre- 
miums instead of $10,000 in volume as 
the minimum. In the case of two year 
term policies the requirement will be 
$10 per month in premiums. In making 
the announcement Vice-President Frank 
L. Jones says the change will prove ad- 
vantageous just at this time when many 
are required to budget their expenses. 


PLEDGED TO SPEND MORE 





Detroit Life Agents in Home City Agen- 
cy Agree to Spend $75 Extra to 
Stimulate Buying 


Each member of the city agency of 
the Detroit Life, a division of the In- 
surance Securities Co., Inc., will spend 
at least $75 extra during the first week 
of December to give stimulus to Christ- 
mas buying. This resolution was decided 
Friday, when the entire agency force 
voted in favor of following such a plan. 

Arthur P. Johnson, manager of the 
Detroit City Agency, who introduced the 
resolution, outlined the economic trend 
of the present period. 
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ersona 
and Friendliness 


The Missouri State Life is a Company of per- 
sonality and friendliness. 
comparatively young men, mature in experi- 
ence and judgment, aggressive in spirit. 


lity 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is 
the perfection of its service to field men and 
the public. A system of Branch Offices in im- 
portant centers, in addition to General Agen- 
cies, gives direct and prompt service to clients 


and representatives. 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 


More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in force. 


With its Home Office situated in the center of 
the United States, the Company is in a position 
to give prompt, efficient service, and through its 
several departments—Life—Accident & Health 
—Group—and Salary Savings—it offers its rep- 
resentatives an exceptional opportunity to mul- 
tiply the results of their daily work and thereby 
multiply their income. 


Missouri State Life © 


Insurance Company 


Its officers are all 
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Encouraging Outlook 
For 1931 Thrift Week 


J. A. STEVENSON GIVES PLANS 





Bankers Club Luncheon Most Stimulat- 
ing in History of Thrift Movement; 
Adolph Lewisohn Host 





Thrift leaders from all fields came to- 
gether on Tuesday at the Bankers Club, 
New York; for the largest and most 
stimulating luncheon meeting ever held 
by those active in the National Thrift 
Week movement. The life insurance end 
of the movement was represented by 
John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual, who 
brought the encouraging news that com- 
panies and local life insurance associa- 
tions all over the country were pepped 
up to make National Life Insurance Day 
on January 21, 1931, the most eventful 
in the history of the thrift idea. Under 
the direction of the Life Agency Cffi- 
cers Association a book of thrift helps 
has been prepared to be utilized by com- 
panies and local associations in prepar- 
ing their own campaigns. 

Mr. Stevenson told how a number of 
companies, asked in advance, had pre- 
pared their thrift material early so as 
to place it in the hands of other com- 
pany officers. These companies are the 
Canada Life, Lincoln National Life, 
Connecticut Mutual and John Hancock. 
The speaker said further that Roger B. 
Hull, general manager, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, had al- 
ready advised his member associations to 
make up committees in their respective 
communities in preparation for thrift 
week. A brochure crammed with sug- 
gestions for local associations has been 
prepared containing among other things 
suggested speeches on thrift and life 
insurance which can be made before civic 
clubs. Ads are also available. 

Mr. Stevenson said he had received 
perfect co-operation; that his job as 
chairman of the committee had not been 
at all difficult for this reason. 


Hear From Trust Companies 


The report of the trust companies, 
asked by Chairman J. Robert Stout, was 
presented by Harvey Weeks, assistant 
secretary, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust, who noted increased interest 
among New York City institutions and 
close co-operation with Mr. Stevenson’s 
committee. M. E. Selecman, American 
Bankers Association, told how the A. B. 
A. was stimulating its member banks all 
over the country; then Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson, chairman, trust division of the 
A. B. A., and who is with the Equitable 
Trust of Wilmington, in a fine talk re- 
vealed three trends that he felt were 
distinctly encouraging: (1) a new inter- 
est by women in the conversion of es- 
tates; (2) growing interest on the part 
of the public in the insurance trust to 
build up estates, and (3) change in the 
attitude of the American people toward 
trust investments—seeking a plan of 
mingling conservative investment trusts. 

Miss Helen Havener, publicity director, 
National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, said her or- 
ganization of 60,000 business women was 
glad to fall in line with the thrift week 
movement. The Federation is headed by 
Miss Marian McClench of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., who incidentally is the daughter 
of the late William W. McClench, late 
chairman of the board of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. 

Adolph Lewisohn, philanthropist, was 
the host at Tuesday’s luncheon and ex- 
pressed his pleasure over the gratifying 
outlook for the 1931 drive. It was an- 
nounced that Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had accepted the invitation to 
broadcast during thrift week if he can do 
so from the state. capitol at Albany. 





A. C. LAFFERTY DEAD 
A. C. Lafferty, superintendent of the 
Columbus South District of the Western 
& Southern Life, and a veteran of that 
company, passed away December 4 at 
the age of 54. 








Directors 





F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Twenty-five years ago a group of 
Minneapolis men undertook, as a mat- 
ter of civic pride, to place on a firm 
foundation the then struggling North- 
western National Life of that city. Three 
members of the company’s present board 
of directors took the lead in this en- 
deavor and they have continuously for 





E. W. DECKER 


the intervening twenty-five years been 
members of the board and of its execu- 
tive and finance committees. These 
three men are F. A. Chamberlain, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis; E. 
W. Decker, president of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank; and C. T. Jaffray, 
president of the Soo Line Railway. 





C. T. JAFFRAY 


It was decided to mark the completion 
of the twenty-five years during which 
the company has had the benefit of the 
counsel of these men as directors by 
hanging in the home office portraits in 
oil of each of them and the portrait art- 
ist Robert Fulton Logan was engaged 
for that purpose. Photographs of the 
portraits are reproduced on this page. 





WANT BROADER CONGRESS 





German Society For Insurance Science 
Would Enlarge Scope of Actuarial 
Meetings 
At a meeting of the insurance mathe- 
matics section of the German Society for 
Insurance Science, held in Berlin re- 
cently, a report on the activities of the 
Ninth International Congress of Actu- 
aries (Stockholm) was heard. The slight 
participation of German insurance men 
in the meetings of the Congress was re- 
gretted. Speaking on the scope of future 
congresses, Messrs. Dihm, Dobbernack, 
Lorey, Manes, Schulz, Schweer and oth- 
ers suggested that in future it would be 
helpful to the interests of insurance sci- 
ence as a whole, if the scope of Congress 

programs were widened. 

The Stockholm Congress in June, 1930, 
confined its attention chiefly to mathe- 
matical questions. The German group 
was of the opinion that more attention 
should be paid to (a) the actuarial as- 
pects of other branches of insurance than 
life insurance, particularly social and 
property insurance and (b) that other 
than mathematical considerations should 
be taken into account. A committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Dihm, Lorey and 
Schweer was appointed to bring these 
matters to the attention of the perma- 
nent committee in Brussels. 


SALES UP; VOLUME DOWN 
Analysis of New York Life’s New Busi- 
ness Shows More Policies for 
Less Amount 


An analysis of the new business of 
the New York Life shows that more 
than 9,000 more policies were paid for 
by the company’s agents during the first 
ten months of this year than in the cor- 
responding period of 1929. While the 
volume of new paid business for the first 
ten months of this year, $792,000.000. ex- 
ceeds the total for the same period in 
any previous year, except 1929, the de- 
crease in volume for the current year as 
compared with 1929 amourts to less th>n 
3%. 

This slight recession is not due to a 
decrease in the number of sales. which 
are actually up by more than 9,000 noli- 
cies. but to a decrease in the amount 
of average policy paid for. 





DR. GOODELL PROMOTED 


Dr. Robert A. Goodell has been ap- 
pointed assistant medical director of the 
Phoenix Mutual. Dr. Goodell, who is a 
native of Vermont, was graduated from 
Brown University in 1924 and received 
his M.D. degree at Harvard in 1928. He 
became a member of the company’s med- 
ical staff last August. 











Established 1879 








625,852 Prospects 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “‘advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 














CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 





4% Quarterly Distribution ‘Made on In- 
creased Capital; Continental Assur- 
ance Dividend Also 
The Continental Casualty has declared 
a 4% quarterly dividend, payable on its 
outstanding stock to-stockholders of rec- 
ord on December 15, payable January 2. 
In announcing this dividend the board of 
directors stated: “In 1929 the company 
declared, in addition to the customary 
annual dividend of 16%, a stock dividend 
of 162-3%. The declaration of a quar- 
terly dividend of 4% for the last quar- 
ter of 1930 completes the usual annual 
16% dividend on the increased capital 
stock, thus making an increase over 1929 
in cash dividends disbursed to  stock- 

holders.” 

The annual statement of the company 
will show a slight decrease in volume 
of business, about 3%, the directors 
stated. ; 

The board of directors of the Continen- 
tal Assurance, which is the life insur- 
ance running mate of the Continental 
Casualty, declared a quarterly dividend 
of 5% on its outstanding capital stock 
to stockholders of record on December 
15, payable January 2. This makes a to- 
tal of 20% cash dividends paid by this 
company during 1930 as compared with 
18% during 1929. The 1930 statement of 
the Continental Assurance will show @ 
material increase in insurance in force 
(approximately 10%) and earnings ex- 
ceeding dividends by a wide margin. 





SEARLE WITH PYRAMID LIFE 





Becomes Vice-President and General 
Manager of New Company 
Formed in Charlotte J 

William A. Searle, former field direc- 
tor of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and recently agency supet- 
visor for the National Life of Vermont, 
has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pyramid Lite 0 
Charlotte. Mr. Searle will assume his 
new position January 1. 





HUGH HART VISITS DENVER 

Hugh D. Hart, vice-president 0! the 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, stopped 
over in Denver, Colo., December 2 an 
conferred with Frank H. Davis, its gen- 
eral agent. Mr. Hart paid a tribute to 


the large amount of business its Denver 
office is doing. 
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Mutual Benefit’s Ohio 
Disability Case Heard 


DEFENDS SAFETY OF POLICY 





Company Gives Facts About Experience 
to Show Adequate Basis. for Rates 
25% Above Others 





The Court of Common Pleas at Colum- 
bus heard testimony for three days last 
week in the Mutual Benefit disability 
case, and briefs will now be filed with 
the court which will then take the case 
under deliberation. The testimony con- 
cerned itself chiefly with the matter of 
the safety of the Mutual Benefit’s pol- 
icy, as the state had contended it was 
not safe. 

In answer the company sought to prove 
it was thoroughly safe. As for the rates, 
it was shown that they were 25% higher 
than the nearest rate schedule of others 
writing disability, even though no com- 
missions were paid. The experience dur- 
ing the year and a half the policy has 
been written was cited, showing a claim 
rate of only 33% of expected. It was 
shown that during the year and a half 
total disability premiums were $149,872 
and interests amounted to $4,812. 

Against this were expenses of only 
$11,240 and claims of only $1,426 on waiv- 
er plus $2,845 on income payments, mak- 
ing total claims of $4,271, or less than 
interest earnings alone. Surrender 
charges of $272, combined with the oth- 
er expenses, left assets under the disa- 
bility policy of $138,898, on which a pol- 
icy and claim reserve is carried in amount 
60% above that required by Ohio law. 
It was stated that the rating basis, in- 
stead of being dangerous, was so ample 
that it could be justified only when it 
was fully understood that the policy was 
a participating contract. 





FAVOR CHICAGO EXPOSITION 





C. N. Burras Representing Illinois Fed- 
eration Presents Insurance Exhibit 
Project at Luncheon Meeting 


Collective participation by the insur- 
ance business as a whole in the Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago in 
1933 was indicated at a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
at which the Illinois Insurance Federa- 
tion acted as hosts to a group of execu- 
tives from the various fields of insur- 
ance on Wednesday. 

Charles H. Burras, president, Joyce & 
Co. Chicago, as toastmaster presented 
the scope of the exposition and pointed 
out what an excellent opportunity it af- 
forded for the insurance business to 
further its public relations work. He 
said there would be no competitive ex- 
hibits by individual organizations but 
that each industry would be represented 
by its representative exhibit. The reac- 
tion to Mr. Burras’ presentation of the 
coming event was definitely favorable, 
although no definite action was taken. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were Roger B. Hull, general manager, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Charles G. Taylor, general manager, 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents; 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president, Fed- 
eral Life, représenting the American 
Life Convention; Terence Cunneen, in- 
Surance department manager, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; John 
ar. Hutchinson, secretary, Insurance Fed- 
eration of America; R. R. Gilkey, Sure- 
ty Association of America; F. Robert- 
son Jones, general manager, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; W. G. 

ilson, president, National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, and George 
Webb, Chicago. 





MADE PRUDENTIAL DIRECTOR 
Douglas G. Thomson, president of the 
Citizens National Bank & Trust of En- 


glewood, N. J., has been elected a di-- 


rector of The Prudential of Newark. 
Mr. Thomson is well-known throughout 
the state and is prominent in New Jer- 
Sey Republican councils. 
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1930 NYLIC CLUBS 
$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for - $112,952,278 
$200,000 Club — 936 ee x ~ - 220,332,870 
Both Clubs — 1138 agents, total paid for  $333,285,148 


ST 


New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Formulating A Plan 
And Sticking To It 


CLAY HAMLIN’S PHILOSOPHY 





New York City Agents of Equitable So- 
ciety Hear Well Known Buffalo 
Producer 





The main ballroont of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City was filled 
to capacity last Friday afternoon by 
Equitable Society managers and agents 
who had gathered to hear Clay Hamlin, 
Mutual Benefit general agent, Buffalo, 
make a talk. On the platform with Mr. 
Hamlin were Vice-President Frank L. 
Jones, who in introducing the speaker 
said that his ideas might be profitably 
used by the company’s agents during “All 
Producers’ Week,” and W. G. Fitting, a 
New York City manager, who presided 
at the meeting. 

Many valuable sales tips were given 
by Mr. Hamlin. He said that it should 





Majestic Studio 
CLAY HAMLIN 


be remembered that the public expects 
and deserves to have three things from 
the agent: frankness, brevity and ideas 
of value. The agent should immediately 
tell the prospect of his business, should 
present briefly a carefully prepared plan 
and have something of value to offer. 
The Mutual Benefit producer believes 
that the popularity of the agent will in- 
crease in direct proportion to the value 
of his ideas. He believes in asking the 
prospect questions rather than telling 
him what to do. 

“There must be one best plan for each 
type of prospect,” said Mr. Hamlin. He 
believes that the agent should give care- 
ful consideration to deciding which are 
the best plans life insurance offers for 
the various type prospects and then con- 
centrate on a system for presenting these 
plans in the best possible manner. 

The importance of definite planning 
of time was continually stressed by the 
speaker. Carrying out the plan is even 
more important. It is comparatively easy 
to formulate the program of the day or 
week, he said, but the place where most 
agents fall down is the “stick-to-it-ive- 
ness.” The agent needs badly three qual- 
ities: a burning desire, a definite ob- 
jective and dogged determination to car- 
ry him to the goal. Mr. Hamlin gave 
the credit of his success wholly to having 
formulated a definite system and sticking 
to it, and remarked that he still feels 
that he has less sales ability than most 
good salesmen. 

The “Will to Sell” is needed by the 
agent day in and day out. And even 
though he doesn’t naturally possess this 
attribute, it can be cultivated by habit, 
said Mr. Hamlin. There is much to be 


said in favor of the old saying, “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
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ECONOMICAL CRISIS AND 
GERMAN POLICY LOANS 

An experience similar to that of the 
American companies is shown in the 
reports of the German public life insur- 
ance companies. Loans on policies in 
1928 amounted to 2.670 millions Reich- 
marks whereas in 1929 the amount was 
5.91 millions. There was of course also 
considerable increase in lapsed policies. 
Payments for death cases increased from 
7,728,810 marks in 1928 to 10,540,354 in 
1929. This increase is explained largely 
through increase of the cases of suicide, 
and similar experience has been reported 
from other European countries. The 
German public life insurance companies 
have found that there is an increase of 
suicide cases especially on insurances for 
high amounts. The same was found re- 
garding insurances which are provided 
with the double indemnity feature in 
case of death through accident. In many 
of the cases of this type there was 
founded suspicion of suicides of the as- 
sured. The first half of 1930 also 
clearly expressed the consequences of a 
severe economical depression. 





CONSEQUENCES OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE IN FRANCE 

The introduction of the Social Insur- 
ance Law in France has already led to 
several strikes in various industrial cen- 
ters of France as the workingmen demand 
increases in wages to offset the amounts 
they have to pay under the insurance 
scheme. This, however, is not the only 
consequence and numerous manufac- 
turers and merchants have increased 
their prices as they in turn want to avoid 
paying for the insurance themselves. A 
slight increase of prices by about 5 to 
10% had been expected, but according 
to a report in Manes’ Zeitschrift some 
manufacturers and merchants have in- 
creased their prices by percentages run- 
ning as high as 40%. This has caused 
the Secretary of Commerce to send a 
circular to all large manufacturers’ and 
merchants’ associations. In this circu- 
lar it is stated that the Government can- 
not permit that a law which was to give 
to the working population of France jus- 
tified guarantees of security in case of 
sickness or disability should, be indi- 
rectly defeated by measures which lead 
to a general increase of the cost of liv- 
ing and which, therefore, are detrimental 
to the general interests of the nation. 

As to the strikes which only in north- 
ern France assumed large proportions 
the Secretary of Labor does not attach 
any great importance to them. It is the 


Secretary of Labor who has to execute 
the provisions of the social insurance 
law. He states that in northern France 
strikes were the unavoidable conse- 
quence of any step of progress. Even 
in 1919 when the law regarding the eight 
hour day was introduced there were nu- 
merous strikes. : 





A WASTEFUL FIRE INSURANCE 
PRACTICE 

One way in which fire insurance agents 
are wasteful and extravagant, as well as 
falling for free insurance, is in handling 
of renewal notices when policies are re- 
written exactly as they were the pre- 
vious year or beginning of the term. 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston, Tex., 
discuss this subject with som: good ad- 
vice to agents. They say: 2 

Some agents take the time to: notify 
their assured that a policy wiil expire 
within thirty or sixty days, and ask 
whether or not there should be any 
addition or deduction from or to the 
policy. As is often the case, the as- 
sured has accumulated additional prop- 
erty during the previous term of the 
policy which he wishes to be included 
in the renewal policy. On the other 
hand, some assureds wish to drop com- 
pletely their insurance at expiration and 
if the local agent goes ahead and writes 
up the policy and sends it out to the 
assured then he is forced to go get the 
policy, cancel it flat and return it to the 
office. 

This latter procedure is highly expen- 
sive not only to the local agent, but to 
the assured, the general agency, and the 
company. In additional to being expen- 
sive, it also encourages the “free insur- 
ance” evil. 

Agents should bear in mind that three 
things predominate in renewing a policy. 
First, be sure that your assured is fully 
covered and not over-insured. Second, 
be sure that the assured is going to take 
the policy before the policy is actually 
written; and third, know when and how 
the policy is going to be paid for, be- 
fore the policy is actually delivered. 





Ben A. Ruffin, well known local agent 
of Richmond and former president of 
the Lions International, has been elected 
chairman of the emergency employment 
relief fund movement sponsored by the 
men’s Bible classes of that city. Plans 
call for employment of 100 men or more 
now without jobs in work designed to 
improve and beautify the city parks. 
Luther W. Wells, district manager for 
the Pacific Mutual Life, is vice-chairman 
of the fund movement. It is planned to 
pay each of the jobless men $2 a day, 
thus preventing them from becoming ob- 
jects of charity. The men’s Bible class 
of Boulevard Methodist Church was 
among the first to line up solidly be- 
hind the movement. This class is head- 
ed by W. L. Burruss, branch manager 
at Richmond for the Shenandoah Life. 
It is planned for the work to last from 
December 1 to February 15. 
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Austin D. Reiley, president of the new- 
ly formed Home Office Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, is supervisor of risks 
for the Mutual Life of New York. He 
was made supervisor of risks January 
1, 1929, having previously been assistant 
supervisor. He hat been with the com- 
pany for about thirty-five years, start- 
ing as an inspector. He took up the 
study of law. while with the company 
and was graduated from New York Law 
School. During the World War Mr. 
Reiley was captain in the safety and san- 
itation branch of the department of ord- 
nance. 
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Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore, gave a dinner an 
theater party on Thursday night of this 
week. He took his guests to see “Nina 
Rosa.” President Harold Ley of the 
Life Extension Institute had as his guests 
at a dinner and theater party many of 
the life insurance presidents who are 
here attending the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents’ convention. He 
took his crowd to see Joe Cook in “Fine 
and Dandy.” 
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Wallis. Boileu, Jr., assistant to Vice- 
President Hugh D. Hart of the Penn 
Mutual Life, recently visited the Wichita 
agency of the company. While there the 
agents rounded up a dozen applications 
for $91,000 in his honor, Cecil K. Dean 
is the general agent. 

Bee ee 


Horace J. Bryant, Jr., John J. Mitchell 
and Heinrich Wiener have been appoint- 
ed junior insurance examiners by the in- 
surance department of New Jersey and 
assigned to the Newark office of the 
department which is under the super- 
vision of William B. Wiegand. 
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A. Neil Somerville, who for two years 


‘has been in the Boston agency of thé 


Penn Mutual Life, has returned to the 
Somerville agency of the company in 
Kansas City. 

* 

F. F. Buell, well known New York 
state insurance man, who is_ general 
agent of the Agricultural with headquar- 
ters at Troy, has moved for the winter 
from his house on “The Hill” and is now 
at the Hotel Troy. 

* 


Dr. William R. Ward of the Mutual 
Benefit Life in Newark, has been ap- 
pointed to the advisory board of the 
Modern Montessori School of. Newark. 


Philip D. Hoyt, first deputy police com- 
missioner of New York City, is doing 
as much, if not more, than any person 
in the metropolis to keep down accidents 
—as he is in charge of the traffic. When 
changes are made in red and green lights, 
one-way streets and other congestion re- 
liefs, he has the responsibility. Before 
being appointed to his present position 
he was secretary to City Comptroller 
Charles Craig, and before that was a re- 
porter for. the New York “Times’—and 
a:mighty good one. He is deeply inter- 
ested in music and also takes an active 
part in the Inner Circle annual show 
put on by the city hall reporters of New 
York. He is a graduate of Princeton 
and a good golfer. He numbers many 
insurance men among his friends. 
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J. B. Thompson, insurance superintend- 
ent of Missouri, recently went fishing 
off Miami with Arthur M. Hyde, one of 
President Hoover’s cabinet. They caught 
barracuda, dolphin, kingfish, amberjack, 
red bass and pompano. A picture of 
Messrs. Hyde and Thompson with their 
catch hung on a rack was printed in 
the New York “Herald Tribune” on 
Monday. 

* * * 


Miss Esther Paiewsky, of the Book- 
staver agency of the Travelers in New 
York City, was one of the successful 
prize winners in the recent letter-writing 
contest offered by Eaton, Crane an 
Pike Company. There were more than 
80,000 contestants. Miss Paiewsky is the 
daughter of Louis B. Paiewsky, an in- 
surance broker with thirty years’ expe- 
rience ‘in the business. 
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Frank P. Manly, president of the Indi- 
anapolis Life of Indianapolis, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Indianapolis Athletic Club. 
Mr. Manly was one of the founders of 
the club which is one of the largest in 
the city. 

* * * 

David A. MclIntyre, superintendent of 
forms and machines of The Prudential, 
celebrated his sixty-seventh birthday 
recently by working. Mr. Mcintyre 
takes an active interest in golfing an 
fishing, shooting golf at Forest Hill im 
Newark and doing his fishing at Delmar. 

* * * 


Sidney W. Sauers, new financial vice 
president of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Co. of St. Louis, Mo., was for- 
merly a vice-president of the Canal Na- 
tional Bank of New: Orleans, La. 
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Herbert Hoover and H. A. Forting- 
ton Are Old Friends 


With the exception of Charles D. Hilles 
(Employers Liability, New York) prob- 
ably the insurance man who has been 
associated more closely with Herbert 
Hoover than has any other is Harold 
A. Fortington, one of the chiefs in this 
country of the Royal Insurance Co. or- 
ganization. This friendship was formed 
in 1920 when Mr. Fortington was asso- 
ciated with the late R. Tilden Smith who 
was at that time a most important fig- 
ure in Ferrous Metals Mining industry. 
Mr. Smith owned 3,000,000 shares of the 
Burmah Corporation, the mines of 
which are on the border of China and 
Tibet which mines were operated for 
thousands of years by the Chinese peo- 
ple. Mr. Smith engaged the services of 
Herbert Hoover in a consulting capacity 
for the Burmah Corporation. It was in 
this connection that Mr. Fortington saw 
so much of Mr. Hoover. 
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M. B. Brainard Has Right to Feel 


Proud 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, like 
the captain of a ship, was the last to 
‘leave the old home office building at 
650 Main street in Hartford. He is now 
in the tower of the new building, occu- 
pying an office finished in plain pine, 
a model of simplicity. Mr. Brainard 
wears a smile comparable to that of a 
proud father as he goes about the gi- 
gantic new edifice—N. C. Stevens, sec- 
retary of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. and former mayor of Hartford, has 
charge of the cafeteria in the new Aetna 
Life building—or the two gorgeous cafe- 
terias, to be exact. The Heublein Hotel 
chef was drafted. Meals average around 
forty cents for the “very best” in food 
as well as silver, tables, chairs and so on. 
—“Al” Woodford, one of Hartford’s 
leading agents, was being bothered with 
a- questionable client who wanted fire 
insurance. His office declined to listen 
and finally the man cornered Al. “What’s 
the matter?” he.cried. “Are you afraid 
I'll have a fire?” “No,” replied Wood- 
ford, “I’m afraid, though, if you have 
one that you won’t know how to stop 
it.’—Official democracy is always in evi- 
dence at the annual Christmas party of 
the Rossia. C. F. Sturhahn, B. N. Car- 
valho, George Jones and all of the oth- 
er officials dance with the employes and 
share their fun with no official restraints. 
—E. E, Cammack, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the various Aetna Life com- 
panies, can’t stand home office confine- 
ment more than a few days at a time 
He grabs a bag and takes to the field 
and never fails to come back without 
a barrel of new premiums, especially 
group life—Clarence ‘T. Hubbard, assist- 
ant secretary of the Automobile, is au- 
thoring technical subjects for papers in 
an understanding manner—such subjects 
as leasehold, betterments and improve- 
ments, use and occupancy, general cov- 














ers and the like. He is the author of 
“Where Fire Insurance Leaves Off.”— 
J. W. Longnecker of the Hartford Fire 
has Joined the West Hartford colony by 
buying a new home there. For years he 
was the champion commuter — from 
Hartford to Warehouse Point—a distance 
considered a dandy afternoon ride by 
most people—An inveterate reader is 
Alfred Stinson of the Automobile In- 
surance Co. He doesn’t care what he 
reads if it is good; classic and modern 
being all grist in his literary mill. 
x * x 


“Bobby” Jones Not Going With 
New England Mutual 


From Boston I hear that “Bob” Moore 
and Merle Summers of the home office 
agency of the New Eneland Mutual Life 
and other representatives of the com- 
pany got a big kick out of a visit to 
the home office by Bobby Tones, the 
retired golf champ. “Is he going with 
our company?” was the excited ques- 
tion whispered. It turned out that Bob- 
by was there talking to home office of- 
ficials about a mortgage in Georgia. 

Ralph McKay and Sherwood S. Smith, 
formerly large producers with the Paul 
F. Clark agency, Boston, after two years 
of experiment, have decided that the 
investment banking business is not es- 
pecially lucrative and have re-entered 
the business within the past month, hav- 
ing tied up with the Sun Life of Canada 
in its Boston office. 

Every agent, except two, in the Clark 
& Sanborn agency of the State Mutual 
has already exceeded his 1929 produc- 
tion in paid business. As a result of this 
Josh Clark has purchased a new big lim-- 
ousine. Attention of New York City life 
insurance agents: most of this. business 
was taken out of New York City. 
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C. A. Ludlum Plays Against 
“Bobby” Jones 


C. A. Ludlum, former vice-president 
of the Home group of fire companies and 
now retired from active business, was 
in Atlanta recently for a meeting of the 


directors of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. While there he indulged 
in his favorite sport, golf, and in one 
foursome played with “Bobby” Jones, re- 
tired holder of all the golf titles worth 
mentioning; Matthew Sloan, president of 
the New York Edison Co., and Merle 
Thorpe of Washington, editor of “The 
Nation’s Business.” Incidentally Mr. 
Ludlum was paired against Jones. While 
the former’s card did not show quite as 
low a gross as that of the champion 


Mr. Ludlum did manage to halve one- 


hole with Jones, each getting a hve. ‘he 
former Home executive is one of the two 
directors elected to represent the insur- 
ance business on the board of the U. S. 
Chamber. 
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Trinkle, Roberts and Anderson 
Among Acacia Mutual Directors 


Among the twenty-five directors of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Association of 
Washington, D. C., of which William 
(“Billy”) Montgomery is president, are 
three men prominently connected with 
other insurance organizations. 

W. L. Andrews, Roanoke, Va., secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Co. He is a Past Grand 
Master, A. F. & A. M., for the state of 
Virginia. 

Chas. F. Roberts, Washington, D. C., 
manager of the Home Insurance Co. of 
New York. He is a Past Grand Master, 
A. F. & A. M. and a Past Grand Com- 


-mander, K. T., of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 

E. Lee Trinkle, former governor of 
Virginia, now executive vice-president 
of the Shenandoah Life. Mr. Trinkle’s 
Masonic affiliation is with Lakeland 
Lodge, 190, Roanoke, Va. 

* *K * 


Gustav Kehr Calls On This Paper 


The Eastern Underwriter received a 
visit the other day from Gustav Kehr, 
retired president of the old Germania 
Fire, which became the National Liberty. 
Mr. Kehr is living a leisurely life, aside 
from taking care of the interests of two 
estates, one of them that of the late 
Hugo Schumann, a former president of 
the Germania. 
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Harry Seay, Jr., and Joe Linz 

Anyone who is badly worried about 
the welfare of the “younger generation” 
ought to look over the sons of two Dal- 
las life insurance men, Harry L. Seay, 
president of the Southland Life, and 
Clarence E. Linz, first vice-president. Mr. 
Seay’s son, Harry, was graduated with 
honors last year at Princeton, and then 
almost convinced his father that he 
should be allowed to go to work instead 
of taking a trip around the world which 
Harry Seay had promised him as a re- 
ward for his accomplishments in college. 
The elder Seay, however, prevailed, and 
Harry Seay, Jr., is now in Japan. Joe 
Linz, junioring at Dartmouth, recently 
refused an invitation given him by his 
father to spend the week-end in New 
York City, because it would involve be- 
ing late to his classes Monday morning 
at Dartmouth. Either these two boys 
are not running true to form, or else, the 
younger generation is in about as good 





Merle Thorpe “Bobby” Jones 


Matthew Sloan C. A. Ludlum 


shape as it ever was. Frank Wozen- 
craft, former mayor of Dallas and pres- 
ent chairman of the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention, will be in 
New York for the several meetings of 
insurance men to be held during the 
week of December 8. Incidentally, Mr. 
Wozencraft is being kidded by a few of 
his personal friends because an unin- 
formed newsaper man recently asked Mr. 
Wozencraft if the Shropshire case was 
not a case involving the rights of sheep 
men in west Texas. Wozencraft, inci- 
dentally, was instrumental in getting W. 
A. Tarver, the state commissioner of in- 
surance, to join him in presenting a brief 
in the Shropshire case which will have 
a far-reaching effect on mortgage loans 
made by life insurance companies in 
Texas. 
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American Advertisers In London 


The following American companies or 
American officials printed advertisements 
in the November 21 reinsurance issue of 
“The Review” of London: Sumner Bal- 
lard (International Insurance Co.); 
Guardian Fire, Excess Insurance Co., 
American Re-Insurance Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania; General Alliance Group, Interna- 
tional Re-Insurance Corporation (Carl 


M. Hansen); Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation (E. G. Trimble). 
Ok ok * 


Next Presidents 


I hear that the next president of the 
American Life Convention will be Dan- 
iel Boone, Jr., president of the Mid- 
land Life of Kansas City; and that the 
next president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will be William 
B. Calhoun of Milwaukee. As for who 
will be the next president of the United 
States—let somebody else tell you. 
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Some 1931 Meeting Dates 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters for 1931 will start Septem- 
ber 29 and end on October 1. The an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives will be held 
on Tuesday, May 5. The annual meet- 
ing of the Life Agency Officers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Bureau of Life In- 
surance Sales Research will be held in 
Chicago on October 26, 27, 28. The next 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will be the 
week of September 21. 
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Seen On Broadway 


Insurance men recently seen at opera 
or theatre and what they saw and heard: 

“The Flying Dutchman,” Metropolitan 
Opera House: Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life; John A. Griffin, Fidelity & De- 
posit. 

“Elizabeth the Queen”: Roger M. Hull, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Catesby Jones, insurance law- 
yer; Lawrence M. Cathles, North 
American Reassurance; M. A. Craig, 
Globe Indemnity. 

“Vanities”: John A. Campbell, vice- 
president, Home Fire. (Mr. Campbell 
has seen this performance ten times, 
and always with insurance ageuts. 

“Brown Buddies”: H. A. Fortington, 
John McGinley, George A. Kederich, 
James Lee Loomis, Peter M. Fraser, 
Sumner Rhoades, T. E. Braniff, T. C. 
Moffatt, Harold P. Jackson, James A. 
Beha, Albert Conway, James Victor 
Barry, Morgan B. Brainard, Harold 
Warner, Sterling Pierson, Theodore M. 
Riehle, George Lackey, John A. McCall, 
Byron K. Elliott, Col. H. P. Dunham, 
Col. M. H. Taggart, Robert P. Barbour. 
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Joseph Stagg Lawrence 

Life insurance articles with charts, 
signed by Joseph Stagg Lawrence, have 
appeared in the New York “Herald 
Tribune.” Mr. Lawrence is a graduate 
of Princeton who taught there for five 
years. He has written three books: “Sta- 
bilization of Prices,” dealing with the 
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theoretical and practical possibility of 
finding some formula which will relieve 
the world of fluctuating prices; “Wall 
Street and -Washington,” dealing with 
the stock market and the efforts of the 
government to spank it; “Banking Con- 
centration in the United States,” dealing 
with the present branch and merger 
movement in banking. His articles have 
appeared in “A, B. A. Journal,” “Na- 
tion’s Business,” “Harper’s,” “Barron’s,” 
“Bankers Magazine” and other publica- 
tions, including the austere “Quarterly 
Journal of Economics.” 
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Shirley E. Moisant’s Past 


This week I turned the tables on Shir- 
ley E. Moisant, the Kankakee local agent 
and editor of “Association News,’ who 
prints what people in the business were 
doing twenty years ago,. by asking him 
what he was doing two decades ago. He 
was running his local agency, but giving 
it more attention than he does now. He 
has been in the insurance business since 
January 3, 1903. Before that he attended 
law school for three years. He is mar- 
ried; has a daughter, age 17 who is at- 
tending school at Milwaukee Downers; 
is vice-president of and a director of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce; does 
plenty of other civic work; and takes 
pride in the fact that since 1909 he has 
attended every mid-Winter meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and has missed but three annual 
conventions. Incidentally, with the ex- 
ception of one year, his agency—largest 
in eastern Illinois—has shown larger 
premiums and a larger net profit. He 
is now here attending the Roosevelt and 
Astor conventions. 
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A Painting and an Office 


In the board room of the new build- 
ing of the American of Newark is a 
painting of C. W. Bailey, president of 
the fleet, a remarkably fine piece of 
work, in which the dignity, authority 
and amiability of the American’s vet- 
eran president are skilfully blended. It 
is from the brush of George Boynton, a 
New York artist, who recently painted 
Elihu Root, and before that did a por- 
trait of the late William Howard Taft. 
Not the least interesting spot in the 
American’s building is the mantlepiece in 
the office of William E. Stewart, vice- 
president. This mantlepiece is composed 
of bricks taken from the home of War- 
ren N. Truesdell, who was the father of 
Mrs. Stewart, and which house was for- 
merly part of the site of the present 
building. Mrs. Stewart was born in the 
house, and she married Mr. Stewart in a 
room which occupies the exact position 
where his present office is located. 
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W. S. Gray Escorts Americans 
Through Lloyd’s 

The trip through Lloyd’s by the 
American and Canadian representatives 
of the Employers Liability, helping that 
company celebrate its fiftieth year an- 
niversary, was taken under the guidance 
of W. S. Gray, an underwriting mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s, for the purpose of see- 
ing how the business of insurance is 
transacted by the underwriting members 
of Lloyd’s. The visitors were first con- 
ducted to the Committee Room where 
they inspected the Nelson Plate. The 
party visited the special dining room, 
adjoining the captain’s room on the fifth 
floor where the service of plate, which 
was presented to the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s in 1928 by the insurance brokers 
at Lloyd’s, was displayed for inspection. 
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Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Personalities 


Eugene F. Hord, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
entered the insurance business when six- 
teen years old at which time he started 
working for the old Union Casualty in 
its St. Louis office. Bert G. Wills, vice- 
president, once attended Oregon Agri- 
cultural School. Richard V. Goodwin, as- 
sistant secretary, Eastern department, 


was for three years chief of the rat- 
ing section of the. New York Rating 
Board. Lester M. Caldwell, assistant 
vice-president, Pacific department, is a 
graduate of the Marquette University de- 
partment of law. 

Edward V. Mills, secretary, was vice- 
president of the Public Indemnity. 
Webster B. Evans, superintendent of 
rating and agency division, Pacific de- 
partment, began his insurance career in 
Boston with the Employers Liability. A. 
C. Gorman,. chief accountant, Pacific de- 
partment, was a statistician in the em- 
ploy of the U. S. Shipping Board at 
Washington during the war, later be- 
coming assistant to the auditor of that 
board at New York. Harry F. Legg, 
assistant secretary, was a Croix de Guerre 
man in the war. William H. McKinney, 
plate glass manager, Eastern department, 
supervised and installed electric signal 
devices in the New York City subway. 
Henry L. Bryan, manager rating divi- 
sion, Eastern department, was once in 
charge of rating division of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Co. C. 
R. True, engineering and safety depart- 
ment, was in 1901 with the Honolulu 
Iron Works and was a marine engineer 
in the Hawaiian sugar trade. George W. 
McKay, manager metropolitan depart- 
ment, San Francisco, was in charge of 
welfare and safety work for the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 
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A Wise Owl Quartette 


If Thomas E. Braniff (Oklahoma City), 
Thomas C. Moffatt (Newark) and George 
W. Carter (Detroit) play bridge as well 
as they do insurance politics, I would 
hate to take a hand with them at ten 
cents a point, especially if W. G. Wilson 
(Cleveland) were cutting in as the fifth 
partner. 

ee oe 
No Casualty Risk Inspection Bureau 

I have been asked if there is a move- 
ment on foot to have the casualty com- 
panies organize an inspection bureau 
working along the lines of Hooper- 
Holmes and Retail Credit—in other 
words, moral hazard inspection. There 
is not. Some eight years ago there was 
agitation for such an organization in New 
York City. The idea flopped. Later, it 
came up again—this time in the form of 
inspection of automobiles assured in Chi- 
cago, later in New York City also being 
under discussion. That flopped, too. 
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Sacramental Wine Bonds 
In his new book on “Surety Bonds,” 
published by the Ronald Press Co., New 


. York, E. C. Lunt devotes seventeen and 


a half pages to prohibition bonds. An 
example of the variety of such bonds, 
arising out of the eighteenth amendment, 
follows: “Rabbis, ministers of the gos- 
pel and other like persons connected 
with religious orders may procure wine 
for sacramental purposes without ob- 
taining permits; but persons who desire 
to handle wine for religious use must 
first procure permits and furnish 1530-A 
bonds. 

“These bonds are quite acceptable 
when the applications come from per- 
sons or concerns of good standing in the 
community, and with an_ established 
business in this line.” 
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Fire, Marine and Casualty School For 
Agents 

Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston, Tex., 
have held a series of fire, marine and 
casualty insurance schools for local 
agents. Lectures on all lines of insur- 
ance are delivered by department heads. 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. say the agents 
of the first two schools increased their 
premium income 20%. One feature was 
a talk on aviation insurance by Jules 
B. Guinnott of the Aero Insurance Co. 
and Aero Indemnity Co., who flew down 
from Kansas City. Another feature was 
a blackboard demonstration by Jack 
Harrison of his new bookkeeping system, 
known as the Simplex System. It is 
a chain lightning visual demonstration 
permitting an agent to know exactly how 
much his customers owe him and also 


how much he owes his companies. Fol- 
lowing the general insurance school there 
were life insurance lectures on October 
27, 28, 29 and 30. 
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German Air Insurance Pool 

In Germany there is an air insurance 
pool consisting of twenty-five compa- 
nies under the leadership of the Allianz 
Vers. Akt. Ges. The pool deals with 
airplane insurance under four headings: 
hulls, goods, accidents in the air and 
liability. Personal accident and insur- 
ance of passengers and crew is com- 
pulsory. 
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Aetna Life Library 

The Aetna Life will have a large li- 
brary in its new home office building. 
Alice M. Watts will be librarian. She 
has been taking a library course at Co- 
lumbia University and recently visited 
most of the insurance libraries of New 
York City. 

i 
Our British Visitors 

James G. Nicoll, general manager of 
the Scottish Union & National, who re- 
cently returned to Great Britain after 
a 12,000 miles visit here and in Canada, 
told me that one reason why the people 
over here are so much depressed by the 
business depression is because of the 
scarcity of “hard times” cycles on this 
side of the Atlantic. George W. Reyn- 
olds, general manager of the Guardian, 
confided to American insurance men 
while here a few weeks ago that he 
spent considerable time in New York in 
the company of one of the Columbia Uni- 
versity deans. Robert McConnell, gen- 
eral manager of the Royal, was a central 
figure at a number of dinner parties 
while here. 

All three managers made fine impres- 
sions upon their American acquaintances. 

.. 


Pick-Ups 

The government will never again give 
permission for any new private bank to 
call itself the Bank of the United States. 

Clarence A. Palmer, advertising mana- 
ger of the Insurance Company of North 
America, has written a book about the 
fire marks in the possession of that com- 
pany. 

oe Oe 
Hobbies of R. B. Ives, George L. 
Burnham and Thompson S. 
Sampson 

The great relaxation of Ralph B. 
Ives, president of the Aetna Fire Group, 
is to get away to his summer home at 
Vergennes on Lake Champlain. He is 
never so happy as when he can tear 
down some part of the house and re- 
build it, or add a wing to his garage. In 
the winter time he he generally takes a 
week to do fishing through the ice for 
smelts. While this sounds like cold 
work, in the case of Mr. Ives it is fish- 
ing de luxe, for he is driven out to the 
hut on the ice, given an arm chair, small 
heater inside the house, a lunch, and 
naturally most people can enjoy them- 
selves with these requisites. He always 
comes back to his office a great deal 
more invigorated by the cool bracing air 
of the North than if he had gone to 
Florida or Pinehurst—George L. Burn- 
ham, treasurer of the Aetna Fire Group, 
has two real hobbies. They are fishing 
and hunting, in both of which sports he 
is an expert. Last summer he went 
away North, up the Saguenay River to 
Chicoutimi, to test out some of the north- 
ern Quebec streams. He is part owner 
of a large fish and game preserve about 
thirty miles from Hartford. Last sum- 
mer he fell from: grace when he took 
to golf and he fell hard. Next summer 
the trout streams may call in vain for 
Treasurer Burnham. 

Thompson S. Sampson, first vice- 
president of the Century Indemnity Co., 
has become well-known in Hartford and 
vicinity as a dog fancier. He _ spe- 
cializes in Sealyhams of which he has 
excellent puppies and young dogs for 
sale. In Seacock Kennels, which Mr. 
Sampson maintains at his home in Farm- 
ington, he has many pedigreed Sealy- 


hams, also a number of cocker spaniels, 
One Sealyham is a female imported from 
England. Mr. Sampson is a member of 
the American Kennel Club and the 
American Sealyham Terrier Club. 

a oe 


Tyner, Smith and Thomas 


Charles L. Tyner, chairman of the 
Home Fire fleet, is one of the best of 
the insurance golfers—Harold V. Smith, 
vice-president, who for some time com- 
muted every day from Philadelphia to 
New York and back, a two hour trip 
each way, is now living at East End 
avenue and Eighty-sixth street, New 
York.—John M. Thomas, who recently 
joined the Home as production chief of 
Western business, is living at the St, 
George Hotel, Brooklyn. Asked why he 
deliberately picked out Brooklyn when 
there are so many other places to live 
he said: “How else could I get to the 
office from home so comfortably and in 
ten minutes?” 

eo oe ae 


An Answer To “Patronize Home 
Industry” 


The National City Bank of New York 
in a bulletin about the international in- 
dustrial trade situation says there is a 
lot of fallacy in the “Patronize Home 
Industry” argument, so often heard in all 
channels of business. Along this line the 
bulletin said: 

“The idea prevails that it is safer to 
rely upon home production and home 
markets than trust to advantageous 
trade. It seems plausible, but carried to 
its logical conclusion it would mean that 
every person or family should be an in- 
dependent unit, supplying all its own 
wants. ‘That would dispose of all the 
conflicts and maladjustments arising from 
industrial organization.” 

ae a 


"Shoe Insurance” 


The legality of “shoe insurance” was 
upheld in a ruling handed down by the 
Wisconsin attorney general’s depart- 
ment, 

A company, proposing to do business 
in Wisconsin, will contract with its pa- 
trons to furnish one pair of shoes per 
year at $10 annually for ten years, and 
after that the patron will be furnished 
with one pair of shoes each year for the 
rest of his life without cost. § 

The case comes under the Wisconsin 
banking laws, and under the ruling of 
the attorney general the plan is valid. 

* * x 


Believe It or Not 


A United Press dispatch from South 
Bend, Ind., gives the strange information 
that a dog belonging to Melvir. Emerick, 
garage owner, ran through the streets 
with its tail on fire, barking at every 
jump. When folks started in the direc- 
tion of the burning garage, the dog—a 
Belgian—jumping into the St. Joseph's 
River, extinguished his blazing tail, an 
then returned to watch the fire fighters. 

* * * 

Fred H. McMaster, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, has been appointed a director 0° 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Associa 
tion, succeeding George W. Rhawn, for 
mer manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York at Buffalo, who has gone to Phila- 
delphia. ipsa 


C. Boyd Hayes, Erie, Pa., insurance 
man and president of the firm of ‘| 
liam P, Hayes & Sons, has been electe 
a director of the Erie Trust Co. of that 
city. 

et 


Charles C. Gilman, well known insur 
ance man of Boston, humorist and after- 
dinner speaker, addressed the Camden 
Life Underwriters’ Association recently: 

ee + * 


M. B. Strode, Maysville, Ky., insurance 
man, won the shoot off at the Northern 
Gun shoot at Covington, Ky. The priz¢ 
was a $20 gold piece. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








Milligan Re-Elected 
‘President of E. U. A. 

ANNUAL MEETING HELD HERE 

Other Officers Also Retained For An- 


other Year; O. E. Lane Is Made 
an Active Member 





The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association was held at 
its rooms on Wednesday. The officers 
who have served the association during 
1930 were re-elected: Edward Milligan, 
Phoenix of Hartford, president; Paul L. 
Haid, Continental, vice-president; Wil- 
liam Mackintosh, Royal, vice-president; 
B. M. Culver, Continental, treasurer. 

The resignation of O. E. Lane as an 
honorary member was accepted and Mr. 
Lane was warmly welcomed as an active 
participant in the affairs of the associa- 
tion. He is now president of the Fire 
Association. 

The brokerage rule of the Lewiston- 
Auburn, Maine, local board was approved. 

The session was a protracted one as 
the situation in many territories was 
discussed at length and while no final 
action was taken, the feeling seemed to 
be general that real progress is being 
made toward a bettering of conditions 
in several of the territories where a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problems have 
proven most difficult. 





ADOPT ACQUISITION REPORT 





Commissioners Accept Work of Special 

Committee With Vote of Thanks; 

Amendment on General Agents 

The report of the special committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on acquisition costs was 
adopted unanimously at the commission- 
ers’ meeting in New York on Wednes- 
day. This report was submitted, by 
Chairman C. D. Livingston, Michigan 
commissioner, at the Hartford conven- 
tion in September but action was de- 
ferred until the New York gathering. 
There was no discussion at all of the 
report. However, one short amendment 
defining general agents was incorporat- 
ed Wednesday in the report, the amend- 
ment being: 

“It is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that the term ‘general agent’ 
should be used only when such general 
agent is actually appointing and super- 
Vising agents in a district; and that it 
should not be used to designate an agent 
who is simply entitled to the highest 
commission.” 

Col. Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut 
commissioner, moved that the Convention 
give a vote of thanks to the acquisition 
cost committee for its fine work and 
also to J. J. Magrath of the New York 


. State Insurance Department, who acted 


as secretary of the committee. 





AGENTS’ REGIONAL MEETING 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents will hold a regional meet- 
ing at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City on Monday, January 19, 1931. Such 
meetings have been held here regularly 
in January for several years. 
meeting the question of forming a New 
York suburban agents’ association will 
be considered thoroughly.: Plans for this 
were recently made public and strong 
Support has been shown. The agents of 
the counties in New York metropolitan 
area are backing this movement and it 
may be joined by the New York City 
agents’ association. 





32 STATES REPRESENTED 
Thirty-two states were represented at 
the meeting in New York this week of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
ommissioners by heads of insurance de- 


partments or deputies. 


At this” 


New York Exchange 
Passes Amendments 


ALSO APPROVES I. U. B. FORM 





No Rate Reduction Is Allowed However; 
Agreement Changes Extend 
Committee Powers 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Wednesday adopted the pro- 
posed changes in the agreement with 
few changes. The important amend- 
ments which become effective by the ac- 
tion of the meeting include: 

Exchange membership classification 
shall consist of (1) local companies, (2) 
foreign companies with head offices in 
exchange territory and local departments 
of out-of-town companies, and (3) agen- 
cies. Committee membership is made to 
conform to the above membership classi- 
fication. 

Employment of “professional assist- 
ants” is changed to “underwriting and 
2ccounting assistants.” Examination of 
records is changed to records “which are 
pertinent,” striking out “in the judgment 
of the committee.” Refusal to produce 
records and testify is changed from 
“person” to “member, signatory com- 
pany, office, representative or depart- 
ment thereof,” and qualifying clause “in 
the judgment of the committee” struck 
out. Maximum fine is changed to $100. 
Maximum penalty for delay is changed 
to $1 per day. 

The meeting also adopted the proposed 
multiple location risks, reporting forms 
and general cover contracts. These 
forms will be published next week. 





UNIFORM AGENTS’ LICENSES 


When the committee on standardiza- 
tion of agents’ licenses of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
reported at the commissioners’ meeting 
at the Hotel Roosevelt on Wednesday 
morning Col. Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut said that the committee 
urged uniformity in the various states 
and the committee will distribute sam- 
ple uniform forms to each state com- 
missioner. 





TEXAS LIMITATION VOID 


The Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers of Texas does not have the legal 
power to prescribe the maximum com- 
missions which insurance companies may 
pay agents for obtaining business, it was 
held Wednesday by the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals in reversing and render- 
ing judgment in the case styled Com- 
mercial Standard Insurance Co. et al. 
vs. Board of Insurance Commissioners. 





HOME SERVICE ON LOSSES 


The Home has announced a new sery- 
ice to assureds under its policies or those 
of its affiliated companies to assist them 
in making an inventory and segregating 
damaged from undamaged goods when 
a loss occurs. 









J. A. KELSEY, President 
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No hold-up in the 
Alliance program of 
co-operation for agents 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





HONOR W. E. MALLALIEU 

Some of the employes of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters entertained 
W. E. Mallalieu at luncheon on Decem- 
ber 9 in honor of his thirtieth anniver- 
sary with the board. Luncheon was 
served in the National Board offices and 
only members of the staff who had been 
with the organization twenty-five years 
or more were permitted to make speech- 
es. Mr. Mallalieu was presented with a 
handsome clock, suitably inscribed, as 
a memento of the occasion. 





DIRECTOR OF FRANKLIN FIRE 

William L. Nevin, head of the John 
Wanamaker store, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Franklin Fire of the Home group to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
C. J. Roberts who has been appointed 
an Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 





BLUE GOOSE MEETS DEC. 15 

The New York City pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold an informal dinner at 
“Toni’s” restaurant, 18 Green street, 
Newark, on Monday evening, December 
15, to plan for a “big time” in January. 





2,319,515.19 
4,937,706.22 


MORTGAGEE INTERESTS 





E. E. Ikier of National Liberty and Frank 
L. Gardner Discuss Position of Lend- 
ers in Event of Loss 

Edward E. Ikier, secretary of the Na- 
tional Liberty, and Frank L. Gardner of 
Poughkeepsie, local agent and former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, were the insurance 
speakers at a dinner meeting last week 
of the Metropolitan League of Savings 
and Loan Associations at the Hotel Astor 
in New York. Fire insurance protec- 
tion on mortgaged properties was the 
subject discussed. 

Mr. Ikier mentioned several situations 
whereby a mortgagee’s interest in a fire 
policy could be voided by an act of the 
assured, although generally speaking the 
mortgagee is protected against policy vio- 
lations on the part of assureds. One of 
these instances is where a loan is made 
while a policy is in effect and the lend- 
ing institution in inspecting the insured 
property sees a condition existing which 
is in violation of the insurance contract 
but does not report such. In event of a 
loss it is assumed that the mortgagee was 
acquainted with the policy violation and 
is placed in the same position as the 
assured. 

Another matter mentioned by Mr. Ikier 
is the question whether a mortgagee is 
bound by a compromise made by an as- 
sured. Generally speaking, the. courts 
hold a mortgagee is bound by such set- 
tlement between a fire company and an 
assured even though he is not consulted 
in the settlement. However, in some 
states the court decisions are otherwise, 
the mortgagee being permitted to have 
a say in the settlement of losses. 





BROKERS CONTRIBUTING 
The Insurance Brokers’ Division of 
the Emergency Employment Commit- 
tee, William Schiff, chairman, reports 
that it is making splendid headway and 
that substantial subscriptions are being 
collected from insurance brokers. 
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INSURANCE From The 
BUYER’S STANDPOINT 


The Significance of the Insurance Division of the American Management 
Association Established This Year; Policies of the New Division; the 
Opportunity for Insurance Company Executives to Get the Outsiders’ 
Slant On the Business; List of Company Members 


There was little of insurance signifi- 
cance in the activities of the American 
Management Association until Anril of 
this year when the Financial Division of 
the association held a conference in 
Philadelphia on “Insurance with Secur- 
ity.” So great was the interest that a 
separate Insurance Division was estab- 
lished at the annual meeting in May, 
purposely under the leadership of a man 
not associated with the business: P. D. 
3etterly, assistant treasurer of Graton 
& Knight Co., leather goods manufac- 
turers of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Betterly 
is considered one of the country’s best 
informed buyers of insurance. 

The main idea was to provide for a 
discussion of insurance problems from 
a new angle, primarily from the buyer’s 
standpoint. Here is provided the oppor- 
tunity for insurance buyers and insur- 
ance company executives to meet in an 
absolutely neutral atmosphere. While 
insurance company men will not control 
or dominate the Insurance Division, yet 
their counsel and co-operation are being 
sought and given. Insurers and insured 
meet on the basis of an impartial and 
scientific approach to their common 
problem. As a result, insurance execu- 
tives will for the first time have an op- 
portunity to get in an organized way 
the point of view of the buyer and a 
better understanding of his needs. 


No Attempt to Control 


The association has a rigid policy of 
never adopting resolutions or trying to 
bring its influence to bear on any situa- 
tion except through information and edu- 
cation. It will never attempt in anv way 
to control the policies of insurance com- 
panies. It will never enter into any in- 
ner controversies, any rate differences 
or try to impose any ideas on the com- 
panies. The purpose is simply to study 


the best ways in which insurance may be, 


purchased to protect the insurance risks 
of the buyer. 

Three insurance men are actively iden- 
tified with the association: William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, is president; 
Cooke Lewis, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Liberty Mutual, is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Office Management 
Division; and John O. Platt, vice-presi- 
dent, Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica, is a member of the board of di- 
rectors. ; 

Fire, casualty, surety and life insur- 
ance discussion will all be included. 
Among the questions to be taken up are 
these: basic principles of insurance, types 
of organizations and contracts, reducing 
the cost, settlements, insuring lives of 
executives, business interruption insur- 
ance (use and occupancy)—to name but 
a few. 

The exchange of ideas between insur- 
ance managers of large corporations, 
many of whom attend the insurance 
meetings, should be decidedly beneficial 
to all concerned. Among those who were 
present at an insurance committee con- 
ference in New York City in September 


were such informed men as Paul Dannen- 
man, insurance manager of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc.; D. N. Loughman, General 
Outdoor Advertising; F. C. J. Moore, 
Bethlehem Steel; Lowe H. Wiggers, 
Proctor & Gamble; Harvey D. Root, 
R. C. A.-Victor; C. J. Dennehy, Union 
Carbide & Carbon; J. Burgess, Western 
Electric, and S. E. Karwin, National 
Sugar Refining. Many others of like 
calibre are taking an interest in the dis- 
cussions. 
Association’s Insurance Aims 


The aims of the association with re- 
gard to insurance are best expressed in 
the statement which was issued in the 
spring when the division was inaugur- 
ated, and by the address made by Mr. 
Betterley at the meeting held at that 
time. Here is a quotation from the as- 
sociation’s statement: 

“The hundreds of corporations and 
thousands of individuals constituting the 


membership of the American Manage-- 


ment Association are deeply interested 
in the insurance problem. Therefore, an 
opportunity for genuine service exists and 
the association may avail itself thereof 
by fostering intelligent discussion of the 
problem and thus furnishing a basis for 
constructive interpretation of the buyer’s 
point of view. In the long run such dis- 
cussion and study should prove valuable 
also to the many organizations whose 
special function is to provide protection 
against the manifold risks encountered.” 
Insurance Defined 

Mr. Betterley’s address included some 
pertinent remarks on the business and 
its place in association activities. Among 
other things he said: 

“One of the greatest enterprises today 
is insurance, and that portion of it which 





WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


pertains to property, liability and cas- 
ualty risks is a tremendous factor in 
business management, while life and ac- 
cident insurance occupy an increasingly 
prominent position. Insurance is a 
method of distributing infrequent but 
serious losses among many; to indemnify 
unfortunate persons having interest in 
things of material value. Scarcely a dol- 
lar of assets is free from insurable risk. 

“The buyer of insurance should realize 
that he pays for losses, that rates are 
largely regulated by experience; then he 
will get the connection between the plac- 
ing of insurance and the cost of casual- 
ties. The results will be less restrictive 
laws and large economic savings. Busi- 
nesS management spends large sums for 
research, to check losses in various lines, 
to guard property against mechanical 
damage, wear and tear; yet fails to con- 
trol hazards, and often neglects insur- 
ance. Deliberate calculation should de- 
termine when and how much to insure 
rather than be governed by fear and re- 
sults of catastrophe. Ask any insurance 
agent what happens when a great loss 
occurs—he doesn’t have to sell his insur- 
ance, he simply takes orders. 


Mystery Unnecessary 


“There should not be any mystery 
about insurance. It may be complicated, 
but it is understandable, and the need 
of protection is much amplified by mod- 
ern business methods. 

“Because of the complex and technical 
nature of policies the average buyer of 
insurance takes much for granted, filing 
his policy, and promptly forgetting about 
it until something happens. When an in- 
surable loss occurs and indemnities are 
less than is required to restore the value 
there is an irreparable loss, but most of 


Blank & Stoller 
JOHN O. PLATT 


these can be avoided by diligent applica- 
tion to the subject of insurance at all 
times. No theory can be advanced which 
will guarantee complete security of prop- 
erty or continuance of earnings but we 
can utilize safeguards which will almost 
assure us success.” 


Purpose and Scope of the Association 


Many people have been somewhat con- 
fused as to the “why and wherefore” of 
the American Management Association. 
The main purpose is the exchange of 
ideas on experience and _ information 
about management by executives of va- 
rious businesses for their own enlighten- 
ment and guidance. The organization 
was formed in 1922 through the consoli- 
dation of a number of groups which were 
working for somewhat the same goal in 
their own respective fields. They joined 
together in order to simplify matters, to 
get a broader viewpoint; in short, to 
have one general clearing house. A big 
influence which led to the formation also 
was the general depression which hit the 
country in 1971. The merger cut down 
the overhead expense of the individual 
groups considerably. 

The association is now a powerful or- 
ganization, including approximately 4,000 
executives representing, in turn, about 
1,600 industrial and commercial corpora- 
tions, of which about 700 are company 
members. It includes, also, more than 
200 association executives, and more than 
200 university professors. 


Subjects Discussed at Conferences 


The backbone of the association work 
is a series of conferences held through- 
out the year on various subjects and at- 
tended by appropriate executives. There 
are conferences on: Finance, Insurance, 
Personnel, Production, Office Manage- 
ment, Industrial Marketing, Consumer 
Marketing, Public Relations, and Shop 
Methods. Each division is in charge of 
a vice-president aided by an advisory 
committee and subject to the board of 
directors. One of the greatest services 
rendered is the bringing to members at 
their desks proceedings of these conven- 
tions. Each address is published sep- 
arately. There is at least_ one confer- 
ence of each field each year, and in 
addition one or two general conventions 
on general management, the distinction 
being that the general conventions dis- 
cuss general policies rather than the 
technique of one department. 


A Super Business School 


In a sense the American Management 
Association is a super business school. 
The aim is to bring out what is best and 
new in business administration. An 1m- 
portant feature is the training of junior 
executives, giving them a general back- 
ground of the business. : 

The wealth of opinion represented in 
the membership is extremely important. 
Included are some of the country’s out 
standing business leaders, representa 
tives, in turn, of the country’s biggest 
businesses. On the list are to be foun 
such concerns as: American Telephone 
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& Telegraph, General Electric, General 
Motors, Pennsylvania Railroad, Armour 
& Co., Eastman Kodak, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Sears, Roebuck, Standard Oil, United 
States Rubber, Atwater Kent Radio, Na- 
tional Cash Register and many others of 
similar calibre. : 


Gets Out Monthly Paper 


An important service for members is 
the “Management Review,” published by 
the organization monthly. The editorial 
staff of the association.each month ex- 
amines more than 400 _ publications, 
gleans from them all that is best on 
business, digests each article in a para- 
graph or two, giving the main ideas, the 
author, and the publication; and classi- 
fies them under finance, marketing, or 
the like. The same thing is done with 
current- business books. Hence the pub- 
lication helps solve the executive’s prob- 
lem of keeping in touch, in a time saving 
way, with all that is published on busi- 
ness, an otherwise hopeless task. 


Business Conditions and Forecasts 


Each month the association studies a 
number of representative publications on 
business conditions and the business out- 
look and digests their findings and opin- 
ions under each important heading in 
four or five lines. This enables the mem- 
ber to select his favorite service and, 
by sweeping his eye across the page, se- 
cure in a few minutes a picture of pres- 
ent business conditions and of the busi- 
ness outlook. If he so desires, he can 
quickly .check the opinions of any one 
by the others. This constitutes a time- 
saving method of keeping in touch with 
business conditions and, in addition, is 
an open sesame to the publications from 
which the opinions have been digested. 
Copies are sent to all members. 


A Comprehensive List of Insurable Risks 


Insurance executives have praised 
highly the comprehensive list of insur- 
able risks compiled by members of the 
association’s insurance division. It is as 
follows: 

Special Property Hazards 
I. Fire 
a. Inherent explosion hazard. 
b. Incidental losses by natural elements 
or theft. 
c. Underground piping, structures and 
foundations. er 
d. Replacement affected by ordinance. 
II. Leakage 
a. Rain water and snow. 
b. Service water and steam. 
c. Sprinkler systems. 
d. Chemicals and gases. 
III. Natural elements 
a, Lightning. 
b. Windstorm, tornado, cyclone. 
c. Flood, rain and tidal wave. 
d. Hail. 
e. Earthquake. 
IV. Breakage 
a. Aircraft. 
b. Electrical equipment. : 
c. Engine breakdown, including tur- 
bines and flywheels. 
d. Explosion of boilers and pressure 
tanks. 
1. Direct damage. 
2. Extra costs for repairs. 
3. Distributing pipes. 
4. Fractures. 
e. Machinery. 
f. Plate glass. 
g. Special hazards of the industry. 

V. Criminal 
. Burglary. Ae 
. Embezzlement and misappropriation. 
. Forgery. 

. Messenger holdup. 
. Payroll robbery. 
Theft, larceny and pilferage. 
VI. Surety . 
a. Bid bonds (annual and specific). 
b. Guarantee of promises. 
c. Lost instrument bonds. 
d. Mutual insurance assessment bonds, 
e. Performance of contract. 
VII. Transportation 
a. Marine, foreign and domestic. 
1. All risk policy form. 
2. Blanket policy form. 
3. Open policy form. ~ 
4. Specific policy form. 
b. War risk. 
c. Railroad 


mone oP 


transit, express, 
post and registered mail. 
d. Automotive and aircraft. 
1. Transport risk. 
2. Hail, lightning, windstorm, floods. 
3. Collision. 
+ Theft pe ae 
é. age and tourist floater. 
VIII. Mistallantens 
a. Aircraft damage. 
b. Credit insurance. 
c.” Demolition of buildings 
d. Livestock. 
e. Mortgage loans. 
f. Patent infringement. Personal ef- 
fects “all risks” insurance. 
g. Strike, riot, civil commotion and 


parcel 


war. ; 
h. Title and land values. 
i. Fine arts all risk cover. | 
j. Personal effects all risk insurance. 
Liability Insurance (Personal Injury, 
Damage and Property Loss) 
I. Contractor’s liability 
a. Due to operations. 
b. Defective conditions. 

II. Employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 

pensation 

III. Explosion 

a. Boilers and pressure tanks. _ 
b. Engines, flywheels, and machinery. 
c. Industrial. 

IV. Infringement of patents 

VY. Landlord’s, owner’s and tenant’s direct 

or contingent liability 

VI. Mechanics’ liability 
VII. Motor vehicles, etc. 

a. Aircraft. 
b. Automobile direct and contingent 
liability. 
c. Teams. 
VIII. Public 
. Aircraft. 
. Athletic events. 
. Bailee’s customers risk (Laundries, 
cleaners, etc.). 
d. Carrier’s liability. 
e. Catastrophe hazard. 
f. Contractors’ and _ public 
companies operations. 
. Defective products, machines and 
equipment, 
. Elevator, crane and track operations. 
. General. 
. Malpractice and professional risk. 
. Owner’s and contractor’s protective. 
IX. Bankers liability 
a. Blanket bond covering fraud and 
shortage. 
b. Forgery and alteration. 
c. Theft. 
Earning Power 
I. Accident and health insurance 
a. Employe groups. 
b. Individuals. 
c. Field representatives. 
II. Life insurance 
a. For executives. 
1. New factor of value to insure. 
2. Basis for valuation. 
3. Means of credit stabilization. 
b. Group coverage. for employes. 
1. Mortgage protection. 
2. Contributory plan for protection 
and thrift. 
3. As a welfare measure. 
III. Pensions or insured retirement plans 
a. Importance of, to employer and 
employe. 
b. Possible benefits. 
c. Contractual features. 
d. Contributory plan. 
e. Annuity payments. 
f. Withdrawals. 
g. Division of costs. 
IV. Profits anticipated 
a. Contract violation. 
b. Faithful performance. 
c. Investment guarantee. 
d. Patent infringements. 
e. Production. 
f. Sales. 
V. Rentals and leases 
a. Owner’s rented property losses. 
b. Lessees’ losses from casualties. 
VI. Use and occupancy (Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance) 
a. Fire. 
b. Sprinkler system. 
c. Natural elements. 
1. Earthquake. 
2. Lightning. 
3. Water, rain and tidal waves. 
4. Windstorm, tornado, cyclone. 
d, Power plant. 
1. Loss due to breakdown. 
2. Failure of Public Service. 
e. Electrical. 
f. Special machinery: im 
g. Service interruption. 
Insurance Company Members 

The insurance companies which are 
members of the association are: Aetna 
Insurance Co. Aetna Life, America 
Fore Group, American of Newark, Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability, American Surety, 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, Canada 
Life, Connecticut General, Employers 
Mutual Liability, Equitable Society, 
Fireman’s Fund, General Exchange In- 
surance Corp., Great-West Life, Great 
American, Guardian Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Hardware Mutual Casualty, 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Improved Risk 
Mutuals, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, Liberty Mutual, Lincoln National, 
London Life, Metropolitan Life, Michi- 
gan Mutual, Ministers Casualty Union, 
Minnesota ‘Mutual, Missouri State Life, 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York Life, 
Northwestern National, Occidental Life, 
Pacific Mutual, Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
phia Life, Phoenix Mutual, Pilot Life, 
Prudential, Queen, Royal, Springfield 
Fire & Marine, Sun Life, Travelers, 
Union Central Life, Union Insurance Co., 
United Life & Accident. 

Two brokerage concerns — belong: 
Brown, Crosby & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and E. L. McLean of Toronto. Edwin 
H. Seaman, consulting engineer in New 
York, is also a member. 
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Leasehold Value Risks And 
How They Are Underwritten 


Special Agent H. E. Reimer of National Union Analyzes 
Determination of Leasehold Values; Cites Examples 
of Applying This Coverage 


One of the most interesting analyses of 
leasehold value insurance written for 
some time has been prepared by Special 
Agent H. E. Reimer at Scranton, Pa., for 
the National Union Fire for the Novem- 
ber “News Items” of that company. In 
this article Mr. Reimer gives local agents 
several definite illustrations of the use of 
this insurance and also discusses its un- 
derwriting features. There is a good field 
for this coverage and one which has not 
been extensively developed as yet. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Reimer’s exposition of 
the subject follow: 

Leasehold value is defined as “the in- 
creased rental value of the premises to 
the lessee in excess of the rental paid 
by him under his lease.” For example, 
the Alpha Dry Goods Co. leased the 
premises which they occupy at the cor- 
ner of A and B streets some years ago 
at an annual rental of $10,000. The ex- 
act terms of their lease being unknown, 
we will assume that they have a twenty- 
year lease commencing January 1, 1915, 
and terminating January 1, 1935. Before 
occupying the premises it was necessary 
for the lessee to expend a large amount 
of money on improvements and better- 
ment, all of which will revert to the 
owners of the building at the termination 
of the lease. 

This automatically increases the rental 
value of the premises and, consequently, 
the leasehold value to Alpha Dry Goods 
Co. Since 1915 property values in the 
business section of this particular city 
have increased and, consequently, rental 
values have increased to such an extent 
that if the owners were to lease the 
building today at present rental values, 
they would no doubt ask for and receive 
an annual rental of $20,000. It is readily 
seen, then, that the A. D. G. Co. is en- 
joying the advantages obtained by occu- 
pying one of the best locations in the 
city at a very low rental, and we may, 
therefore, assume that. the dry goods 
company is enjoying a profit of $10,000 
per year more than another company 
which would start in business today at a 
location equally as desirable as that of 
the dry goods company. In addition, 
the dry goods company will continue to 
enjoy this $10,000 annual leasehold prof- 
it for the remaining period of their lease 
unless something happens to terminate 
the lease or to reduce the rental value 
of the premises, and we find that since 
the lease has still approximately four 
years until termination, the prospective 
profit or leasehold value is $40,000. 

I have just outlined one way in which 
a leasehold value may be created. There 
are numerous ways in which this may 
be done, several of which follow: 

Purchasing Leasehold Value 

There have been cases where a com- 
pany has retired from business, neces- 
sarily and otherwise, and at the time of 
retirement had in its possession an un- 
expired lease. which was sold to another 
concern for a substantial bonus. The 
bonus paid by the second party is a 
leasehold value and is insurable under 
the leasehold form. For example, let us 
assume that a firm leasing a mercantile 
building wishes to vacate. They have 
been paying an annual rental of $10,000, 
and if they vacate another firm wishes 
to lease the same location and is desir- 
ous of purchasing the present tenant’s 
lease and offers to pay a bonus of $7,- 
500 for the remaining three years the 
lease has still to run. If the lease pro- 
vided that in case of fire the owner of 
the property could terminate. the lease, 
and if after one year a fire occurred, then 
the new lease would lose the unearned 
portion of the bonus, which would be 
$5,000, representing the two-year portion 


of the three-year bonus. Therefore, 
there was, at the commencement of the 
sub-lease, an insurable interest for the 
lessor in the amount of $7,500. 


Leasehold Value and Sub-Leases 


It is a common practice in some chain 
store organizations to lease an entire 
building and sub-let part of the premises 
to others. In such cases, any profit real- 
ized in rents exceeding the actual cost 
of the lease is a leasehold value and in- 
surable. Assume that the United Cigar 
Stores Co, lease a building for $5,000 per 
year. The space not occupied by them 
is sub-leased and an annual rental of $2,- 
500 is realized from this portion. This 
latter figure represents the prospective 
annual profit for one year and is the 
leasehold value. A policy written to cov- 
er this value should be written for $2,500 
multiplied by the number of remaining 
years in the lease. 

The creation of leasehold values is ap- 
parently a simple process from the ex- 
amples as given, but do not be misled. 
It is agreed that an actual increase in 
rental value of leased premises may be 
caused by a general upward trend of 
realty values, the formation of a new 
business district, and the establishment 
of railway terminals or trade centers. A 
leasehold value built up by any one of 
these conditions may be just as easily 
destroyed by a reversal of conditions, es- 
pecially with the present day uncertain- 
ty of realty values and rentals, and un- 
steady market conditions. 


When Risk Is Undesirable 


These possibilities are not the only 
underwriting points to be considered, 
and perhaps not the most important. The 
fire clause, prevalent in most leases, may 
make this coverage very undesirable for 
the company. When we consider some 
of them it is apparent that this is true. 
Some of them are: 

1. Ifa fire occurs on the premises the 
owner has the option of terminating the 
lease. 

2. If the building is rendered unten- 
antable by fire the lease is cancelled. 

If the building is damaged to the 
extent of 10% (more or less) the lease 
is automatically terminated. 

From an underwriting standpoint, it 
is obvious that the undesirable coverages 
are those covering a lease which can be 
terminated by the landlord upon slight 
cause. It is certain that if a leasehold 
value is present the owner will most cer- 
tainly exercise his option to void the 
lease, and after rebuilding enjoy the 
higher rents that the lessee would oth- 
erwise enjoy as a saving had the fire not 
occurred. It should, therefore, be an un- 
derwriting rule that, if the lease can be 
terminated by less than a 50% loss, it 
is undesirable. 

The writing of this coverage is more 
convenient in some states because of the 
adoption of standard forms and rates, 
and in some cases the method of arriv- 
ing at the amount of liability to be as- 
sumed. * * * in writing the policy for 
the actual present leasehold value, it is 
written for an amount which, compound- 
ed annually at the prescribed rate of in- 
terest, would reach the actual leasehold 


_value on the expiration date of the lease. 


By giving these facts concerning the 
leasehold value coverage, there should be 
no trouble in presenting it to your as- 
sureds, all other conditions and warran- 
ties being easily analyzed. 

Slight difficulty may be experienced 
in distinguishing between rental value 
and leasehold value. This differentiation 
should be easy if it is remembered that 
the owner has the rental value and the 
lessee the leasehold value. 
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ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


On numerous occasions within the 
last few years and twice within the last 
few months have the people of New 
York read in the daily newspapers of 
‘ groups of men convicted in the federal, 
state or municipal criminal courts of at- 
tempting to defraud fire insurance com- 
panies of large sums through presenta- 
tion of false proofs of loss. Generally 
these efforts have been linked up with 
incendiary fires. These cases -have at- 
tracted interest outside of the insurance 
business itself because of the far-reach- 
ing and involved conspiracies and the 
human interest which has attached to 
the successful unravelling of these 
shrewd schemes and prosecutions of 
those accused of conspiracy, arson or 
fraud. 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through its committee on losses 
and adjustments, has been consistently 
vigorous in its efforts to defeat arson 
and crooked loss claims. That it has been 
so successful and has earned a reputa- 
tion among firebugs and others as a hard 
proposition to beat is due in no small 
measure to the brilliant efforts of the 
two lawyers who act as counsel for the 
loss ‘committee. These two, former 
State Senator Abraham Kaplan and 
former Deputy Attorney General Sam- 
uel A. Berger, co-operating with the fed- 
eral and local district attorneys’ offices, 
have been able to save fire insurance 
companies many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in direct claims in addition to 
forestalling claims for huge sums because 
a lot of potentially dishonest assureds 
are now afraid to proceed with schemes 
of arson. 


Rarely Fail to Get to Bottom of Claim 


Messrs. Kaplan and Berger rarely fail 
to unearth any crookedness that may 
surround a fire loss claim to which they 
have had their attention drawn. In addi- 
tion to both being capable lawyers with 
distinguished public careers in New York 
state, Mr. Kaplan is a certified public 
accountant, having received the degree 
of Bachelor of Commercial Science 
(summa cum laude) from the New 
York University School of Commerce in 
1915 and been admitted as a C. P. A. in 
this state in 1921. 

In the majority of arson and fraud 
cases placed in the hands of counsel for 
the New York Board the solution of 
the problem rests in the success with 
which dishonest entries are found in in- 
ventories and other books of accounts 
of assureds. Generally speaking the 


or New York Board 


Brilliant Lawyers With Distinguished Public Careers 
Have Been Consistently Successful in Pros- 
ecuting Arson and Fraud Cases 
Involving Huge Sums 


crime of arson is difficult to prove. For 
this reason those who plan an incendiary 
fire and subsequent padded claims for 
insurance companies feel they have lit- 
tle to fear from investigating authori- 
ties if they can cleverly manipulate their 
account books so that false entries can- 
not be detected. 

Several such cases on which the prose- 
cuting authorities in New York have had 
the assistance of Messrs. Kaplan and 
Berger have taken from one to two years 
to solve. On these large claims involv- 
ing from $100,000 to half a million dol- 
lars the Board counsel and the dis- 
trict attorneys have had to cope with 
unusually astute crooks. In the Wilson 
Warehouse case, just now ending, it took 
close to two years from the day of the 
fire until the Federal Government had 
its evidence in shape to place the de- 
fendants on trial. But when this case 
was tried so thoroughly was the evi- 
dence presented that the jury took less 
than two hours to bring in a verdict of 
guilty against all the accused. The trial 
itself consumed three weeks. 

Although Mr. Kaplan has been prac- 


tising law for twenty-two years he has a 
very youthful appearance. Quiet in 
manner and slender physically neverthe- 
less he and Mr. Berger both have tre- 
mendous energy and while investigating 
suspicious claims are for weeks often 
closeted with district attorneys in their 
offices far into the night. Strangely 
enough these two lawyers are not part- 
ners as one might think, Mr. Kaplan 
being a member of the law firm of Pow- 
ers & Kaplan, at 149 Broadway, since 
1908 and Mr. Berger having his law of- 
fices at 217 Broadway. 
Career of Abraham Kaplan 

Mr. Kaplan was graduated from New 
York University in 1907 with the law 
degree, having received the faculty prize 
for the highest rating among the male 
members of the senior class. The year 
before he had received the Elliott F. 
Sheppard Scholarship of Law from the 
university. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1908. Two years later he was grad- 
uated from the Cooper Union Debating 
Class and served as captain of the Coo- 
per Union debating team. 

From 1912-1915 Mr. Kaplan attended 
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the N. Y. U. School of Commerce and 
in receiving his summa cum laude de- 
gree obtained the only one awarded to 
that date except that given to Professor 
John Madden, now dean of the N. Y. U. 
School of Commerce. He lectured at 
the post-graduate school of accounting 
for the next six years while at the same 
time maintaining his law practice. 

In 1919 Mr. Kaplan began his public 
career by being elected a member of the 
New York State Senate. During his 
term he was a member of the senate in- 
surance committee and also a member of 
the Lockwood Investigating Committee 
in 1919-1920. Oddly enough Mr. Ber- 
ger was assistant counsel for this com- 
mittee, Samuel Untermyer being the 
chief counsel, For many months Messrs. 
Kaplan and Berger worked together then 
on this committee probing into housing 
conditions in New York City. 

Mr. Kaplan was commissioned by 
Governor Alfred E. Smith to represent 
him at the governors’ convention at 
Stroudsburg, Pa., and there delivered a 
paper on the work of the Lockwood 
committee. He was appointed president 
of the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion of New York in 1921 and has served 
in that capacity to date, Mayor Walker 
having this year renewed the appoint- 
ment. : 

In collaboration with Edwin P. Kilroe 
Mr. Kaplan wrote the Patriotic History 
ef the Tammany Society for the Nation- 
al Democratic Convention held in New 
York in 1924. 'He is a member of the 
following clubs and organizations: 

Bar Association of the City of New 
York, New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation, New York State Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, the Board of 
Trustees of the New York Press Club, 
Board of Trustees of the Hebrew Na- 
tional Orphan Home, Society of Tam- 
many, National Democratic Club, Mc- 
Keever Democratic Club, Criterion Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Elks, Grand Street Boys 
Association, Progress City Club, Pur- 
chase Country Club and Milburn Coun- 
try Club. 

Samuel A. Berger’s Career 

Mr. Berger likewise has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a lawyer and pub- 
lic servant. He is a native of New York 
City and was educated at City College 
and the New York University Law 
School. He was Deputy Attorney Cs 
eral of the state from 1918 to 1920 an 
was also counsel for the Federal Foo 
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LUDLUM ANSWERS SELF INSURANCE 


Former Home Vice-President Gives His Views 
On Syracuse University Treatise Urging 


Municipalities to Have Insurance Funds 


Fewer volumes have been received in 
fe insurance circles with less accord 
than that entitled “Municipal Insurance 
Practices of New York Municipalities” 
by Russell P. Drake, which was pre- 
pared under the joint auspices of the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal 
Information and the School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University of Syracuse, N. Y. This 
book purports to show why stock fire 
insurance on municipal property is an 
excessive tax and why so-called self- 
insurance is more economical. 

Since this treatise was published it 
has been seized upon as a weapon by 
those hostile to stock fire insurance but 
little headway has been made by “no in- 
surance” advocates when it has come to 
a matter of a real test. The authorities 
of Erie County, N. Y., which includes 
the city of Buffalo, recently debated this 
question of insurance when the stock 
policies covering the county property 
came up for renewal. It did not take 
long for the local agents and company 
representatives to demonstrate that in 
the event of any real fire on any single 
risk the cost of a “self insurance fund” 
would be fatal and these policies, to- 
talling about $12,000,000 in liability are 
again written by the stock companies for 
three years. 

Other localities in New York state ail 
elsewhere in the East have renewed their 
stock policies this fall. The city of Buf- 
falo at the present moment is debating 
the question of canceling fire insurance 
on municipal property but the agents 
there are confident that they will be 
able to maintain the present coverage. 


Gist of Author’s Argument 


The gist of the argument presented by 
Mr. Drake is that the chances of a fire 
loss on municipal property are relatively 
small because buildings are so scattered 
that there is little chance of a confla- 
gration. While the fire insurers admit 
this they contend that their rates on 
such policies are adjusted” to meet the 
absence of a conflagration danger, and 
that a big loss can easily be sustained 
on a fire confined to a single building. 
Many startling examples are available. 

After presenting miscellaneous figures, 
none of which are even held to be con- 
clusive, purporting to show the low loss 
ratio on municipal property Mr. Drake 
comes to these conclusions : 

“The chief argument in favor of self- 
insurance funds is that they will in the 
long run prove economical. Although 
one single city might possibly have such 
a disastrous experience that the fund 
would be unable to stand the total loss, 


there can be no doubt but that for a 
very large per cent of the self-insured 
cities there would be a very considerable 
saving in insurance premiums. Where 
the proper safeguards are set up to in- 
sure risks that the fund is unable to 
cover and where proper and efficient ad- 
ministration is provided, there is no good 
reason why cities, especially the larger 
ones, should not establish self-insurance 
funds. 

“The arguments usually advanced by 
the joint- -stock companies against muni- 
cipal insurance funds are that such in- 
surance does not provide coverage in 
case of a general conflagration; it takes 
many years to build up a sufficient fund 
to give proper protection; funds are like- 
ly to be invested unwisely by a local 
official not experienced in investments; 
fire prevention services provided by the 
insurance companies are lost; and finally 
that such a fund lacks underwriting ex- 
perience, judgment and financial. sound- 
ness. 

“The above objections in many cases 
have real weight while in many situa- 
tions they are counteracted by other fac- 
tors. They must all be taken into ac- 
count before a decision is made by any 
particular municipality as to whether cr 
not it is advisable to set up such a fund. 


“Over any long period of time there 
can be no doubt but that fire hazard 
expenses are lower when no insurance is 
carried than when the risks are pro- 
tected by insurance policies All of the 
savings listed under the self-insurance 
fund plan are affected and there is also 
eliminated whatever risks and expenses 
that are incident to fund administration. 
The evidence gathered from 42 .New 
York state cities and first class villages 
indicates that at least $685,355, or 87.3%, 
of the premiums paid in to private com- 
panies would have been saved if over- 


formed by outside agencies. 


this ten-year period these municipalities 
had carried no insurance for their fire 
risks. For this group as a whole, in- 
surance has multiplied the actual losses 
suffered by about eight times. 


Meet Fire Losses With Bond Issues 


“Whenever a municipality has suffi- 
cient bonding power left under the debt 
limitations set by the constitution or 
legislature, it would appear from the re- 
sults of this survey to be good economy 
to make use of this credit. When suffi- 
cient credit exists, any losses not cared 
for in the current budget can be spread 
out over future years in the form of 
bonds on replaced structures. The bond- 
ing power must of course be maintained 
and not allowed to fall below a safety 
level high enough to cover the probable 
losses. Insurance is primarily a device 
used to spread possible losses over a 
period of time and a large area. If any 
particular city has the necessary credit 
in the form of a wide debt margin to 
spread out such losses over a period of 
years, there is no logical reason for pay- 
ing amounts greatly in excess of probable 
future losses to have this function per- 
In the case 
of very large cities the credit of a mu- 
nicipality may be far greater than the 
resources of the insurance carriers cov- 
ering the risk. 


“In general the economy of ‘no insur- 
ance’ over insurance in private compa- 
nies cannot be questioned. In any indi- 
vidual case the decision as to what in- 
surance procedure to follow rests on the 
basis of expediency. Where the finan- 
cial condition is not favorable, some kind 
of insurance, especially on the larger 
risks, is a necessity. The law of aver- 
ages in respect to fire losses does not 
apply to municipalities with a _ small 
number of risks as well as it does toa 
large city with many separate and wide- 
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ly scattered buildings. 
When Insurance Should Be Carried 


“Many municipalities are not financial- 
ly able to assume the total loss of their 
most valuable building. Where such 
condition exists some insurance must be 
carried. The amount of coverage to be 
provided in any case will again depend 
on the amount of possible loss which 
cannot be covered by the credit of the 
municipality. Many cities and villages 
can well afford to do without insurance 
on all of their small isolated risks. 

“In case insurance is found necessary 
because of a bad credit situation or a 
concentration of value in one building, 
the insurance should be awarded the de- 
pendable carrier furnishing the indem- 
nity at the lowest cost. Many co-opera- 
tive mutual fire insurance companies are 
furnishing insurance at lower rates than 
those charged by joint-stock companies. 
There appears to be very little basis for 
the prejudice against these companies. 
Insurance should be awarded to the low- 
est and best bidder in much the same 
manner as ,is used in the awarding of 
contracts for other services. Whenever 
identical rates are quoted by different 
carriers, it is of course necessary to work 
out a co-operative procedure.” 

C. A. Ludlum Replies to Drake 

C. A. Ludlum, former vice-president 
of the Home, now retired, and one of 
the keenest minds in fire insurance, not 
only does not agree with the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Drake but does not hesi- 
tate to say so. Giving his impressions 
to The Eastern Underwriter he says: 

“It is interesting and well written. The 
presentation is good, even though rather 
professional than practical in concept 
and make-up. That isn’t necessarily a 
depreciation—it is merely a comment. As 
a thesis, however, it does impress me as 
revealing an original bias on the part 
of the author or authors and a setting 
forth calculated, maybe unconsciously so, 
to confirm a preconceived opinion or 
‘feeling.’ 

“Of course there is no such thing as 
‘self-insurance,’ except in prevalent 
loose terminology. In such practice there 
is no insurance at all, no indemnity for 
loss sustained, no transference of risk. It 
is self-assumption of risk—taking the 
chances. This is fundamentally so 
whether there be an insurance fund set 
up and accumulated or ‘the practice of 
carrying no insurance at all’ is followed. 

“Of course if the separation of risks 
and the spread of values be great enough 
to warrant taking the chances contra- 
vening the law of average it is merely 
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Veteran Agents Give Advice To 
Those Entering Production Field 


Hartford Fire Representatives Discuss College Education and 
Other Prerequisites For Those Who Wish to Make 
a Success as Local Agents 


The “Hartford Agent,” agency maga- 
zine of the Hartford Fire, recently asked 
a number of successful and long-experi- 
enced representatives of the Hartford 
to set forth out of their years of ex- 
perience some friendly words of advice 
and counsel for the benefit of the hosts 
of young agents and would-be agents all 
over the land who aspire to success in 
this great business of selling property 
insurance. 

Here are some of the interesting bits 
of counsel which were received by the 
“Hartford Agent” in response to the 
question: “What advice would you give 
a young fellow starting out in the insur- 
ance business today?” 

“Before I started out in the insurance 
business I would get a college education 
first,” advised L. P. Humphrey, of the 
Humphrey & Vandervoort Agency, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. “I would work for 
a Bachelor of Science degree in Eco- 
nomics rather than a Bachelor of Arts. 

“That accomplished, I would take a 
post graduate course in a training school 
conducted by one of the larger insurance 
companies. Then I would secure a con- 
nection in a large agency where there 
would be an opportunity to specialize in 
certain lines of insurance.” 


W. O. Ashley of Rochester 


“I wouldn’t care whether I had college 
training or not,” says W. O. Ashley, 
Hartford agent in Rochester, N. Y., 
“although, of course, a university edu- 
cation would give me something that 
would help me in any career, and, there- 
fore, be of benefit to me in the insurance 
business. 

“T would by all means specialize my 
education so that knew some one 
branch of the insurance business better 
than any one else in my community and 
I am sure if the community were large 
enough I could earn a good livelihood in 
it and, if it were a small community, I 
could make a name for myself that would 
in time be so advertised that I could get 
into a larger field. 

“T would not be afraid to tackle any 
job that was put up to me, being frank 
with my clients to tell them if I were un- 
able to answer any question they might 
propound, but having them understand I 
would make it my business to get an an- 
swer for them and to them at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and I would do it. 

“T would take every opportunity that 
presented itself for the advancement of 
my personality so as to keep myself un- 
obtrusively before the public, realizing 
that that was a very important asset in 
stock in trade. 

“I would, to the best of my ability, 
cultivate all the friendships I could with 
the officials; department heads and every 
one else I came in contact with of the 
companies of the office with which I was 
connected.” 

Specialization is the young man’s cue 
today. That is the belief of McAlister 
Carson, manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the Independence Trust 
Company of Charlotte, N. C., who says: 


“T would specialize—if the size of my 
town justified it. If I decided to special- 
ize, say in casualty insurance or bonds, 
or fire insurance, I would want to get 
some experience in a large local or gen- 
eral agency and then go to the home 
office of the company I was going to 
represent and work for six months or a 
year in that office, spending some time 
in each department of the business. Col- 
lege education is most excellent founda- 
tion but not absolutely necessary. My 
experience has been that the college 
graduate, if the right kind otherwise, 
learns faster and knows better how to 
study and to analyze problems.” 





F. O. LEEDS DEAD 


Francis O. Leeds, retired insurance and 
real estate broker of Poughkeepsie, 
passed away last week at the age of 71. 
He was in the insurance business for 
many years. 


FRED BRUNS OPTIMISTIC 





Syracuse Insurance Agent and Company 
Head Tells Herkimer Chamber of 
Commerce Not to Be Gloomy 

Fredrick V. Bruns, president of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., and a prom- 
inent local agent there, was the featured 
speaker at the Herkimer, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce annual dinner meeting 
last Thursday evening. He told the large 
audience present to “Quit wishing and 
go to work.” John D. Henderson, past 
president of the Chamber, and a well 
known member of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, presided 
as toastmaster. 

Hitting a strong note of optimism in 
his talk, Mr. Bruns said: 

“In Herkimer and every community 
in the world there are men and women 
whose income has not the slightest been 
disturbed by business conditions. They 
are those who work for the government, 
the state, the county, the municipality— 
those who work for the utilities and that 
great army of people who in industry and 
commerce are indispensable to their jobs. 
The $10 bill which these people have to- 
day is worth $13 in its buying power as 
compared to the same $10 bill two years 
ago, and yet, without a doubt, they have 
jumped on the wagon of depression and 
are filling the air with their worries. 

“Of course, there are those who are, 
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Chasing Premiums 


HASING premiums is 
not an easy task but it 
holds many compensa- 
tions for those who enter into 
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unfortunately, out of employment. There 
are real estate owners who are getting 
no rents for their property because of 
vacancies or inability to pay. There are 
merchants whose sales are low, manufac- 
turers whose products are not being con- 
sumed with the old gusto, but this isn’t 
universal. We have started a campaign 
of buying. The holiday season as it 
comes to us now is a direct stimulation. 
Everybody is asking that everybody else 
buy but, as an editorial in the ‘Business 
Week’ several days ago said, ‘The seller 
likewise must do his share, and that 
share is to search energetically for a 
buyer and to offer him something that 
he wants at a price he is willing to pay 
for it. Merely to ask the consumer to 
buy something is a kind of short selling, 
which is as likely to destroy the market 
as the other kind.’” 





F. S. JAMES & CO. DINNER 


A dinner and evening party was held 
by the Employes Association of Fred S. 
James & Co. Chicago, recently at 
the Silver Club, Knickerbocker Hotel, 
that city. It being the annual meeting 
of the club the following officers were 
elected: president, Kent C. Early; vice- 
president, Edward Prodehl; second vice- 
president, Myrtle Thorn; secretary, Ann 
Brist; treasurer, Max Linde. There was 
some excellent entertainment, followed 
by dancing and cards. Several members 
of the firm were present and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Blossom, Sr., attended after 
dinner, Mr. Blossom presented each 
lady present with a handsome gift. 





Berger and Kaplan 
(Continued from Page 34) 


Board in 1918; also counsel to several 
New York Legislative committees, in- 
cluding the Joint Legislative Committ- 
tee to Investigate Seditious Activities 
and the joint committee to investigate 
affairs of New York City. 

Mr. Berger was special prosecutor in 
charge of the criminal prosecutions aris- 
ing out of the Lockwood Housing Com- 
mittee’s investigations, which included 
the convictions of Brindell and Hettrick, 
building trade racketeers. He was also 
special assistant attorney general from 
1921-1925 and counsel for the Senate 
Committee on Reapportionment in 1926. 
During 1929 he served as counsel for 
the bar association in various disbarment 
proceedings. He has written a number 
of books including “Revolutionary Radi- 
calism,” four volumes comprising 5,000 
pages. : 

Mr. Berger is a member of the Bank 
ers Club, Association of the Bar, New 
York County Lawyers Association, New 
York State Bar Association, Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence, Aurora Grata 
Consistory 32°, Shriners (Kismet Tem- 
ple), Quaker Ridge Golf Club, National 
Republican Club, and former president, 
Republican Club, 15th A. D. 

During the five years that they have 
been counsel for the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Messrs. Kaplan 
and Berger have represented the com- 
panies in the following cases: 

Bishop’s Warehouse, Moscahladés 
Bros., Mirabelli case, Wilson Warehouse, 
Economy Steel & Tool Co., Joseph Hil- 
ton case, Beacon Lamp, Dachis case, 
Eiseman Factors Corp., Builders Sash & 
Door, Lerner & Greenberg, Georgiadis, 
Wander & Jackson, Fisch] Button, and 
Empire Tinware Co. 
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“LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 








NEAL BASSETT, President ' JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President : OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Viee-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL bag yt JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
H HASSINGER” Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d "Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. Viggo President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000  $ 1,486,923  $ 2,486,923 


L. JACKMAN, President NEAL oe gh Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pree’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 -$ 639,182 


CHAS, H. YUNKER, Presid : . JOHN KAY, Vice-Presiden 
lent ° t 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CoO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 











































































J. see ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. _ Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, bbeor dy ys > WM. P. Cg ae Vice-President S.K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
OHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, V: ice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
bas Ww! Cc gna Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
. HASSIN GER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


-$131,779,040* $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT -__ PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 








844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Pict Fae San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Bg gE 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Acs’t Managere 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers © JOHNR. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 









* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of beth. 
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Get Bills To Control 
Unauthorized Covers 


THREE MEASURES ARE DRAFTED 





Commissioner Dort of Nebraska Submits 
Them to Commissioner’s Convention 


Here; No Action Taken 





Insurance Commissioner Lloyd Dort of 
Nebraska, chairman of the Committee on 
Unauthorized Insurance, proposed three 
companion bills designed as uniform 
state laws to regulate and control cov- 
erage written by unadmitted companies 
at the Tuesday session of the National 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at the Hotel Roosevelt. He submitted 
a brief in support of these measures, 
taking the premise that no insurer has 
the right to transact business in any 
state unless legally admitted by the state 
insurance department. 

These bills were submitted Tuesday 
to the committee on laws and legisla- 
tion, of which Superintendent C. S. 
Younger of Ohio is chairman. This com- 
mittee met Wednesday morning and re- 
ported to the convention in the after- 
noon that as there were several ques- 
tions of constitutionality involved in mea- 
sures dealing with the licensing of in- 
surance companies in a state for mail 
and radio solicitation and extradition 
from one state to another that the com- 
mittee should have further time to con- 
sider the proposed bills. It was so moved 
and passed. Commissioner Dort was not 
present Wednesday, having been called 
away suddenly the night before on ac- 
count of the illness of his father. 

Several insurance men were at the 
commissioners’ meeting to speak for and 
against these proposed bills to control 
unauthorized insurance and there was 
considerable discussion as to whether 
they should be heard at this time. Final- 
ly it was decided not to have any re- 
marks made as thé commissioners them- 
selves are not ready yet to advocate 
these measures until the constitutional 
questions’ are more thoroughly studied. 
A. V. Rieke of Minneapolis, counsel for 
a number of non-stock insurers, was pres- 
ent and offered the commissioners a brief 
in opposition to one of the bills having 
to do with companies operating by mail 
or advertising means and without solicit- 
ing agents which is to be introduced into 
the Nebraska legislature. 

Dort’s brief is divided in four parts: 

“First. The right of the state to pro- 
hibit unauthorized corporations and in- 
surers from transacting insurance busi- 
ness in the state. 

“Second. The proposition that insur- 
ers may transact insurance business by 
means of advertising and without the 
use of soliciting agents upon being so 
“authorized in the state where they de- 
sire to transact business. 

“Third. The proposition that the state 
may prohibit the doing of unauthorized 
insurance business, defining what consti- 
tutes the transaction of insurance busi- 
ness within the state, and prescribing a 
penalty for violation of the law. 

“Fourth. The matter of enforcing the 
state statutes by securing jurisdiction 
over the person of the offender by means 
of the provisions of state extraction 
statutes.” 


Three Biils Proposed 


It is alleged by Commissioner Dort 
that unauthorized insurance companies 
desiring to do business only by adver- 
tising means have taken the position that 
the statutes of Nebraska permit the 
transaction of insurance business only 
through agents and for that reason they 
have not applied for licenses. To pro- 
vide means whereby such companies 
may be lawfully admitted to transact 
business only by advertising means if 
they desire, he proposes the first of three 
companion bills. 

This bill, according to Mr. Dort, “pro- 
vides that any insurer desiring to do 
business exclusively by advertising 
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ERE is an insurance agent who is welcome 
always. He doesn’t “beddle” policies. He is 


welcomed not for his sales tactics, but for his knowl- 


edge of insurance as applied to business, and the 
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means may be admitted, qualified and 
authorized to transact business by such 
means in this state and upon the same 
terms as insurers do business in this 
state, except (a) the payment of a less 
fee for the transaction of such business, 
but the fee to be the same as that ex- 
acted from domestic companies seeking 
to do a like business in foreign states; 
(b) prohibiting the doing of any insur- 
ance business except by advertising 
means and expressly prohibiting such in- 
surers from the use of soliciting agents; 
(c) making such exclusively advertising 
insurance companies subject to examina- 
tion only by their home state depart- 
ments but requiring a copy of all reports 
of examination and annual reports to be 
filed in the state where they do business; 
(d) contracts and policies of reinsurance 
are expressly exempt; and (e) a provi- 
sion that companies doing business ex- 
clusively by advertising means may, if 
they so desire, by complying with the 
requirements of law, do business through 
agents. 


Right of State to Define Insurance 


The second of the three bills which 
makes it unlawful for unauthorized com- 
panies to do business also assumes the 
state has a right to define what con- 
stitutes doing of insurance business. The 
definition is sufficiently broad, says 
Commissioner Dort, to cover all and any 
acts done by an insurer within the state 
and to include acts done constructively 
within the state. 

“The act,” he says, “excludes contracts 
and policies in force at the time of the 
passage of the act, contracts, certificates 
and policies of insurance made outside 
the state with citizens or residents of 
other states who thereafter remove into 
the state, and contracts made by citizens 
of the state entirely outside the state 
with insurers outside the state where the 
insurer has not solicited the business in 
the first instance. In fact we think the 
act, as drawn, eliminates therefrom all 
persons and contracts concerning which 
any valid constitution objection can be 
raised.” 

Persons objecting to these bills, he 
says, will cite the case of Minnesota 
Commercial Men’s Association v. Benn, 
261 U. S. 140, 67 L. Ed. 573, and Tom- 
linson v. Iowa State Traveling Men’s As- 
sociation, 251 Fed. 171. He states that 
it is to be noted in these cases that there 
is'no statutory definition of doing busi- 
ness within the states nor was there pre- 
scribed a penalty for doing business 
within the states as defined by statute. 

Extradition Proceeding 

On the matter of enforcing the state 
statutes by securing jurisdiction over the 
person of the offender by means of the 
provision of state extradition statutes 
Commissioner Dort discusses whether 
the state where the offense has taken 
place can under a lawful process secure 
jurisdiction over the person who has 
committed a constructive offense. 

“At first it would seem that a person 
guilty of constructive crime could not 
be extradited because he is not a fugi- 
tive from justice,” he stated. “This 1s 
exactly true so far as the Federal laws 
pertaining to extradition are concerned. 
However, we think the three bills under 
consideration provide the means whereby 
states under the application of the laws 
of comity may, under their sovereign 
powers, enact and put in operation state 
extradition statutes. This is entirely 
upon the theory that states have dele- 
gated to Congress powers of extradition 
over fugitives only and that the states 
retain under their sovereign powers the 
right to act as to persons not. fugitives 
from justice. Even if this premise shoul 
be questioned the state extradition stat- 
ute would still be constitutional and_vali 
under-the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in Innes v. Tobin, 
US. 527. 

“To insure the passage of state extra 
dition acts, it is deemed advisable to 
make the matter of state extradition one 
of reciprocity. This may be done where 
the state has the right to impose rec 
procity.” 
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Cunard Co.— British Government Agreement 


Full Text of Draft Made Between Prominent Steamship Company and 
British Board of Trade to Provide Marine Insurance for New Huge 
Liners in Excess of What Can be Obtained from Underwriters in 


Regular Open Markets of the World 


The Cunard Steamship Co. of England is planning to construct two 
huge trans-Atlantic liners which are to outstrip in size and speed any other 
vessel now afloat. Believing that it will be unable to secure adequate insur- 
ance either while these vessels are under construction or in operation after- 
wards from the commercial marine insurance markets of Great Britain 
and the rest of the world, the Cunard company has effected an agreement 
with the British Government whereby the latter, through the Board of 
Trade, extends insurance facilities to the steamship company for any 
amount which cannot be obtained through the regular insurance channels. 
Without this guarantee of adequate insurance the Cunard company would 
not have proceeded with its ambitious program. The plan was recently 


approved by the House of Commons. 


Following is the complete text of the draft agreement between the 
Board of Trade and the Cunard Steamship Co.: 


An agreement made the day 
of , 1930, between the Cun- 
ard Steamship Co., Ltd., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the company” (whose regis- 
tered office is at Cunard building, Liver- 
pool) of the one part and the Board of 
Trade of the other part. 

Whereas the company are desirous of 
ordering the building in Great Britain 
of a passenger vessel of exceptional val- 
ue, and may hereafter be desirous of or- 
dering the building of another similar 
vessel, but are unwilling to order the 
building of either vessel until satisfied 
that they will be able to obtain and 
maintain sufficient insurance on or in 
respect of the said vessels against con- 
struction risks and ordinary marine risks 
on reasonable terms. 

And whereas the company have re- 
quested the Board of Trade to agree to 
grant or provide insurance for‘such part 
of the value of the said vessels as the 
company may from time to time be un- 
able to insure in the open market on 
reasonable terms. 

And whereas the Board of Trade have 
with the consent of the Treasury ex- 
pressed their readiness subject to the 
sanction of Parliament to grant or nro- 
vide insurances in the events and on the 
terms and conditions hereinafter anpear- 
ing: 

Now it is hereby agreed as follows: 

Construction Risk Insurances 

_ 1—(1)_ If the company and the build- 
ers shall be unable to place in the open 
market insurances against construction 
tisks on or in respect of the first ves- 
sel sufficient to cover the cost of said 
vessel on payment of premiums at a 
gross rate not exceeding the gross rate 
of premium hereinafter specified, the 
Board of Trade at the request in writ- 
ing of the company shall, subject as 
hereinafter provided, grant or provide 
effective insurances agajnst construction 
Tisks in the joint names‘of, the company 
and the builders to cover their respec- 
tive interests in the said vessel in a sum 
not exceeding the balance of the cost 
of the said vessel remaining uncovered 
on the same terms and conditions as the 
imsurances placed in the open market 
on payment to the Board by or on-be- 

alf of the company of premiunis as pro- 
vided in clause 3 hereof. 

_(2) “Construction risks” means the 
tisks which would be covered by an or- 

inary Lloyd’s policy subject to the In- 
Stitute Clauses for builders’ risks and 


other clauses set forth in the pro forma 
policy identified by the signatures of the 
solicitors to the Board of Trade and the 
company. 

(3) “Cost” means the full price pay- 
able by the company in respect of the 
construction and equipment of the said 
vessel. 

(4) “The gross rate of premium” shall 
be a rate of one and one-half per cen- 
tum for a period of three years, and in 
the event of the vessel not being de- 
livered to and accepted by the company 
within three years from the laying of 
her keel of an additional sixpence per 
centum per month for each. month or 
part thereof beyond the said three years 
until her delivery and acceptance. 

Marine Insurances 

2—(1) If at any time the company 
shall be unable to place in the open mar- 
ket insurances against ordinary marine 
risks on or in respect of the first vessel 
sufficient to cover the value of the said 
vessel on the terms hereinafter referred 
to and at reasonable rates of premium, 
the Board of Trade at the recuest in 
writing of the company shall, subject as 
hereinafter provided, grant“to or provide 
for the company effective insurances on 
or in respect of the said vessel in a sum 
not exceeding the balance of the value 
remaining uncovered on the same terms 
and conditions as the corresponding in- 
surances placed in the oven market. on 
payment to the Board by the company 
of premiums as provided in clause 3 
thereof. 

(2) The value shall be such sum as 
may be agreed from time to time be- 
tween the company and Lloyd’s under- 
writers and insurance companies repre- 
senting the open market (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the underwriters) with the 


- consent of the Board of Trade and the 


registered mortgagee (if any) of the 
said vessel to be the aggregate amount 
of the total insurances to be placed on 
or in respect of the said vessel (exclud- 
ing insurances on premiums). Provided 
that the consent of the Board of Trade 
shall not be required unless the value so 
agreed exceeds the standard value as 
hereinafter defined. 

(3) The total insurances to be placed 
on or in respect of the said vessel shall 
be insurances either on all risk terms or 
on total loss only terms, or may be dis- 
tributed between the said two kinds of 
insurance in such proportion as may be 
agreed between the company and the 


underwriters with the consent of the 
Board of Trade. 

(4) “All risk terms” means the terms 
and conditions contained in an ordinary 
Lloyd’s policy subject to the Cunard all 
risk clauses with such modifications as 
may from time to time be agreed be- 
tween the parties hereto and the under- 
writers. 

(5) “Total loss only terms” means the 
terms and conditions contained in an or- 
dinary Lloyd’s policy subject to the Cu- 
nard freight and disbursements and ex- 
cess value clauses with such modifica- 
tions as may from time to time be 
agreed between the parties hereto and 
the underwriters. 

(6) Reasonable rates of premiums 
shall be such gross rates of premium as 
shall be agreed to be reasonable between 
the parties hereto and the underwriters 
or in default of agreement as shall be 
finally determined by the chairman of 
the Corporation of Lloyd’s after consul- 
tation with the committee of the said 
corporation provided that: 

(i) in determining what are reasonable rates of 
premium regard shall be had to the market 
rates then generally current for insurances 
upon high-class British ocean-going passen- 
ger vessels other than the vessels subject 
of this agreement; 

(ii) no rates shall be determined to be reason- 
able which exceed the current rates for 
similar insurances on the vessels forming 
the company’s fleet other than the vessels 
the subject of this agreement; and 

(iii) in determining whether any rate of premium 
is reasonable having regard to any other 
rate, or whether it exceeds any other rate, 
all the other terms and conditions (includ- 
ing the valuations) of the insurances which 
are being compared shall be taken into con- 
sideration. 

_ (7) If it shall be agreed that the total 
insurances on or in respect of the said 
vessel shall be in part on all risk terms 
and in part of total loss only terms, the 
proportion of the total of the insurances 
on all risk terms which the board can be 
required to grant or provide shall not 
(except with the consent of the board) 
exceed the proportion which the insur- 
ances on total loss only terms to be 
granted or provided by the board bear to 
the total of the insurances on total loss 
only terms. 


Premiums Payable 


3. In respect of any insurance granted 
or provided by the Board of Trade in 
pursuance of clauses 1 and 2 hereof there 
shall be paid to the board by or on be- 
half of the company (1) in respect of the 
insurances against construction risks, 
premiums at the gross rate of premium 
specified in clause 1 (4) hereof and (2) 
in respect of the insurances against ordi- 
nary marine risks, premiums at the re- 
spective gross rates payable in respect 
of the corresponding insurances placed 
in the open markzt with the addition im 
both cases of two and one-half per cen- 
tum of the said gross rates and subject 
to deductions in both cases from the 
rates so augmented of 
(a) discount at the same rate (if any) as is al- 
lowed by the underwriters upon the pre- 
miums payable in respect of the correspond- 
ing insurances placed in the open market. 

(b) an allowance in lieu of share of brokerage 
at the same rate (if any) as is allowed by 
the insurance brokers to the company or the 
builders, as the case. may be, out of the 
brokerage received by them in respect of the 
premiums payable on the corresponding in- 
surances placed in the open market. 

Brokers’ Certificate 


4. Notwithstanding anything con- 


tained in clauses 1 and 2 hereof, the 
Board of Trade shall not be bound to 
grant or provide any insurances on or in 
respect of the first vessel unless the com- 
pany shall have furnished to the Board 
of Trade a certificate complying with the 
following conditions: 

(i) The certificate shall be prepared and signed 
by the insurance brokers of the company, 
or in the case of insurances against con- 
struction risks by the insurance brokers of 

_. the builders. 

(ii) The certificate shall state that the maximum 
amount of insurance obtainable on the 
terms and conditions specified in clauses 1 
or 2 hereof, as the case may be, has been 
placed in the open market. 

(iii) The certificate shall specify the maximum 
amount so obtainable and the rates of pre- 
miums payable and the rates of discount and 
the share of brokerage allowed to the com- 


pany. 

(iv) If required by the Board of Trade, the cer- 
tificate shall be confirmed (save as to the 
share of brokerage allowed) by the chair- 
man of the Corporation of Lloyd’s. 


Failure of Market Insurances 


5.—(1) In the event of the company 
being wholly unable to place in the open 
market any insurances against ordinary 
marine risks on or in respect of the first 
vessel, the Board of Tra.Je, at the request 
in writing of the company, shall grant to 
or provide for the company effective in- 
surances on or in respect of the said ves- 
sel in a sum not less than the standard 
value (as hereinafter defined) on such 
reasonable terms and conditions as to 
rate of premium or otherwise as may be 
agreed between the parties hereto or in 
default of agreement as may be deter- 
mined by arbitration in the manner her-- 
inafter provided. 

(2) In the event of the partie: here to 
being unable to agree as to the terms 
and conditions of the insurances to be 
granted or provided by the Board of 
Trade under this clause, the question as 
to what are reasonable terms ard condi- 
tions as to rates of premium or other- 
wise shall be referred io and determined 
hy two arbitrators, cn: to be appvinted 
by either party hereto, or, if the iwo ar 
bitrators so appointed be unable to 
agree, by an umpire appointed by said 
arbitrators: 

Provided that (i) in determining what 
rate or rates of premium are reasonable 
the said arbitrators or umpire, as the case 
may be, shall have regard to the same 
considerations and be subject to the same 
limitation as the chairman of the Cor- 
poration of Lloyd’s would have regard 
to or be subject to in determining rea- 
sonable rates of premium under clause 
2 (6) hereof, and (ii) the determination 
of the said arbitrators or the umpire, 
as the case may be, shall he final and 
conclusive on all matters referred to them 
or him. 

(3) In respect of any insurance grant- 
ed or provided by the Board of Trade in 
pursuance of this clause, there shall be 
paid to the Board by the company pre- 
miums at the rate or rates of premium so 
agreed or determined with the addition 
of two and one-half per cent. of the said 
rate or rates subject to deduction from 
the rates so augmented of— 

(a) discount at the same rate as would normally 


be allowed by underwriters upon similar in- 


surances placed in the open market; and 


(b) an allowance in lieu of share of brokerage 
at the same rate, if any, as would have 
been allowed by the insurance brokers to 
the company out of the brokerage receivable 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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H.L.Sloate, Montclair Agent, 
Advocate Of Paper Publicity 


One of the younger producers in New 
Jersey who is building up a good record 
for himself is Hubert L. Sloat, president 
of the Sloat Agency, Inc., of Montclair. 
This wideawake agent has his office on 
the second floor of a building at one of 
the busy street intersections of his com- 
munity and in a window diagonally fac- 
ing both thoroughfares he has a large 
clock which by giving the time to pas- 
sersby also serves to draw their attention 
to his name and trade-mark—‘When It’s 
Time to Insure—It’s Time to See Sloat.” 

Mr. Sloat is one of those who have 
become firm believers in advertising and 
newspaper publicity. Rather than al- 
ways insert advertisements of his agency 
in the local newspapers at stated inter- 
vals without regard for timeliness, he ties 
up this paid publicity with current events 
such as fires, accidents, better business 
campaign and other news developments 
with which insurance and local agents 
may have a direct and logical contact. 

Not content alone with this form of 
advertising Mr. Sloat writes articles for 
the Montclair newspapers on insurance 
subjects and on topics concerning which 
he as an insurance man is supposed to 
have information worth while passing on 
to the public through the columns of the 
press. He says he has had a number of 
such articles published and they have 
proved distinctly beneficial to his agency. 


Advocate of Direct-by-Mail Ads 


By the discriminate use of folders 
broadcast to agents by fire and casualty 
companies Mr. Sloat has found that di- 
rect-by-mail advertising is another form 
of agency publicity which pays. He takes 
issue with those agents who belittle this 
kind of advertising, stating that envelope 
stuffers and the like produce premium in- 
come when they are sent not too fre- 
quently to persons who appear likely 
prospects for the kinds of insurance fea- 
tured in the folders. He feels that the 
companies are today co-operating well 
with their local representatives in the 
matter of advertising and that the bur- 
den rests upon the loca! agent himself 
to translate his valuable assistance into 
more business. 

On that ever-vexing question of get- 
ting premium collections under control 
Mr. Sloat told The Eastern Underwriter 
that aside from the difficulties caused 
everyone by the general business depres- 
sion the insurance agents themselves are 
apparently largely at fault for allowing 


long time credit to be used in connection 
with the sale of fire and casualty poli- 
cies. 

“Plainlv speaking,” says Mr. Sloat. “if 
we should all be a little more ‘hard 
boiled’ and insist upon prompt payments 
of premiums or cancelation of policies 
we would all be better off. I know of a 
certain line in my town which I solicited 
and where I was told by the assured that 
he would very gladly give me the line if 
I could meet. another agent’s proposition 
wherein he was giving him about five or 
six months’ credit. I told him I would 
like to have his business but, frankly, 











H. L. SLOAT 


I could not extend any such credit and 
did not believe it was warranted. If this 
assured had a loss he could expect 
prompt payment of it, and rightfully so, 
and the premium should also be paid 
promptly. Incidentally this prospect 
could pay promptly if he were properly 
educated. 

“On collections I have always thought 
it would be better for the agent if his 
companies would insert a clause in the 
policies similar to the life insurance con- 
tract, automatically canceling the con- 
tract if the premium is not paid within 
thirty days.” 








40 YEARS WITH NIAGARA 


Henry J. Zechlin, secretary of the Ni- 
agara Fire of the America Fore group 
in charge of the New York metropolitan 
office, has completed forty years in the 
service of the company. To mark this 
event and to show appreciation of his 
long and faithful services Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the board of the group, sent 
Mr. Zechlin a _ beautiful bouquet of 
American Beauty roses. He got his start 
with the company at the Western de- 
partment at Chicago and later became 
state agent in Wisconsin. He came to 
New York when the Western depart- 
ment was transferred here. Otho E. 
Lane, then president of the Niagara, got 
Mr. Zechlin to reorganize the New York 
local department and he has made an 
excellent record there. 





FIREMAN’S FUND MEETING 

The annual departmental managers’ 
conferences of the Fireman’s Fund were 
in session last week in San Francisco. 
Among those representing the fire com- 
panies there were Charles C. Hannah, 
manager of the Eastern department at 
Boston; S. M. Buck, manager at Chi- 
cago, and C. A. Bickerstaff, manager at 
Atlanta. 


LLOYD’S DANISH COMMITTEE 

Sir George Higgins, chairman of 
Lloyd’s Register, and Arthur L. Sturge, 
deputy-chairman, accompanied by An- 
drew Scott, secretary, and’ Dr. James 
Montgomerie, chief ship surveyor, were 
present at the inaugural meeting of the 
Danish Committee of Lloyd’s Register 
held at Copenhagen on November 25. At 
this meeting Consul-General Johan Han- 
sen was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee, and E, Bondegaard deputy-chair- 
man. Consul-General Johan Hansen is 
manager of the shipping firm of C. K. 
Hansen, and Mr. Bondegaard is one of 
the managers of Messrs. Burmeister and 

ain. 

The reception of the deputation from 
London by the Danish Committee was 
most cordial. Other branch committees 
of Lloyd’s Register exist in the United 
States, France, Holland, Sweden and 
Japan. 





WM. D. DONALDSON DIES 

William D. Donaldson, connected with 
the New York office of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, died last week at 
Wynnewood, Pa., after a short illness. 
He was twenty-two years of age and 
joined the North America in the marine 
department. 











THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 





The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 
LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 
The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 





tinually receiving from the Home Office 
new thoughts and ideas which are easily 
adopted 
income. 


Agents of the Yorkshire group are con- 


and bring increased premium 


° ° 
WW WrghEan 
Field Ccrrespondent 
Home Office 


12 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 








TO MEET AT NASHVILLE 





National Association’s Mid-Year Con- 
vention To Be Held There During 
Week of March 16, 1931 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its mid-year meeting 
during the week of March 16, 1931, at 
the Noel Hotel at Nashville, Tenn. B. 
H. Loventhal, president of the Nashville 
Insurance Exchange, informs national 
association headquarters in New York 
that the Nashville agents will do every- 
thing to make this convention a success. 

The executive committee of the na- 
tional association will meet in Nashville 
on Monday, March 16, and on the fol- 
lowing day the new national council, 
authorized by the revised constitution 
adopted at Dallas this year, will be or- 
ganized. This will be followed imme- 
diately by an all day joint session of the 
national council, state officers and the 
executive committee. The get-together 


dinner will be held Tuesday evening and 
the regular sessions of the convention 
will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. There will be few formal speak- 
ers, the time being scheduled for dis- 
cussions of local agents’ problems. How- 
ever, Insurance Commissioner Albert 
S. Caldwell of Tennessee, secretary of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, will give a talk some 
time during the meeting. 





SPECIALS DEFER MEETING 


There was no regular meeting of the 
New Jersey Special Agents’ Association 
on Monday, December 8, but the officers 
and executive committee met to dispose 
of routine business. It has been an- 
nounced that an important amendment 
to the constitution of by-laws will be 
discussed at the next regular meeting of 
the organization which will be held on 
oe January 12, at the Newark Elks’ 

lub. 





The Old 
FTER 


search 


perhaps the 


spirit. 








, we find that there 
is no new way of wishing 
you a Merry Christmas. 


after all, especially if the wish 


is voiced in the true Christmas 


Merry Christmas to ‘you and 
a Happy New: Year too. 


Way is the Best 


a. long, fruitless 


But 
old way is the best 
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_ TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





The many friends of Miss Grace 
Moody, of Lockport, N. Y., will learn 
with regret that she has been quite ill 
of late. She was well known to the older 
fieldmen in western New York as agent 
of the Westchester Fire, having inherited 
the business from her father, one of the 
oldest agents in that part of the state. 
Miss Moody was associated also with 
the old Atwater agency in Lockport for 
years. Her personal charm coupled with 
genuine business ability, and a very good 
knowledge of the local agency business, 
won her many friends among the field- 
men. 

A visit to that office was an event to 
be looked forward to with pleasure, for 
Miss Moody was the salt of the earth. 
Unknown to many she is interested 
in many charities. She is a leading mem- 
ber of the Zonta Club, an organization 
similar to the Rotarians for women only. 
I happened to be in town one day, when 
there was a luncheon-meeting, and Miss 
Moody did me the honor of inviting me 
to attend. Besides the chief speaker, a 
lawyer, I was the only male in a room 
full of women, and felt somewhat em- 
barrassed among so much femininity, es- 
pecially as I had a seat of honor next 
to Miss Moody. But I managed to sur- 
vive the embarrassment. 

Miss Moody told me with a great deal 
of mirth that while her father was still 
alive she happened to be visiting her 
wealthy brother in New York, and tele- 
phoned to her company, expecting that 
they would invite her downtown and 
show her a little attention, also talk a 
little business. Therefore when she 
phoned that she was Miss Moody of 
Lockport, daughter of their agent there, 
some one answered that they were glad 
to know she was in town, and did she 
want them to send her some blotters? 
This is almost unbelievable stupidity but 
it is a fact and she never rang them up 
again that time or any other time. It 
shows how some immature minds can 
undo a carefully built up relationship 
which has taken years to foster by a 
few foolish words. This was at that 
time one of the “classic” jokes told on 
a home office among fieldmen. 


Telling Tales on One’s Wife 

I might tell this tale on some other 
travelling man’s wife, but I am going to 
be truthful and tell it on my wife. In 
our young married days when I was 
away on trips lasting from three to six 
weeks (I covered all of New York state, 
Vermont and the Province of Ontario) 
we wrote each other frequently. The 
partner of my joys and sorrows, also 
partner in my salary, was lax in naming 
the date in her letters, giving neither 
the day of the week nor day of the 
month. 

I asked her to please give some kind 
of date (Tuesday, for example) if she did 
not want to look it up or had forgotten 
the day of the month. The very next 
letter I received was dated Tuesday, I 
think, which was vague, to be sure, but 
better than no date. 

Later, asked by me not to say “en- 
closed,” and then forget to enclose, she 
wrote me in one of her letters: “I en- 
close, or not,” which was certainly play- 
ing safe. 


Called up by some “smarty” home of- 


fice clerk to tell him where I was, when 
my official program was on file at the 





home office, and he could have found out 
easily, but was too lazy or incompetent 
to do so, she said she did not know. 

“Smarty” then said that was “funny,” 
as perhaps he had never been more than 
twenty miles away from home in all his 
life, and did not think it could be possible 
for a man to be away from home on 
Saturday. 


My wife has a duplicate on file of my 
weekly program, which read: “Albany, 
Saturday,” which she told him, but also 
that that did not empower her to tell him 
where I was because I might or might 
not: be any place within fifty miles of 
Albany; therefore as a matter of fact 
she could not tell where I was. “Smarty” 
hung up the phone and has not called 
my wife up since then, especially as I 
complained about his tactics to my boss. 

This same man had the habit of wiring 
to my home on Saturdays, even if my 
program said Buffalo and Rochester, evi- 
dently persisting in the thought that 
“this Hornbostel can’t fool me; he must 
be at home on Saturday.” 


That practice was also stopped after 


a while, saving me and my wife annoy-° 


ance and saving the company’s’ time 
and money. The telegrams had to be re- 
peated by my wife at additional cost. 
Then for a while some genius wired both 
to my home and to my field address, God 
only knows why. 

My wife got tired repeating such tele- 
grams at all times of the day and night, 
stating that while that was one of the 
penalties she had to pay for being a trav- 
elling man’s wife, she would not continue 
to do so, as the company had my ad- 
dress on file and should know better than 
to send them to our house, even if I had 


my desk at home, saving the company 
rent. * 
The Meals of DeKalb Junction 


I am writing this at DeKalb Junction 
in the railroad station of the N. Y: Cen- 
tral R. R., making use of the half hour 
that we have always had to wait at this 
very interesting point for the through 
train east or west. This is in the snow 
belt of northern New York, and old- 
timers will always remember this spot 
as cold and dreary in winter, and hot 
in summer. While I am writing this, 
they are reconstructing the old railroad 
station, and are at present ripping up the 
floor with crowbars, making quite a 
racket which annoys me not at all but 
it would annoy people who are used to 
doing their work in a neatly furnished 
office, with telephones and push buttons 
on their desk, a fine rug on the floor, and 
sound proof office partitions, and a ca- 
pable stenographer at their side. 

Quite different from the way I have 
to do what I want to do in surroundings 
which are usual and incidental to a trav- 
eling man’s life. Opposite to this depot 
is the old Junction House, now. known 
as the Hurley House, where twenty or 
thirty years ago we used to stop over to 
get the only meals we could obtain while 
passing through on the railroad, and 
sometimes we had to stay there over- 
night when we were snowbound, and the 
locomotives of those times did not have 
enough power to pull us through. 

Nowadays the engines are so powerful 
that “getting snowbound up North” has 
become a legend, and is one of the real 
hardships our young men of today know 
nothing of. I remember the awful meals 
we got at the Junction House those days, 
and one incident in particular, which 
happened about 1897. We were stopping 
over for the usual fifteen minutes for 
supper, and a miserable meal for fifty 
cents was placed before us. The pro- 
prietor was going from table to table 
saying that there was “plenty of time” 
and not to hurry, and to take our time. 
One of us piped up and said: “Hell, there 
is nothing to hurry about over this 
skimpy meal and nothing to take our 
time about. The whole exhibit could be 
consumed in one swallow.” He gave me 
a dirty look, but he never opened his 
mouth again that evening. Old-tfmers, 
when. they get together, will still remi- 
nisce about DeKalb Junction and that 





Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
“cago hotels for qual- 
ity. of service at 
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lousy hotel. 
bear it. 
How a New Road Man Acts 
I have been'a student for many years 
of the ways in which strangers approach 
a “prospect,” whether to form a business 
connection or just to initiate an ac- 
quaintanceship for the purpose of social 
contact or conversation. Last Sunday 
night I was sitting in the hotel lobby 
of the Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., when 
a chap who apparently was a commercial 
salesman on his first trip and was a 
little bit lit up turned to me and said, 
without any other preliminaries: “Say, I 
saw you eating fried eggs in the- dining 
room this morning.” 
I asked him, pleasantly enough for the 


But we had to grin and 
eat aba 


occasion, “Well, what of it? Is there 
anything unusual in that?” “No, he 
said, “but we are all pals.” I could not 


see the connection, but it amused me 
mightily. Evidently he had not been 
around much, and was in that stage of 
the traveling game when it still inter- 
ested him to watch other guests in a 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 bape” Jackson Blvd. 





of Bondo, England 


It believes in maintaining the splendid traditions of the old English fire insurance 
companies in this country for the prompt payment of losses, be they small or large. 


It believes in modern present day underwriting methods and ideas. 
It believes in the local agent and considers him the bulwark of the business. 


And it practices what it believes in. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
Company OF New YorK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 








New York Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,250,000.00 





BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 











GLoBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


The Rest 


REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorK 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





of the Story 





ANY agents have expressed interest 
and pleasure in the fact that the 


many more. 


For over a hundred years the agent has 
helped to spread insurance. He €ontinues 
‘in his original capacity and he will continue 

the whole story. in the future so long as he does an efficient 


job. We think he will. 


theme of our trade paper advertising 


| is the agent. That is true, of course, but not 


From the start we have had full confidence : 
Thus the agent is an integral part of 


insurance. Without him the picture would 
be incomplete. 


in the man who daily sells not alone insur- 
ance but the things which it carries in its 
train: adequate and proper protection; fire 








prevention and protection, to save life and - 


property; a proper insurance attitude on the 
part of the public and newspapers, and 





These convictions are what lies behind 
our advertising and makes it possible. It is 
the rest of the story. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Robert W. Thomas, Jr., 
Engaged To Be Married 


WITH LONDON & LANCASHIRE 





Agency Secretary at Hartford Will Wed 
Miss Merritt Page Beck of Balti- 


more in February 





Robert W. Thomas, Jr., agency sec- 
retary of the London & Lancashire and 
Law Union & Rock at Hartford and 
vice-president of the Orient and Safe- 
guard, is being congratulated upon the 
announcement of his engagement to be 
married next February. He will marry 
Miss Merritt Page Beck of Baltimore, 
Md., daughter of Mrs. William W. Beck. 
Mr. Thomas is the son of Mrs. Robert 
W. Thomas of Centreville, Md. 

Mr. Thomas is one of the best known 





ROBERT W. THOMAS, JR. 


fire insurance men in New England. He 
was born in Centreville in 1888 and was 
graduated from Trinity College. He en- 
tered the office of the London & Lanca- 
shire right after graduation and with the 
exception of a period spent with the army 
during the World War has been with the 
company ever since. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed special agent for Maryland, Del- 
aware, Virginia and West Virginia and 
five years later was made executive spe- 
cial agent for the Eastern department 
of the company. He became agency su- 
perintendent in 1927 and on July 1, 1929, 
was appointed to his present post. 





14 JOIN GENERAL AGENTS 


The American Association of Insurance 
General Agents has recently added four- 
teen new members, according to Presi- 
dent Herbert Cobb Stebbins. Seven of 
these new members are located in San 
Francisco, two in Kansas City and the 
others scattered in the West and South. 
California now leads all other states with 
members, having nineteen, and Texas 
is next with sixteen. The general agents 
in California are also now forming their 
state association. 





N. F. P. A. ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the National 
ire Protection Association next year 
will be held at Toronto during the week 
of May 12. Plans are under way for 
having special cars attached to trains 
from New York and Chicago. 





OPERATE ON ALLSOPP 
Albert E. Allsopp of A. E. Allsopp & 
Co., general insurance agents in New- 
ark, was operated upon last week at the 
Homeopathic Hospital, East Orange, N. 
J., for appendicitis. He is rapidly re- 
covering. 














RELIABILITY 


based on a record of 


satisfactory service to 


agents and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board - 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Alleged Arson Ring 
Arrested In Buffalo 


FOLLOWS BURNING OF HOME 





State Troopers and Local Police Aid 
District Attorney in Making Round- 
Up of Trio 





John F. Romanowski and Joseph M. 
Strauss are being held in the Erie coun- 
ty jail at Buffalo charged with conspir- 
acy in an alleged arson ring. N. T. 
Barrett, a lawyer, is charged with having 
had something to do with the plans which 
resulted in this and other arson cases. 
An early hearing is scheduled. 

Behind this news item from Buffalo 
is an interesting story developed in in- 
vestigations conducted by District Attor- 
ney Burroughs, assisted by Sheriff Sny- 
der, state troopers and the Buffalo po- 
lice department. 

The fire which resulted in the arrests, 
was at Oakfield, N. Y., near Buffalo, the 
property ownership being in the name 
of John F. Romerski. The building was 
purchased from Nelson T. Barrett, the 
lawyer, and his wife. The allegation is 
made that the property was purchased 
from the Barretts in consideration of $1 
and subject to a mortgage of $1,000 held 
by the Exchange Bank of Oakfield, N. 
Y., on which there was interest from 
April 1, 1930, unpaid. Romerski is also 
alleged to have given back a mortgage 
to Barrett for $1,000 to be paid $100 and 
interest on January 1, 1931, and $100 and 
interest semi-annually thereafter until 
paid. Romerski also agreed to carry fire 
insurance on the building in favor of 
Nelson T. Barrett. The fire was discov- 
ered by neighbors who turned in an alarm 
to which the local fire department in 
command of Chief Zirbel responded. 
After the fire was extinguished inspect- 
ors found some trailers of paper leading 
from the kitchen on the lower floor and 
up the stairway and into the front bed- 
room on an upper floor. The floor was 
also found saturated with kerosene oil. 

The police say that there has been 
an arson ring in Buffalo which operated 
substantially as follows: The gang would 
look over houses which they thought 
could easily be set on fire after insurance 
was taken. They would then get a mem- 
ber of the ring to move into the house, 
take out insurance of a thousand or so 
and then use kerosene to spread over 
floors and apply the torch. In one state- 
ment to the police Romanowski declared 
that he did not give Barrett money for 
the house but that Barrett paid him $25 
to move into it. 

Barrett is prominent in legal and real 
estate circles. The police say there have 
been a number of fires on property on 
which he had an interest. 





100% AID TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

All the executive officers and employes 
of the New York office of the United 
States branch of the Northern of Lon- 
don have pledged themselves to con- 
tribute 1% of their salaries during the 
four months beginning with December 
to the fund now being raised in this city 
to aid unemployment. United States 
Manager R. P. Barbour is particularly 
pleased that the response to the appea 
for assistance was met 100% strong. It 
has been estimated roughly that if every 
person receiving a salary in New York 
City were to give 1% for four months, 
as the Northern force is doing, the total 
would be about $20,000,000, or more than 
three times the total of $6,000,000 sought 
here. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RESULTS 
The three months contest recently 
conducted by the American National As- 
surance Co. of St. Louis proved highly 
successful in view of the business cond!- 
tions in the territory in which the com- 
pany operates. O. L. Holland, president 
of the company, had asked the agency 
organization to produce a total of $1,- 
500,000 new business, and they came 
through with more than $1,600,000. 
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Adjuster’s Acts Don’t 
Waive Terms of Policy 


COMPANY HELD NOT LIABLE 





Proof of Loss Must Be Submitted in 60 
Days Even Though Agreement on 
Damage Is Not Reached 





In a Massachusetts action on a hail 
and tornado policy, covering a tobacco 
crop, which provided expressly that no 
officer or agent of the company should 
have power to waive any provision or 
condition or be deemed to have done so 
unless such waiver should be written 
upon or, attached to the policy, the audi- 
tor to whom the case was referred 
found that the crop covered was dam- 
aged by hail and windstorm to the ex- 
tent of $1,337. 


In consequence of information com- 
ing to the insurance company it sent its 
adjuster to the insured on three occa- 
sions. The adjuster, a man of experi- 
ence in adjusting losses, discussed with 
the insured a settlement and made him 
an offer to have the tobacco appraised, 
the policy providing that in the event 
of disagreement as to the amount of 
damage the same should at the written 
request of either party be ascertained by 
appraisal. Neither party made such re- 
quest but the insured, awaiting the 
naming by the insurance company of an 
appraiser,. delayed filing a sworn state- 
ment of proof of loss. 

The insured claimed he was justified 
in assuming from the statements of the 
adjuster that the company had waived 
the policy condition as to furnishing 
proofs of loss within sixty days and that 
the condition was waived. Judgment was 
ordered in the state superior court for 
the insurance company and the case was 
reported to the Supreme Court which 
held, Holich v. Globe & Rutgers. 172 
N. E. 799, that the facts found did not 
support the finding that the insurance 
company waived the condition of the 
policy providing for the written proofs 
of loss. The adjuster was held to have 
no authority to waive this provision, and 
there was nothing in the subsidiary find- 
ings to warrant a finding that he was 
authorized to do so. 

The performance of the provision as to 
proof of loss was held a condition prece- 
dent to recovery by the insured, and un- 
less waived by the company or by its 
agent duly authorized the plaintiff could 
not recover. The case was held gov- 
erned by Rockwell v. Hamburg-Bremen 
Fire Ins. Co., 212 Mass. 318, Larner v. 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., 238 
Mass. 80, and Paulanskas v. Fireman’s 
Fund Ins. Co., 254 Mass. 1. 

The plaintiff relied on Shapiro v. Se- 
curity Ins. Co., 256 Mass. 358, 152 N. E. 
370. In that case proofs of loss were 
not furnished. There was evidence that 
when the loss was reported to the de- 
fendant it placed the adjustment of the 
Joss in the hands of an adjuster who 
made a full report; that the company 
refused to pay on the ground that the 
loss was not one recoverable under the 
policy. In the course of the opinion, at 
page 366 of 256 Mass., it was stated: “It 
Is generally held that a denial of liability 
or a refusal to pay not predicated on the 


failure to furnish proofs is a waiver of 


anv objection on that ground.” 

In the case at bar the court said there 
Was no evidence of waiver, and nothing 
to show that the adjuster had author- 
ity to waive, nor that the defendant 
based its refusal to pay on any ground 
other than the plaintiffs neglect to fur- 
nish proofs of loss as the policy re- 
quired, 





BROOKLYN FIRE DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Brooklyn Fire 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 6%, 
Payable January 1 to stockholders at 
the close of business December 20. 


ROCHESTER BOARD ELECTS 





Thomas A. Sharp Succeeds F. L. Greeno 
Who Refused Renomination; E. A. 
Paviour Again Vice-President 

The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., the agents’ local board, last week 
elected the following directors: for three 
years, representing the office member- 
ship, Thomas A. Sharp, Follet L. Greeno 
and Ernest A. Paviour; representing the 
membership, Frank Eaton, Theodore 
Childs and Walter E. Schroedel, for 
terms of three, two and one year re- 
spectively; representing the Monroe 
County district outside the corporate 
limits of Rochester, H. C. Brainard of 
Spencerport to succeed Ray Combs of 
Churchville. 

Following this election the new board 
of directors met and elected Thomas A. 





Sharp president succeeding F. L. Greeno 
who had been president for three years 
and declined renomination. Ernest A. 
Paviour was re-elected vice-president for 
the third term and Louis Hawes was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer for the fifth 
consecutive term. 





NEW GENERAL AGENCY HERE 
F. G. Skinner and H. H. Ray Form Of- 
fice in New York; Mr. Ray With 
Atlas Assurance Over 35 Years 


Herbert H. Ray, for the last six years 
deputy United States manager of the 
Atlas Assurance and vice-president of 
the Albany, is resigning at the end of 
the year to become a member of the 
firm of Skinner & Ray, general agents 
at 123 William street, New York City. 
This firm will specialize in suburban New 


wt 


\ 


York agency work and the placing of 
general brokerage. Fred G. Skinner is 
well known in. fire insurance circles and 
has a well developed and substantial fol- 
lowing among brokers and agents. He 
has been in insurance for over twenty 
years. Mr. Ray has spent his whole ac- 
tive business career with the Atlas, hav- 
ing joined the company in 1894. The 
new general agency will represent the 
General and the First National, both of 
Seattle, Wash., for eastern New York 
and will be binding agents in the United 
States for the Atlas, 





REPUBLIC FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Republic Fire of 
Pittsburgh have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 5%, payable January 1 to 
stockholders at the close of business De- 
cember 19. 


CHARLES MARTEL 
688-741 A. D. 
Courageous ruler of the 
Frankish Kingdom 


EUROPE’S SECURITY... was at stake 


. .. when Charles Martel, ‘The Hammer,” engaged the Moslem warriors 
on the grassy plains of Tours in 732 A. D. and smashed the red tide of 


Saracen invasion. 


Martel’s victory cost many lives, but it brought security to Europe, en- 
abling the Franks to build their civilization without fear of the Crescent. 


Security in modern times is much more easily obtained. For example, any 
Agent representing a Company of the Fireman’s Fund Group can sell 
FULL PROTECTION on personal effects, jewelry, furs, and objects of art 
through “All Risks’”” POLICIES of the 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


...and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Fire + Marine + Automobile 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Protecting Mortgagee Interests 


Most Fire Companies Now Don’t Object to Naming of Second 
and Third Mortgagees in a Standard Mortgagee Clause; 
Nor Insist Upon Use of Simple Loss Payable Clause 


in Covering Such Interests 


How should fire insurance policies be 
written to protect mortgagee -interests? 

That’s a question often heard from 
brokers and agents. 

The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
J. Douglas Erskine, assistant manager 
of the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
to answer the query. His response fol- 
lows: 

In acknowledging the interest of first 
mortgagees it is the general practice to 
issue to the. owner-mortgagor a policy 
or policies in amount at least sufficient 
to cover the interest of the first mort- 
gagee, with a non-contribution form of 
mortgagee clause attached making the 
loss payable to the mortgagee, as his 
interest may appear. In recognition of 
second and all subsequent mortgage in- 
terests the practice varies, From the 
company viewpoint it is desirable to name 
in the mortgagee clause onlv the first 
mortgagee, and to take care of second 
and all subsequent mortgage interests 
by use of a loss-payable clause reading: 

“Loss, if any, due to the assured 
under all the terms and conditions 
of this policy to be payable to 

———— as interest may appear.” 

It is the more general practice for 
the owner-mortgagor to secure one set of 
policies issued in his name wherein the 
first mortgagee only is named in the 
mortgage clause, and another set of pol- 
icies also issued in his name wherein 
the second and third mortgagee inter- 
ests are named in the mortgagee clause. 

Some underwriters believe it is good 
practice to name all mortgagee inter- 
ests in one mortgagee clause, setting 


forth in type the order in which pay- 
ments are to be made, in somewhat the 
following manner: 


“Loss, if any, first payable to first 
mortgagee as interest may appear; 
balance of loss, if any, then payable 
to second mortgagee as interest may 
appear; and balance of loss then re- 
maining, if any, payable to third 
mortgagee as interest may appear.” 
While it is probable that most com- 
panies no longer object to the naming 
of second and third mortgagees in a 
standard mortgagee clause, and no long- 
er insist on the use of the simple loss 
payable clause in coving such interest, 
it frequently happens that the holder of 
the first mortgage does object, and re- 
quires the owner to furnish him with a 
policy wherein only the first mortgagee 
is named in the mortgagee clause. That 
attitude, which is characteristic of most 
banks and mortgage companies, is re- 
sponsible for the rather general prac- 
tice of two sets of policies being written. 

In New York state there are two pre- 
scribed forms of mortgagee clause for 
use in connection with first mortgage in- 
terest, but the only difference between 
them is the provision for contribution, 
present in one and absent in another. 

The reader who desires to consult ref- 
erence books on the subject of mortgagee 
interest is referred to the chapter on in- 
surance interests in Reed’s “Adjustment 
of Fire Losses” and to the chapter on 
mortgagee and payee interests in Bar- 
bour’s “The Agents’ Key to Fire Insur- 
ance.” 








NEWARK CHURCH FIRES 





Recent Destruction of Second Presby- 
terian Edifice Only One of Large 
Number in Past Thirty Years 
The complete destruction of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
N. J., a fire which started at 5 o'clock 
in the morning and made a hot blaze, 
recalls the fact that there have been a 
number of church fires in that city dur- 


ing the last thirty years. In 1907 the 
Peddie Memorial Church was badly dam- 
aged when struck by lightning. Other 
church fires were as follows: August 22, 
1914, First Congregational Jube Memo- 
rial Church, damage $25,000; March 4, 
1918, Park Presbyterian Church, dam- 
age $40,000; October 14, 1920, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s Roman Catholic Church, 
damage $30,000; September 26, 1922, 
Christ Reformed Church, damage $1,000: 
December 27, 1922, North Reformed 
Church, damage $125,000; January 30, 
1923, St. Antonius’ Roman Catholic 
Church and parochial school, damage 
$200,000; July 10, 1928, First Congrega- 
tional Jube Memorial Church, damage 
$5,000; January 29, 1929, Central Meth- 
odist Church, small damage; January 23, 
1929, Columba’s Roman Catholic Church, 
damage $85,000; and April 11, 1929, Em- 
manual Reformed Episcopal 
damage $25,000. 


Church, 


WESTERN AUTO BRANCH MEETS 

All members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Western branch of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation were elected at the meeting held 
in Chicago last week. H. A. Miller, as- 
sistant manager of the Insurance Co. of 
North America, was elected chairman, 
and E. A. Henne, vice-president of the 
America Fore Companies, was elected 
vice-chairman, while A. F. Powrie, West- 


-ern manager of the Fire Association, 


was nominated for the board of direc- 
tors of the national body. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee include W. N. Achenbach, Aetna; 
George H. Bell, National; H Buck, 
Fireman’s Fund; A. G. Dugan, Hart- 
ford; H. B. Elmers, American; F. M. 
Gund, Crum & Forster; B. L. Hewett, 
Boston; W. H. Lininger, Springfield; W. 
K. Maxwell, Hanover; George B. Sedg- 
wick, Great American; John F. Stafford, 
Sun, and W. D. Williams, Security. Mr. 
Miller, as chairman of the executive 
committee, is an ex-officio member of 
the board of the national body. 





INSURANCE BROKERS BANKRUPT 
The firm of Halpern & Rubenstein, in- 
surance brokers at West New York, N. 
J., have filed papers of bankruptcy at 
Trenton showing liabilities of $2,474,753 
and assets of $200. Of the liabilities, $2,- 
166,500 was stated to be in secured claims. 


Two Connecticut Agents 
Fighting For Licenses 


TAKEN FROM THEM IN JULY 





Plaintiff’s Lawyer Argues Laws Permit- 
ting Insurance Commissioner to Re- 
voke Licenses Are Unconstitutional 





- It was argued in the Superior Court 
in Connecticut recently that the laws 
permitting the insurance commissioner 
of the state to revoke and suspend li- 
censes of insurance agents are unconsti- 
tutional. The case was that of two 
agents, James T. Farrell and Margaret 
A. Shuckerow, who want to regain the 
licenses which have been taken away 
from them. Judge Ernest C. Simpson 
will decide the case after the attorneys 
have submitted their briefs. 

Mr. Farrell and Miss Shuckerow for- 
merly were connected with the Robert 
T. Farrell agency and after its sale fol- 
lowing the death of Robert J. Farrell, 
entered business themselves. The new 
owners of the Farrell agency complained 
that Mr. Farrell and Miss Shuckerow 
were raiding the business by soliciting 
former clients of the Farrell company 
and following the usual hearings Insur- 
ance Commissioner Howard P. Dunham 
revoked their licenses. 

Since last July, as a result, the agents 
have been unable to carry on their bus- 
iness. John T. Robinson, with whom 
is associated Judge Alexander W. Cree- 
don, attacked the commissioner’s stand, 
saying that apparently the insurance 
commissioner considered that he had the 
same rights as a court of justice. He 
referred to “this arrogant assumption of 
judicial power and the bold invasion of 
the province of the courts.” 

Deputy Attorney General Ernest L. 
Averill and Assistant Attorney General 
Bernard Kosicki appeared for Mr. Dun- 
ham. Mr. Averill declared the insur- 
ance commissioner had not exceeded his 
authority and that the cases had been 
treated the same as other cases of a 
similar nature. ‘Mr. Averill said that 
other commissioners of the state also 
have the power to revoke licenses fol- 
lowing hearings by the proper examin- 
ing boards. 








LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCB 
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FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 
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Pacific Department 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


. THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 














GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
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Schreiner Back With 
Honors From Munich 


HE JOINS SUPERVISORY BOARD 








Retires as Foreign Manager of Company 
Which Gives Him Ivory and Jeweled 
Plaque 





Looking in the prime of health, smok- 
ing the largest cigar that this writer has 
ever seen, as blunt in his comments on 
international insurance conditions as ever 
—and no one could be blunter— Carl 
Schreiner, who has retired as foreign 
manager of the Munich Reinsurance Co., 
largest reinsurance company in Germany, 
having recently celebrated in Munich his 
fiftieth anniversary with that company, 
is back in the U.S. A. He returns with 
new honors. They include a promotion 
to the Munich’s supervisory board—the 
Aufsichtrat; and he brings back a mar- 
velous ivory and jeweled plaque from the 
company, attesting the value of and ap- 
preciation for his services; a large gold 
medal with broad white ribbons, through 
which run blue silk lines—the kind which 
diplomats wear across their evening 
clothes shirt bosoms; and a degree from 
the Ludwig Maximilian University of 
Munich. 

That plaque, heavy in weight and large 
in size, is quite a remarkable affair. At 
the top are three large discs made of 
ivory, at the left-hand top being an In- 
dian head, symbolizing America; at the 
right, the head of a woman, symbolizing 
Europe; and in between is a large carved 
ship, denoting the ocean link between the 
two countries and across which ocean 
Mr. Schreiner has traveled so often. The 
plaque is circled with green laurel leaves 
made of attractive metal, studded with 
precious stones. ‘The inscription reads 
as follows: “The successful business man 
—the upright and true friend—in remem- 
brance of fifty years of model activity 
and sacrificing duty and whom we hold 
in high esteem and gratitude. Given by 
the Munich Reinsurance Co.” 

Honorary Freeman of University ° 

The degree of the university, rolled in 
a heavy white celluloid cylinder, is on 
heavy parchment paper and reads: “The 
Senate of the academy has decided to 
bestow upon you, in consideration of 
your services to the German people, as 
well as to the University of Munich, this 
nomination of university honorary free- 
man, 

Carl Schreiner is generally recognized 
as the best posted European-trained re- 
insurance men, his activities having cov- 
ered all branches of the business. His 
father was a master in a large cotton 
mill and as a boy Schreiner spent lots 
of time in the mill. He would go there 
looking for his father and while wait- 
ing for him would “rubberneck” about 
the plant. One of those boys who want- 
ed to see the wheels go around, he was 
not satisfied until he got at the roots 
ot things. Eventually, he went to work 
for the mill without salary. His first 
remuneration for services was a bonus 
ot several hundred dollars. 

e went with an insurance company 
and then spent a year with a reinsur- 
ance company. Soon after joining the 
insurance company there was a loss in 
a cotton mill. Young Schreiner was sent 


to help one of the adjusters. His amaz- ° 


ing knowledge of cotton, machinery and 
other things connected with the loss. im- 
mediately attracted favorable attention. 
Eventually, he went to the Munich, be- 
coming chief clerk and attending to its 
Crganization. That was fifty years ago, 
and he is the only man living who was 
with the company half a century ago. 
Promoted to foreign manager, head- 
quarters in London, he for twenty-five 
years made a record which was phenom- 
enal. Starting with a volume of some 
hundreds of pounds he increased it until 
the results for the quarter of a century 
were as follows: 

Remittances to London from head of- 
fice in Munich: £610,842. Remittances to 


head office from Mr. Schreiner in Lon- 
don : £3,047,170. 


The Munich says that he made close 
to $12,000,000 for the company during 
this quarter of a century. During that 
time he distinguished himself in many 
ways as an international executive. He 
was the first secretary of an organization 
of casualty companies; he had a lot to 
do with underwriting in early days of 
liability, burglary, cotton and similar di- 
visions of the business, also having con- 
siderable experience with marine insur- 
ance. 


Early London Days 


When first he came to London there 
was a hard struggle before he got con- 
trol of the new language and before his 
abilities were recognized in Great Brit- 
ain. But dogged persistence was one 
of his traits as it takes a lot to discour- 
age him. As an example, his friends cite 
his experiences with the Hand-in-Hand 
during his first London days as he called 
upon that company twenty-seven times 
before a treaty was finally arranged. 

As foreign manager his territory was 
the world outside of Germany, and that, 
of course, included the United States. 
He has never forgotten his first voyage 
over here. When the boat landed he was 
overcome with emotion at the sight of 
so many people greeting voyagers while 
he was friendless and alone. He went 
to an isolated part of the ship, tears 
falling down his face. His first American 
connections were in Milwaukee, which 
had a large German population, and his 
first American insurance contract was 
with the Milkaukee Mechanics. He real- 
ly arranged this treaty without home 
office O.K. and returning to Europe he 
found there had been a loss under the 
treaty before the head office knew the 
treaty existed. 


On. this side of the water Mr. Schrein- 
er made many close friends among lead- 
ers of the business. One of his best 
friends was the late Henry Evans, presi- 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N.H. 


Assets $18.423,526,54 
Reserve Funds $6.919,223.80 
PolicyholdersSurplus $11,504,302. 74 


60 YEARS CONTINUOUS PROGRESS , 
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PN 4 


Cash Capital 3 
$3,000,000.00 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
an economic question of good judgment 
as to what chance a municipality can 
prudently afford to take. 

“The ‘study’ reveals that dependable 
figures on the cost of fire insurance to 
New York state municipalities have 
never been gathered because insurance 
costs are scattered throughout the rec- 
ords of various city departments, fre- 





in face of many obstacles. 


ble and prosperous years. 








Wishing You a Merry (hristmas 


INETEEN hundred and 
thirty has been a hard year 
for many. But Harmonia 

agents, who have filled an urgent 
need by providing sound insurance 
protection, have held their ground 


In wishing you a Merry Christ- 
mas, we see in your future and in 
that of other agents whose first aim 
has been fairness to clients and loy- 
alty to the company, many profita- 


THE HARMONIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 






















losses paid.’ 
Refutes Low Loss Ratio Figure 


“Nevertheless there are figures pur- 
porting to show a loss ratio of 12.7% on 
municipal risks for a ten year period! 
This any one of us who is or has been 
in the fire insurance business knows is 
absurd. If it were even approximately 
accurate, we can visualize the competi- 
tive scramble for such business which 
would have ensued. 


“To be sure it is admitted that the 
premium and loss figures presented are 
not claimed to constitute accurate sta- 
tistical proof, but the impression has 
been made on the lay mind, and quite 
possibly even influenced the conclusion 
of the author. Some of the quotations 
from sources and authorities cited im- 
press me as selected rather to sustain 
a conclusion sought to be established 
than a scientifically judicial ascertain- 
ment. 

“The only excerpt from the official ex- 
amination of the Syracuse Division of 
the N. Y. F. I. R. O. is an adversely 
critical one, while favorable comment is 
quite overlooked or omitted. Some of 
the favorable comments on co-operative 
insurance were, as stated in foot notes, 
communicated by a paid administrator 
employed in that line, and it is not im- 
plying any discredit to his advices and 
information to point out that no ob- 
servations or comments appear to have 
been sought from the representatives of 
other types of insurers, or at least I 
have discovered none such quoted with- 
out the expressed or implied dissent of 
the author of the pamphlet. 

“The claims made by some of the state 
insurance funds regarding the very low 
expense ratio may properly be accepted 
with a grain (or more) of salt, as it is 
well known that municipal and other 
governmental bookkeeping methods fre- 
quently take no account of items of quite 
considerable amount which a private 
business would have to include in its 
exnense cost or else drift toward an in- 
solvency which the state need not fear. 

“T would suggest that Dr. McCahan’s 
conclusion, following a much more judi- 
cial, scientific and thorough investigation, 
as set forth in the ‘last paragraph of his 
book be read, marked and inwardly di- 
gested by such as may be over-persuaded 
by the pamphlet I am discussing. 

“T shall quote only the last two sen- 
tences—‘Competition, sanely regulated, 
has been the life blood of insurance de- 
velopment in the past. It is the surest 


pledge of advancement for the future.’” 
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Bissell Re-elected 
Head of Auto Ass’n 


FINANCE PROBLEM UNSOLVED 





Sent Back to Committee for Further 
Consideration; State Laws Held 
to Block Remedial Measures 





All the officers of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association were 
re-elected at the annual meeting held 
Tuesday at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York and attended by representa- 
tives of about 120 companies. These offi- 
cers are: president, R. M. Bissell, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire; vice-presi- 
dent, R. P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance, and 
treasurer, C. C. Hannah, Eastern mana- 
ger of the Fireman’s Fund. 

In his annual report to the association, 
President Bissell declared that the or- 
ganization has justified itself and is ex- 
erting a real influence for good on auto- 
mobile underwriting. He struck a note 
of optimism, yet at the same time re- 
minded those present that the companies 
were not yet out of the woods and that 
many difficult problems remain to be 
solved. He said that every member must 
co-operate to improve conditions in the 
automobile business, especially because 
of their effect on the fire business, and 
vice versa. Guy E. Beardsley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna (Fire), and chairman 
of the board of directors, told of the 
necessity for close co-operation between 
the fire and casualty companies on auto 
lines. ; 

On the board of directors only one 
change in personnel was made. John F. 
Stafford of the Sun Insurance Office, 
replacing George H. Bell, manager of 
the National Fire at Chicago. There were 
two changes in the make-up of the East- 
ern branch advisory committee, L. J. 
Borland of the Great American and $i. 
Louis Ivison of the Boston replacing 
E. S. Inglis of Corroon & Reynolds and 
Gilbert L. Kerr of the Fire Association. 

Two changes were made also on the 
Southern branch advisory committee, 
John A. Clarke of the Continental and 
M. J. Lenien of the Crum & Forster 
group replacing Robert P. Clower of the 
Continental and Sam T. Maddox of the 
Phoenix of Hartford. 


No Solution of Finance Problem 


The directors of the National Associa- 
tion held a three day meeting last week 
at Briarcliff, N. Y., at which time the 
leading problems before the organization 
were considered carefully. It is reported 
that no satisfactory solution was reached 
with respect to underwriting those fi- 
nance risks in the “minor” classification, 
that is, risks with less than 5,000 cars. 
The staff committee is said to have pro- 
posed that the rate on such risks be re- 
duced 10% under the general fire and 
theft rates prevailing and that the com- 
mission on such business be 25%, the 
same as paid on single risks. At the 
present time the rules of the association 
provide for regular manual rates, 25% 
commission and 10% reimbursement to 
the finance companies. The question of 
finance risks was referred back to com- 
mittee for further consideration and an- 
alysis. 

One of the big difficulties with regard 
to reducing the rate on financed auto- 
mobiles is the charge of discrimination 
raised by the insurance departments of 
those states where rates have to be filed. 
To grant a person who buys his car on 
time through a finance company a lower 
fire and theft insurance rate than the 
person who pays for his car in full on 
the day of purchase would hardly be 
considered equitable. In addition to that 
the person who is able to pay outright 


is generally regarded as a better risk 
insurancewise than the average risk 
which may come to a company through 
a contract with a finance company. To 
charge the better risk a higher premium 
would be certain to bring a flood of pro- 
tests. This question of rating finance 
risks, involving as it does wholesale bus- 
iness, is a most difficult problem and one 
which has phased the business for a long 
while. 

The directors last week passed the fol- 
lowing resolution establishing the organ- 
ization’s position against the writing of 
automobile insurance on groups, includ- 
ing employes’ cars, at less than manual 
rates: 

“The writing of group insurance— 
meaning thereby the issuance of a col- 
lective master policy with certificates 
or other declarations thereunder or in- 
dividual policies at a differential in 
rates from those shown in the manual 
for the account of employes of an in- 
dividual firm or corporation of mem- 
bers of any association or organization 
or any unrelated group of individuals 
upon the privately owned automobiles of 
such individuals—is prohibited.” 





COVERS BIG LOTTERY TICKET 


As a matter of interest to local agents 
who are constantly looking for new fields 
of premium income, here is one the 
Springfield Fire & Marine had previously 
overlooked and never contemplated until 
asked to write the coverage—namely, lot- 
tery insurance. The proposition was “all 
risk” insurance on a lottery ticket being 
mailed to England to collect the sub- 
stantial sum of $10,000, which the holder 
of the ticket had won. The company 
wrote the line and easily enough, under 
a registered mail policy. 





ROYAL MARINE RESULTS 


According to reports the total loss in 
the collapse of the Royal Chartered Ma- 
rine of Copenhagen is stated to be 30,- 
000,000 Danish kroner. The loss was 
caused through the unfavorable results 
in 1929 not only in Denmark and Eu- 
rope but also in other countries, espe- 
cially the Far East, where the company 
participated through reinsurance treaties 
in Japanese and Chinese business. 





N. Y. AGENTS APPROVE PLAN 


The Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York at a spe- 
cial meeting on Monday unanimously ap- 
proved the report of the committee of 
nine of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange on multiple location risks, re- 
porting forms and general cover con- 
tracts which was presented Wednesday 
to the Exchange for approval. 





RUSSIAN SALVAGE CHARGES 





European Shipowners Complain of High 
Charges Asked by Soviets; Exceed 
Value of Boats 
British and Chinese steamship own- 
ers have been complaining about the 
size of charges made by Russian Gov- 
ernment steamers for salvaging ships. 
Whereas other governments usually 
charge only expenses incurred by the 
salvaging ship the Russian Government, 
it is asserted, makes a business out of 
it and it is stated that in the case of 
the steamer “Saida” which stranded this 
spring near Archangel the Soviet Gov- 
ernment demanded a salvage fee of $66,- 
000 whereas the ship including cargo 
was estimated at about $60,000 only by 

the salvors themselves. 

In addition to this it is stated that 
there were $100,000 repair expenses at 
Archangel. The Chinese steamer “Yuan 
Ta” has had a similar experience in 
April of this year. This steamer of about 
6,000 tons was built in 1891. It stranded 
south of Wladiwostok and was floated 
on April 13 by a Russian ice-breaker. in 
which case it is said a deposit exceeding 
by far the probably amount of salvage 
expenses was demanded. 





STUDENTS IN 25 STATES 

The correspondence course in fire in- 
surance has been successfully faunched 
by the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., and is now in its third week. Reg- 
istrations have been received from twen- 
ty-five states as follows: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Tersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklaho- 
ma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. Cuba is also repre- 
sented. Ohio offers the most registra- 
tions, while next in order are Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas. Enrollment is still 
open. 


Carl Schreiner Back 


(Continued from Page 47) 


dent of the America Fore; and then 
chairman of its board. Another old friend 
is Sumner Ballard. 
Makes New York His Home 

It was during the war when Mr. 
Schreiner began to make this country 
his permanent home. The war proved 
a catastrophe to him in many ways, in- 
cluding the loss in many countries of 
the great business which. he had built 
up for the Munich; and severance of 
many old friendships in the allied coun- 
tries. Among other things he had an 
insurance company in South Africa which 
he lost. When the war broke out his 
London office, of course, was under im- 
mediate scrutiny. There were exciting 
scenes; confiscation of all his insurance 
documents, closing of the office, etc., and 
he came to America to live. When Am- 
erica entered the war he was placed un- 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio. 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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der surveillance because of the world- 
wide ramifications of the Munich Rein- 
surance Co., but was given permission 
to go every day from the Waldorf-As- 
toria, where he then lived, to his office, 
which at that time was at 80 Maiden 
Lane, during business hours. Mr, 
Schreiner took his losses and other in- 
conveniences philosophically; kept his 
American friendships; attended strictly 
to business; and refused to be counted 
out by the various “beatings” he re- 
ceived. “I got used to taking it on the 
chin,” he said recently in discussing the 
exciting World War years. 

The balance sheet of the Munich Re- 
insurance Co. for June 30, 1930, showed 
assets of Rm. 382,760,686. It has real 
estate of Rm. 7,567,500; mortgages of 
Rm. 2,615,394; securities of Rm. 72,391,- 
827; and premium reserves held in trust 
for retrocessionaires of Rm. 86,965,370. 
From June 30, 1929, to June 30, 1930, it 
made a profit of Rm. 2,308,729. The com- 
pany during the twelve months had a 
2.6% lower ratio in the immediate un- 
derwriting reserves. 

Mr. Schreiner is president of the Pilot 
Reinsurance Co. He lives in a suite, 
lined with books, at the Savoy-Plaza, 
overlooking Central Park, and one treas- 
ure upon his wall of which he is very 
fond is a striking painting of Count von 
Bismarck, which many years ago was 
presented to him by the Munich Rein- 
surance Co. and which was painted by 
the celebrated Lenbach. 


Tales Of The Road 


‘a (Continued from Page 42) 


public dining room, and to observe what 
they were eating, like in a backwoods 
tavern. 

Apparently he thought that my eating 
friend eggs only for breakfast instead of 
loading up with fruit, cereals, bacon and 
eggs and other things on the club break- 
fast card for one price, as he did, was 
a matter worthy of note. Anyway it 
seems I had made an impression on him 
because I ate fried eggs but I am still 
wondering why he carried the remem- 
brance of this around with him all day. 
This is a funny world to be sure. 


Cunard British 


Agreement 


(Continued from Page 39) 


by them if the insurances. had been placed 
in the open market. 


Ownership and Class ; 

6. Notwithstanding anything herein- 
before provided, the Board of Trade shall 
not be bound to grant or provide or to 
continue to grant or provide any insur- 
ances on or in respect of the first vessel 
at any time or in respect of any period 
of time (after delivery to and acceptance 
by the company) when or during which 
the company shall not be the registered 
owners of the vessel or when or during 
which the vessel shall not be maintained 
in Lloyd’s highest class for passenger 
vessels. 








Definitions | 
7. In this agreement— 

“First vessel” means the first passenger 
vessel of an estimated value when complete 
exceeding four million pounds, the building 
of which in Great Britain the company shall 
have ordered within one year before or after 
the execution of this agreement; 4 

“Open market” means the market reache 
through the ordinary insurance market chan- 
nels in England; and ; 

“Standard value’ means the full ‘a 
payable by the company in respect of the 
construction and equipment of the first ves 
sel, less depreciation for each year at the 
rate of four per cent. on such price. 

Second Vessel = 

8. If the company: shall enter into 4 
contract for the building in Great Britain 
of a second similar vessel, and shall rye 
isfy the Board of Trade that the keel 0 
that vessel will be laid within six years 
from the execution of this agreement, 
the provisions of this agreement sha 
mutatis mutandis apply to the insurances 
of that vessel. 
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- CASUALTY AND SURETY | 





Production Chiefs Speak Frankly 
On “What's Ahead” For New Year 


Falling Off in Volume Anticipated by Some; Prediction That 
Business Lost by Older Companies Will Start to Swing 
Back to Them; Decided Trend Toward Company 
Grouping and Mergers Seen; Not Worried 
by New York State Fund Discount 


As the year 1930 moves swiftly along 
to a close production chiefs in the met- 
ropolitan New York area are taking 
stock of conditions generally and look- 
ing ahead to what the new year will 
bring forth. This year has brought more 
than the usual number of knotty prob- 
lems to unravel undoubtedly due to the 
depressed business situation which has 
existed. Farsighted executives have 
stressed quality rather than quantity of 
production in their advice to agents with 
the result that 1930 premiums in the ag- 
gregate are expected to show a falling 
off as compared with 1929 totals. 

The keen competition between the old- 
er ‘and recently formed carriers, the 
bugaboo of cut rates, State Fund com- 
petition and the possibility of mergers 


present agency situation in his response 
which follows: 

1. “Production results in the aggre- 
gate should show a reduction in keeping 
with the general reduction in all lines of 
business. Some casualty lines may per- 
baps show slight gains as their develop- 
ment possibilities are so great: 

“(a) Not to any great extent; 

“(b) It is obvious that only special in- 
ducements could have moved many of the 
established agencies to the newer and un- 
tried companies. Local, regional and 
general agencies of the older companies 
have made fine targets as step-ups in re- 
gional, general and super-general agen- 
cies in the scramble. I doubt if casualty 
‘service’ has improved to any extent. 

2. “Yes, it’s in the air. There are sev- 








The Questions Asked 


1. What is your frank opinion on the production results generally to be 
expected this year? (a) Will they show that new companies have made increased 
inroads on the older ones over last year? (b) What effect has too much capital 
and too many companies had upon agency appointments and service? 

2. Do you see a trend toward company grouping and merging in 1931? 

3. What is your opinion of the operation in this state so far of the financial 
responsibility act? Has it helped to increase automobile production? 

4. Have you seen any appreciable improvement in the local situation in so 
far as quoting of lower than manual rates on various lines is concerned? What 
effect has the present business depression had on this situation? 

5. In your experience has there been an abnormal number of automobile 
policies cancelled and “not wanted” because of the present laying up of cars 
and sale of cars due to poor business conditions? 

6. What effect in rates do you think the New York State Fund’s announce- 
ment of a 21% discount in rates will have on stock company compensation pro- 
duction next year in this state, bearing in mind that the stock carriers have 
already announced an average of 10% increase in compensation rates? 








within the next twelve months have all 
given rise to a number of pertinent ques- 
tions which The Eastern Underwriter 
put this week to half a dozen represen- 
tative company executives of both the 
old and newer companies doing business 
in the metropolitan territory. While 
their answers show a lively diversity of 
opinion on most of the queries it is sig- 
nificant that one and all are in agree- 
ment that there is a trend toward com- 
pany grouping and mergers in 1931. 

. One executive, in fact, comes out 
frankly with the comment that he knows 
of two or three merger plans under dis- 
cussion, some of which, he observes, may 
very well materialize. And in addition 
he says there are apparently a number 
of companies for sale which might ,read- 
ily find themselves in such groupings. 

Dull’s Slant on Agency Situation 


Floyd N. Dull, eastern vice-president of © 


the Continental Casualty, made some 
frank and fearless statements on the 


. 





eral reasons for merging: (a) to cover 
the entire field of insurance in one group 
and effect economies in management and 
service costs; (b) to try and make one 
good one out of several poor ones (this 
is popular these days); and (c) better 
supervision of production facilities. How- 
ever, a too close merging of production 
activities is going to limit rather than 
expand the production of some. of the 
groups. 

3. “I believe the financial responsibil- 
ity act will prove its worth and as time 
goes on serve its purpose well. It may 
have increased auto business in some 
sections but not to any extent in the 
larger citics. That, however, is of sec- 
ondary importance. Its principal purpose 
is a humane one: first to minimize ac- 
cidents, and second, to guarantee inno- 
cent sufferers that which is due them. 

4. “No, but I do not think it is as bad 
as some would have us believe. The de- 

(Continued on Page “) 
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Lively Debate Held On 
Council Amendments 


COMMISSIONERS GET VIEWS 

Wm. Leslie and J. A. Beha Give Stock 
Co. Arguments; A. V. Gruhn Repre- 
sents Mutuals; Hobbs in Umpire Role 





Members of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners held a 
star session with company representatives 
who had been invited to be present on 
the four constitutional amendments 
adopted by the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance in October. Meet- 
ing on Monday before the commission- 
ers’ meeting officially started, the session 
was a lively affair with clashes of opin- 
ion, not a little humor, and bringing into 
the limelight William Leslie, associate 
general manager, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, for his 
splendid presentation of a brief on be- 
half of separate determination of expense 


“loadings by stock and non-stock carri- 


ers; and also the equally impressive brief 
laid before the committee by A. V. 
Gruhn, secretary, American Mutual Al- 
liance of Chicago, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies in strenuous opposition to the 
amendments adopted by the Council. 


Beha Starts Things Moving 


No sooner had Clarence W. Hobbs, 
special representative of the commission- 
ers’ body on the staff of the Council, 
finished his formal presentation of the 
situation which led up to the framing of 
the amendments and their approval by 
the Council membership, than James A. 
Beha, National Bureau general manager, 
was up on his feet with the statement 
that the Council had settled the problem 
by a constitutional two-thirds vote and 
therefore all controversy which had and 
might come up over the amendments was 
at an end. This comment did not set so 
well with others present, particularly Mr. 
Hobbs, and later Mr. Beha explained that 
he meant it more facetiously than any 
other way. 

Commissioner Garfield W. Brown of 
Minnesota, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, spoke up at this point to say that 
his associates should most decidedly have 
the opportunity of discussing the Council 
amendments. “It is to be assumed that 
we have some prerogative here,” he add- 
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Report on Compensation 
Amendments 








The most important resolution passed 
by the workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee of the National Convention had 
to do with the recent action by the Na- 
tional Council in adopting the four 
amendments to its constitution. Garfield 
W. Brown’s committee went on record 
in disapproval of the adoption of any 
amendments to the Council’s constitu- 
tion without having first afforded the 
National Convention an opportunity to 
consider them. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that neither the Council nor its 
carrier members ought to take action 
calculated to effect radical changes in 
the Council’s constitution without per- 
mitting interested parties an opportunity 
to refer them to the National Conven- 
tion. j 

Another resolution passed was to the 
effect that the recommendations made 
by Clarence W. Hobbs as special repre- 
sentative insofar as they affect the rules 
adopted by the Council for dealing with 
unacceptable risks require no action by. 
the Convention; furthermore, that the 
recommendations insofar as they advise 
consideration of profit loading on com- 
pensation rates and graduated expense 
loadings be indefinitely postponed. The 
matter of empowering the workmen’s 
compensation committee or a sub-com- 
mittee thereof to meet from time to 
time to consider important problems as 
they develop was reported to the con- 
vention without recommendation for 
such action as it saw fit to take. 








ed. This brought forth the remark from 
A. V. Gruhn that the mutual companies 
represented in the American Mutual Al- 
liance had strongly opposed the amend- 
ments from the beginning; that they had 
favored consideration of them by the 
Council until after the commissioners’ 
annual meeting but that this request was 
ignored by the stock companies. 

To make his previous comments per- 
fectly clear to the committee Mr. Beha 
pointed out that Amendments Nos. 2 and 
3 (providing for a separation of expense 
loadings by stock and non-Stock compa- 
nies) on which the controversy centered 
were in exactly the same situation as 
Amendments Nos. 1 and 4 to which no 
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CHIEFS POINT TO “WHAT'S AMEan 
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pression is not an important factor. 
Plain oneriness and limited vision are the 
principal causes. 

5, NO. 

6. “If, in the light of present condi- 
tions, when the stock carriers really need 
more than the average increase of 10% 
about to go into effect, the State Fund 
can give a 21% discount it has been 
overcharging its assured for some time 
back. Calvin Coolidge covered the 
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RICHARD V. GOODWIN 


ground admirably in his remarks on the 
government in business in the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” December 5, 1930. It’s 
worth reading.” 


Goodwin Predicts Upward Production 


Trend 
Having recently connected with a 
newly launched carrier Richard V. 


Goodwin, assistant secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, said that his 
opinion might be a little contradictory 
in some respects on account of the fact 
that some of the questions referred to 
the operation of new companies. Here 
is what he had to say: 

1. “It is my opinion that the produc- 
tion results to be expected in the com- 
ing year in casualty and surety lines will 
be a decidedly upward trend from the 
present low level. (a) Some of the new 
companies will undoubtedly write a large 
and desirable volume, a good deal of 
which of necessity must come from the 
business of the older companies. On the 
other hand, with these exceptions I think 
that the general tendency is that much 
cf the business which has left the older 
companies in the last two or three years 
is now swinging back to them on ac- 
count of the unsatisfactory situation ex- 
isting in several of the comparatively 
new companies, so that probably the 
answer to the general question should be 
that there will be a tendency for the 
business to swing from the newer com- 
panies back to the older companies. 

“(b) Too much capital has put too 
many companies in the field and natu- 
rally a company that is put in the field 
without any better excuse for existence 
than a certain amount of excess capital 
to employ has become hungry for busi- 
ness and made many agency appoint- 
ments from sources that should not be 
dignified as agents. Appointments of 
this kind have had a tendency to disrupt 
the business to some extent; and agen- 
cies of this kind, of course, have not 
maintained the high standard of service 
that has been established by the older 
line companies. This has not in any way 
seriously hurt the business generally but 
has reacted to the advantage of ‘the com- 
panies providing the better class of serv- 
ice. 

2. “I do see a trend towards company 


grouping and merging in 1931. I say this 
particularly because the trend was given 
considerable momentum in 1930 and | 
think that there are a number of com- 
panies whose only salvation will be due 
to being taken over by a larger and 
stronger group. 

3. “The operation of the state finan- 
cial responsibility automobile act has to 
some extent helped to increase produc- 
tion not only in the risks that have been 
obliged to take insurance on that account 
but it has had a good educational effect 
on other assureds. It has not, however, 
helped the “underwriting situation. In 
fact, I think that the greater number of 
risks that have taken insurance directly 
or indirectly on this account are not as 
desirable as the class of risks previously 
taking insurance. 


Effect of the Depression on Rate Cutting 


4. “There is some improvement in the 
local situation as to the quoting of cut 
rates. General business depression as a 
whole is probably responsible for this 
more than any ‘other factor although the 
activity of the New York State Insurance 
Department a few months ago undoubt- 
edly had a good effect. 

“The business depression is working 
both ways. Pressure requiring economy 
on the part of large assureds is forcing 
them in many cases to look for lower 
rates and this demand, of course, in- 
creases the pressure on the brokers and 
companies. On the other hand, the de- 
pression has so seriously affected the 
companies and the agents that they are 
unwilling to ‘take a chance’ as freely on 
this type of risk as they would in the 
past, so that I think that unquestionably 
the tendency has been for the compa- 
nies to clean house and tighten up before 
it is too late. 


5. “There has been some increase in 
the number of automobile policies can- 
celled and ‘not wanted’ on account of the 
present laying up of cars and sale of 
cars due to poor business but not as 
great as might be expected. What we 
do notice véry particularly is that we 
are not requested to transfer as many 
policies from old cars to new cars as 
people are not buying new cars. How- 
ever, on the other hand, not many of 
them are being forced to sell their old 
cars. They merely make them do an- 
other year. 

6. “In answering this question there 
are several factors to be taken into con- 
sideration. To answer the question spe- 
cifically it would be mv opinion that stock 
company volume would not materially 
suffer on account of the 21% discount 
announced by the State Fund. In the 


first place, the stock companies have dis- 
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couraged the writing of certain types and 
classes of compensation risks for many 
years, many of which have gone to the 
State Fund and account chiefly for the 
increase in the Fund’s premiums. 

“When the Fund failed to declare its 
dividend a year ago a very large number 
of desirable risks immediately took stock 
company insurance. So if this new dis- 
count of the Fund, based presumably on 
the new rates and which we assume will 
probably be accompanied by a somewhat 
better financial statement than the Fund 
was able to make last year, does bring 
back to the Fund an increased amount 
of business, I doubt that it will be enough 
to offset that which the Fund has lost 
during the present year.” 


J. S. Turn on New Company Activity 


In the opinion of John S. Turn, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
New York office of the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies, competitive condi- 
tions are perhaps worse at the present 
time than ever before in the history of 
the business. He tells why in the follow- 
ing interesting replies: 

1. “(a) I believe the general showing 
will indicate that the newer companies 
have made severe inroads on the business 
of the older companies. I recently looked 
up the number of new casualty compa- 
nies that had been started in the ten 
year period from 1920 to 1930 and are 
now operating in the state of New York 
(not taking into account a large number. 
of companies starting in that time that 
did not enter into New York) and there 
were thirty-four. This number perhaps 
exceeds the number of companies oper- 
ating in New York state ten years ago. 

“The premium writings of these thirty- 
four companies for the year 1929 ex- 
ceeded $118,000,000. 

“(b) The effect of so many new com- 
panies having been organized has been 
one wild scramble for agents and busi- 
ness with the result that competitive con- 
ditions are perhaps worse at the present 
time than ever before in the history of 
the business. 

Aes. CoN 

3. “When the new financial responsi- 
bility bill was passed and before it was 
put into force, there was naturally great 
activity among the insurance agents to 
reach those who were not insured and 
who should carry insurance under this 
new law. It was quite generally believed 
by automobile owners and operators that 
this would compel them to insure but it 
does not. Since it has become generally 


known that they are not compelled to 
insure there has been a general inclina- 
tion in the face of the business depres- 
sion for the automobile owner to take a 
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chance in regard to the penalty that may 
be imposed upon him for being unable 
to meet judgments that may be rendered 
against him, in which he might be fully 
protected if insured. 

“T believe the highway department has 
thus far been unable to effect an organi- 
zation to follow up those who violate this 
law or fail to respond to judgments. If 
and when they do perfect such organi- 
zation they will follow up such viola- 
tions and judgments, and when they be- 
gin to impose penalties provided by the 
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law, I think automobile owners will seek 
insurance and be less likely to take any 
chances under the law. 

4. “It is no better, possibly worse. 

5. “Not particularly noticeable in con- 
nection with our automobile business. 

6. “Inasmuch as the State Fund has, 
with the initial discount granted hereto- 
fore and the dividend advertised, offered 
a total of 2734% discount from manual 
rates and has withdrawn the payment of 
dividends temporarily at least on a great 
many classes of business, the new dis- 
count from the initial rate of 21% does 
not offer as much of a reduction from 
the stock carriers’ rate as heretofore.” 


John R. English’s Response 


Long established companies owe 4 
debt of gratitude to the new organiza- 
tions in the opinion of John Robert Eng- 
lish, vice-president, Standard Surety & 
Casualty, because, he says: “If they had 
not come into being there would have 
been less intensity in competitive efforts, 
and it is stimulation, along with general 
business prosperity and expansion, that 
results in larger volumes for insurance 
companies.” His answers to the ques- 
tions put follow: ; 

1. “(a) The older companies, in a 
group, will show an increase in the ag- 
gregate volume. The new companies will 
undoubtedly do likewise. Measured in 
terms of dollars, the group increase 0 
the older companies should certainly ex- 
ceed that of the younger organizations. 
The percentages of the latter ought to 
be substantially higher than the former. 
Since it is the premium dollar rather 
than the percentage of increase which 
counts most, it can logically be held that 
the older companies made greater 1m- 
roads on the volume of the new organl- 
zations in spite of the high percentage 
of expansion of the latter. ; 

“(b) The effect of too much capital 
and too many companies upon agency 
appointments and service merely tends to 
take a larger slice of the premium dollar 
for acquisition and field supervision. 

2. “If a few companies are groupees 
merged or liquidated during the coming 
year or thereafter, the actual number 0 
Such companies would be so few 11 
portion to those continuing withou 
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“WHAT’S AHEAD’? 





change that the effect of the difference 
in control would be negligible and surely 
no indication of a trend toward unifica- 
tion. 

3. “The automobile financial responsi- 
bility act, while not compulsory, is com- 
pelling in the minds of automobile own- 
ers in the respect that ‘those who drive 
must be prepared to pay’ and, being con- 
scious of the necessity for self-security, 
there should be some increase in the 
number of vehicles insured. However, 
the process of education is gradual and 
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the effect of this law upon the increased 
production will not be as noticeable this 
year or next as it will in the years there- 
after, assuming, of course, that the im- 
positions of the law will not be dimin- 
ished. 

4. “T don’t believe that anyone can ac- 
curately answer these two questions. 

5. “This is not the experience of our 
company. 

6. “As respects the type and size of 
risks in point of numbers attracted to 
the New York State Fund on account 
of its discount in rates, I doubt that the 
volume so acquired by the Fund will 
make any difference in stock company 
writings. Both buyers and carriers of 
this i insurance appreciate the value of the 
broker’s_ service.’ 


Grahame Sees Less Production 
Next Year 


Both a falling off in production and 
a decided trend toward company group- 
ings are predicted by Thomas J. Gra- 
hame, vice- president, Globe Indemnity, 
in giving his views as follows: 

1. “Production figures for 1931 will be 

‘ lower than for 1930. (a) New companies 
in the aggregate will have made inroads 
on the older companies. (b) Too much 
capital and toe many companies has the 

effect of decreasing the class and type of 
recognized insurance agents; too many 
appointments made of inefficient repre- 
Sentatives lacking the necessary knowl- 


edge and intelligence to service the pub-- 


lic. 

2. “There is a decided trend toward 
company groupings and in all probability 
will be actively carried on during 1931, 
either by centralizing management of 
more companies or the merging of exist- 
ing companies into the older ones. 

3. “The financial responsibility act has 
increased automobile production. 

“There has been an appreciable im- 
provement in the maintenance of rules, 
rates and regulations during the past six 
months. 

5. “There have been a_ substantial 
number of automobile policies cancelled 


~t ‘not wanted’ due to business condi- 
ions, 


6. “The 21% discount in rate by the 
State Fund will have some effect upon 
compensation production but in the main 
will not effect the volume to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


As Vincent Cullen Sees Surety 
Production 


A keen insight into the fidelity and. 


surety production situation was indicated 
by the remarks of Vincent Cullen, vice- 
president, National Surety, as follows: 
1. “It is my opinion that production in 
fidelity and surety companies this year, 
generally speaking, will be off and the 
reasons for it are very apparent: first, 
the great decrease in stock transactions 
following last year’s speculative collapse 
has naturally decreased the number of 
stock brokers and caused a great many 
of them to reduce the number of their 
employes, to close branch offices, etc., 
which has a direct effect upon the blan- 
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ket bond premiums of the surety com- 
panies, which is a substantial item. 
“You can see very cleariy how this 
would have a very substantial effect 
upon production. You might say that 
the same applies to fidelity business. The 
merchants have not been expanding this 
year; they have not been taking on new 
employes; they have not been going into 
new fields; they have been cutting down 
rather than increasing their fidelity 
bonds, The same, of course, is true of 
burglary insurance. There is not a great 
demand at the moment for burglary in- 
surance because of the hand-to-mouth 
buying and the merchants do not keep 
large quantities of merchandise on hand. 
(a) “IT do not believe that the records 
will show that the new companies have 
made increased inroads on the old ones 
last year. I thing if you examined into 
the new companies you would find that 
the first year or eighteen months they 
get quite a substantial volume of busi- 
ness. A lot of it is ‘sentimental,’ a lot 
of it is because of one, two or three 
large agency connections and sonie of it, 
of course, is business that the older’ and 
more experienced companies refuse to 
write. I do not say that is a great item, 
nevertheless, it amounts to something. 
“After they have gotten this volume 
which is brought to them by their new 
directors who are enthusiastic and their 
stockholders, they settle down to the 
everyday grind of getting business on a 
normal basis and you will find _ the 
new companies have hard going. I do 
not think they have materially cut into 
our business during the last year. I 
might also add here that in times of 
economic depression, where people have 
lost great amounts of money, the in- 
suring public is just a little more par- 
ticular about the company it accepts and 
when things tighten up like this, the 
bankers and merchants and people gen- 


erally, scrutinize the security offered and 
usually swing back to the older and 
larger companies. 

(b) “I do not know that I clearly un- 
derstand this question. If I do under- 
stand it, I would say that there is not 
too much capital in the fidelity and sure- 
ty business but there are too many com- 
panies. I think the volume of capital 
and the number of companies have no 
connection whatever. In other words, 
those two things are not correlated. 
Therefore, I would say there is not too 
much capital in the business; there are 
too many companies and the great num- 
ber of companies has had a very upset- 
ting effect, I will say, upon agency ap- 
pointments and it must be clear that the 
agent who represents one of the large, 
financially strong companies has a better 
vehicle for his business than one of the 
newer companies, no matter how streng 
it may be—and the newer companies, to 
take over agents and men, must make 
extraordinary offers. 

“This is all very well for the first few 
months but as I said before, when these 
companies settle down to the every day 
grind, they find out that they have paid 
too much for their business. They start 
to tighten up on their expenses and un- 
derwriting, their agents become dissatis- 
fied and there are a great many move- 
ments back and forth. As to the effect 
of new companies upon service, I would 
say that perhaps the newer companies 
have stimulated the older companies, 
have revived them somewhat and have 
stepped them up into giving a little bet- 
ter service and thhave made them more 
efficient. 

Decided Trend Toward Mergers 


2. “I see a very decided trend toward 
company merging and grouping. Wheth- 
er it will occur in 1931 I am unable to 
state but it is my best judgment that 
the fidelity and surety companies would 
be better off acting in large groups than 
acting alone. 

3. “This question is a difficult one to 
answer. I do not think that the finan- 
cial responsibility act has retarded auto- 
mobile production or has had any det- 
rimental effect upon it, although it is 
difficult to tell in such an off year as 
this one. I could hardly see, however, 
how it would help to increase automo- 
bile production. 

4. “In answering this question I 
must, of course, confine my remarks to 
fidelity, surety and burglary business. I 
do not see any real trouble with the 
rates in the fidelity and surety lines. I 
should say, generally speaking, they are 
maintained by all the conference com- 
panies. There has been, of course, a 
bad situation in the burglary business, 
which I believe is slowly improving. I 
do not fear the matter of rates because, 
first, that is the problem of the rating 
bureau and, secondly, if our rates are 
correct and some companies write busi- 
ness at lower than the manual, they will 
certainly suffer and when they suffer, 
they will be very glad to use the proper 
rates. If our rates are not correct and 
are discarded by a number of companies 
and a lower rate used, the lower rate 
will eventually become the manual rate. 
Several of the companies for the past 
two or three years have been writing 
burglary. business at less than manual 
rates. Those companies now are getting 
very substantial losses and are tighten- 
ing up on their underwriting and natu- 
rally losing money. 

A Most Troublesome Period 

“In my opinion the fidelity and surety 
companies for the past eighteen months 
have been and are now going through 
one of the most troublesome periods in 
the history of the business. I can point 
out to you that up until eighteen months 
ago we were writing a great many bonds 
on . inflated financial statements and 
when I say ‘inflated’ I mean honest 
statements but statements showing great 
values in stocks. When we wrote these 
bonds, we tried in a fashion, to discount 


these great values but naturally we nor 
anyone else expected such a rapid and 
terrific deflation. 

“We are now in the position where 
we can look back at those statements 
and the guarantics we wrote on the 
strength of those statements and we can 
see how necessary it is for any surety 
company to be cautious, particularly in 
prosperous times, when people are apt 
to become over-enthusiastic, when val- 
ues are up'and when statements and 
financial structures are subject to such 
rapid deflation. However, this of course 
has its bright side—we are now in a de 
flated market and it is much easier fo1 
us today to’ underwrite surety business 
(and remember I said ‘surety’ business) 
than it was eighteen months ago because 
values are nearer to normal. We can 
more ‘easily ascertain the real worth of 
an individual or a corporation. 

““On the other hand, it is a little more 
difficuit to write fidelity business because 
nearly everyone at the moment is under 
terrific stress in a financial way. It is, 
of course, an axiom that a man will do 
things under pressure that he would not 
do when he is normal and many people 
who are faced with heavy stock losses, 
a sharply deflated income, perhaps with 
the same expense items, are hard put 
to make ends meet—and we are suffer- 
ing severely on that account. Our fi- 
delity losses are more numerous and 
they are heavy, not dangerously so but 
they are up. 

“As to whether we have reached the 
end of the deflation is something I can- 
not answer. If we have and things have 
taken a turn for the better, the surety 
companies should enjoy a very good year 
next year. With all the talk about the 
building activity, federal, state and city, 
and with the apparent increase in private 
contract work, the contract bond busi- 
ness should be very good next year. 

“If business picks up again in the 
spring, as has been predicted, people will 
be called back to work and immediately 
our bank and fidelity premiums will in- 
crease, so if you can tell me that the 
deflation is at an end, I can say to you 
that beginning in the spring, the busi- 
ness of the surety companies should pick 
up, their losses should start to decrease 
and they should have a very satisfac- 
tory year.” 





| 
Social Activities 








A delightful dinner party was given 
by Edson S. Lott, president, United 
States Casualty, Tuesday night at the 
Hotel Biltmore, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the conference committee of the 
International Association of Casualty & 


. Surety Underwriters, to the conference 


committee of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents. Besides 
members of this committee there were 
present the officers and executive com- 
mitteemen of the two organizations. 

Another pleasant social affair came 
Wednesday night at the Metropolitan 
Club with the executive committee of the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Agents as the hosts ai a joint infor- 
mal dinner party with the leaders of 
the National Association 6fi Insurance 
Agents. W. G. Wilson of Cleveland was 
the gracious toastmaster and among the 
out-of-towners were Tom Braniff, J. W. 
Henry, Charles H. Burras, Frank Gard- 
ner, W. B. Calhoun, E. J. Cole, T. L. 
Rogers, Walker Taylor and Clyde B. 
Smith. 





BID FOR MAJESTIC INDEMNITY 

It was reported in Newark last week 
that two offers to take over the Ma- 
jestic Indemnity were under advisement 
in the federal court. They were from 
the Grand Central Surety and the Great- 
er City Surety of New York City. Stock- 
holders and creditors will have an op- 
portunity next Monday to express their 
views of these offers in court. 
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Unemployment Plans 
Gaining In Momentum 


JOHN T. HUTCHINSON’S REPORT 





Federation Secretary Says Demand For 
Coverage Should Not Find Business 
Unable to Supply It 





The high spots of the work done by 
the Insurance Federation during the 
year ending October 31, 1930, were 
touched on by the Federation secretary, 
John T. Hutchinson, in his report given 
before the annual meeting in the Hotel 
Astor Monday afternoon. Mr. Hutchin- 
son remarked that while it was a so- 
called “off year” legislatively, in striking 
contrast to the 1929 period, the activity 
was valuable in strengthening and or- 
ganizing potent groups throughout the 
country in preparation for the actual 
work in the various sessions. 

Outstanding in the category of fea- 
tures which will distinctly color the pat- 
tern of insurance legislation in 1931 is 
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the momentum gained by the demand for 
some kind of unemployment -insurance, 
said Mr. Hutchinson. Several years ago 
this type of coverage was an academic 
social theory, but within the next year, 
particularly because of the type of ad- 
vocate it has attracted, the theory threat- 
ens to turn into a practicality in one or 
more legislatures. A demand for this 
coverage should not find the business 
unablé to supply it, the secretary re- 
marked. Unemployment insurance is 
certain to be proposed in many states, 
particularly in the industrial areas, and 
whether or not it will be successful de- 
pends upon the nature of the proposals 
and the economic situation in the early 
spring, he said. 

Mr. Hutchinson outlined other tenden- 
cies which will affect legislation as fol- 
lows: 

Safety-Responsibility Laws 

“In many states there persists strong 
agitation among insurance men and or- 
ganizations for the enactment of safety- 
responsibility laws. There is a divided 
feeling concerning such measures, based 
on two opposing viewpoints. Some be- 
lieve that the agitation for more wide- 
spread protection through insuring a 
greater proportion of automobile owners 
must be met in some manner, and sug- 
gest, therefore, enactment of safety-re- 
sponsibility bills as a step in this direc- 
tion. Others take the stand that the evil 
complained of and sought to be reme- 
died by compulsory coverage laws is not 
nearly so bad as suggested and that such 
safety responsibility measures are mere- 
ly the opening wedge for outright com- 
pulsory insurance laws. 

“Tt will be noted also that the ques- 
tion of old-age pensions, vigorously be- 
ing pushed by several national organi- 


zations, remains one of the most dis- 
cussed projects before the legislatures of 
many states. While not directly an in- 
surance problem the proposition of old- 
age pensions has of course an insurance 
interest and for. that reason is being 
watched and studied as it appears before 
the various state law-making bodies. 
Taxation Interest 

Mr. Hutchinson remarked that the 
subject of insurance taxation is one of 
perennial interest, with constant attempts 
being made toward changing the existing 
statutes. This coming year, because of 
unsettled economic conditions, the search 
for sources of revenue able to bear an 
additional tax loading is certainly going 
to be conducted with increased vigor and 
intensity, he said. “It is already appar- 


ent from figures on underwriting losses © 


incurred during the first six months of 
this year, particularly in the casualty in- 
surance business, that insurance is not 
one of the possible sources of revenue 
which can stand an additional tax load- 
ing. 

“That this may not be so apparent to 
legislatures in many states may readily 
be assumed. Hence, one of the duties of 
those interested in protecting policyhold- 
rs against an increased premium made 
necessary by increased taxes, must be to 
present a true picture of insurance fi- 
nances when such a picture is required.” 

Workmen’s Compensation 

“Tt is worthy of note,” said Mr. Hutch- 
inson in speaking of legislative activity, 
“that an extremely large number of 
measures are concerned with workmen’s 
compensation insurance, this category 
ranking second in size to the automobile 
insurance legislation, which has been a 
leader for the past several years. 

“Attempts were made again this year 
to enact in New York and in Massachu- 
setts monopolistic workmen’s compensa- 
settstion insurance funds. Although 
these attempts failed they are to be ex- 
pected each session in view of the in- 
clusion of this project in the platform 
and program of various state federations 
of labor. 

“In addition to the state fund legisla- 
tion there appeared to be this year an 
extremely large amount of legislation of 
an amendatory nature, relating to work- 
men’s compensation insurance. This was 
particularly true in Massachusetts where 
the abundance of measures intended to 
revise the compensation law was note- 
worthy. 

“Two states, not now including work- 
men’s compensation insurance laws on 


‘their statutes, witnessed the introduction 


of such measures during the past year. 
In Mississippi and in South Carolina such 
bills were offered and defeated. These 
two states and the states of Arkansas, 
Florida and North Carolina are the only 
states in the Union operating at the 
present time under the old employers’ 
liability plan. 
New York’s Activity 

“New York state led all states in ses- 
sion in total number of insurance meas- 
ured offered, the final count being 209, 
or fifty-one more than in 1928. For many 
years Wisconsin had the reputation of 
being the experimental laboratory in this 
country for social legislation, byt New 
York legislators seem determined to take 
this distinction, if such it be, away from 
the westerners. Analysis of the New 
York record shows twenty-five fire bills; 
seventy-five casualty bills; thirty surety; 
ten life, and sixty-nine general. Six 
purely state fund measures were offered 
of which one was passed; as compared 
with the 1928 record of three proposed 
and three failing.” 

In closing Mr. Hutchinson remarked 
on the growth of the Insurance Day 
movement. At least ten states are now 
holding such Days and their numbers are 
fast growing. 





WILKES-BARRE APPOINTMENT 


The Equitable Casualty & Surety has 
annointed James & Little as its general 
azents at Wilkes-Barre. This agency 
already represents the company at 
Scranton. 


Federation To Locate 
Main Office In N. Y. C. 


H. H. WADSWORTH NEW PRES. 


Retiring President F. T. B. Martin Re- 
views Trends; Addresses by Dr. 
McCahan and Dr. Bailey 








Prominent insurance men from all 
parts of the country gathered at the 
Hotel Astor and the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City on Monday for the 
first of the many meetings that feature 
Insurance Week, meetings which have 
a vital bearing on the progress of the 
business. 

The sixteenth annual convention of 
the Insurance Federation of America 
was held Monday afternoon and con- 
cluded with a banquet in the evening. It 
proved to be a fitting “opener” for the 
week’s activities. Considerable interest 
was shown in the announcement that the 
main office of the Federation will be 
moved to New York City from Detroit, 
where it is now located, and that the 
attempt will be made to secure offices 
in the building at No. 1 Park avenue 
There are now sixty-six insurance com- 
panies supporting the Feder+tion. 

Harry H. Wadsworth of Syracuse, N. 
Y., was elected president of the Fed- 
eration for the coming year, succeed- 
ing Frank T. B. Martin of Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Martin introduced the new presi- 
dent who took occasion to thank the 
members for the honor given him. John 
W. Morrison of New York was elected 
treasurer of the Federation, succeeding 
William G. Curtis of Detroit. Three 
new members of the board of trustees 
were named: Percy Gordon, San Diego. 
Calif.; Herman Behrens, Chicago; and 
Frank T. B. Martin, Omaha, who suc- 
ceed John T. Jones, Chicago; Manton 
Maverick, Chicago; and Harry H. Wads- 
worth, Syracuse, respectively. Two new 
members were added to the advisory 
committee: W. G. Curtis, Detroit; and 
F. Robertson Jones of New York. Mr. 
Jones was also placed in charge of the 
Federation’s finance committee. 


Preparing for 1931 Sessions 


President Frank T. B. Martin of Oma- 
ha, who has guided the Federation’s af- 
fairs so ably for two successive terms, 
intimated in his address that while 1930 
had been an off year legislatively, so to 
speak, the events which have transpired 
in the insurance world and in the realm 
of business this year indicate a condi- 
tion of “low barometer” and that it will 
be interesting to observe to what extent 
the low barometer of insurance of 1930 
was indicative of the legislative storm 
period of 1931. 

President Martin expects that in.the 
coming year unemployment insurance 
will be sought by some lawmakers be- 
cause of depressed business conditions 
and the increasing number of people out 
of work. He said: “The results abroad 
along this line have been far from sat- 
isfactory.” He touched on the financial 
responsibility type of automobile legisla- 
tion now in eleven states to alleviate at 
least in part the growing destruction of 
life and property because of automobile 
accidents. Referring to the disastrous 
experience in Massachusetts under the 
compulsory law, he declared that ill- 
formed lawmakers, who had not had the 
ovportunity of studying its results, will 
cite it as a model law and offer it as a 
panacea for the ills presented by the 
auto problem. 

The speaker noted with satisfaction 
that an attempt to enact a monopolistic 
state motor vehicle futd in Massachu- 
setts early this year was defeated by the 
unanimous opinion of the state supreme 
court: also that the sentiment against 
further extension of state fund monono- 
listic compensation laws seems to be fair- 
ly well crystalized. 

Acquisition Costs 


President Martin had commendation 
for the open-minded study made by the 


commissioners’ special committee on ac- 
quisition costs and hoped that a satis- 
factory working basis may be evolved 
as an outcome of the conferences with 
companies and producers without the ne- 
cessity of any further legislation on the 
subject. . 


Referring to the separation movement 
which has been carried on energetically 
in the Central West by the stock fire 
companies against mutuals and non-af- 
filiated companies, he said that from per- 
sonal contacts in his own state of Ne- 
braska he knew there were many sore 
spots as a result of the steps taken in 
carrying out the separation program in 
the last year. He added: “I look for 
Federation efforts this coming session to 
be considerably hampered where the 
farmer legislator predominates.” 


In closing a well deserved bit of praise 
was given to Commissioner Lloyd Dort 
of ‘Nebraska for the thought he has 
given to changes and improvements in 
the state insurance statutes. President 
Martin told how the Nebraska commis- 
sioner had presented a list of twenty- 
two items at the recent Insurance Day 
meeting for the consideration of local as- 
sociations of agents and insurance di- 
visions of chambers of commerce to the 
end that interested parties will hold a 
round table conference with him very 
shortly to give a thorough discussion to 
the suggestions made. 

The discussion of state insurance and 
the automobile problem by Dr. David 
McCahan, assistant professor of insur- 
ance, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, received close attention. 
Dr. McCahan pointed out the serious- 
ness of the present situation with ref- 
erence to auto accidents and the growth 
of state funds to meet the liability in- 
volved. He said nearly 100 state funds 
had been established in this country. 
There has never been any outstanding 
contribution made by state insurance 
funds to progress. The really worth- 
while things in the development of in- 
surance progress have come under the 
pressure of private competition. Prog- 
ress stops when an activity is turned 
over to the state. 

“The automobile has certainly brought 
a problem with it,” said Dr. McCahan, 
“but if that problem is ever to be solved 
from its insurance aspect to the best 
advantage of the public, the opinions of 
many minds and the benefits of healthy 
and properly regulated competition are 
essential.” 

The interesting discussion of unem- 
ployment insurance by William Bailey 
and Secretary John T. Hutchinson’s re- 
port are summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Federation Banquet 


The Federation banquet held in the 
evening was a gala affair attended by 
many insurance executives and guests. 
The entertainment furnished during the 
evening was of a high order, including 
classical selections by a well known band 
of gypsies; selections by Alfredo Chict, 
American baritone, and Helen Charlton, 
prima donna of the Manhattan Opera 
Co.; and the latest card tricks by Larry 
Gray, prestidigitator. 

John Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
who addressed the banqueters later in 
the evening, remarked that it was a lit- 
tle difficult at that hour to go into a 


‘lengthy serious discussion, when every- 


one was in a festive mood. Thus he 
abandoned his prepared paper but gave 
some pertinent remarks on the current 
business situation. = 

He brought out that in the political 
and social fields today, one of the most 
ominous trends is the craving to soothe 
economi¢ ills by legislative palliatives, 
and for the government to ertcroach 
upon the domain of private enterprise. 
As with the human body, he said, the 
severest ills of the economic body cat 
be cured only through long treatment 
and constant, consistent and scientific 
formulas. 

High tribute was paid by Mr. Edger- 
ton to the wonderful business that 11- 
surance people have set up. 
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Demerits For Careless 
Motorists Proposed 


STATE OFFICIALS TOLD WHY 





Hear Testimony of Company Men; Sul- 
livan, Stellwagen, Foster, Matthai, 
Ryder and Comstock Speak 





The merit rating hearing of the com- 
missioners on Monday gave the insur- 
ance supervisory officials a fine oppor- 
tunity to get close-up views of some of 
the brainiest men in the casualty field 
as they took sides for or against the 
idea of allowing a 10% discount to driv- 
ers of private passenger cars who had 
had no accidents in a twenty-one month 
period. Out of all the testimony sub- 
mitted to C. S. Younger of Ohio as 
chairman of the committee arose this 
fact: that in addition to a plan of merit 
for good driving there should be some 
form of demerit rating (as is now oper- 
ating in Connecticut) to punish those 
who are the accident repeaters. 


Stellwagen Gives Experience 


Herbert P. Stellwagen, vice-president, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Am- 


erica, and R. J. Sullivan, Travelers vice- 
president, both pioneers in advancing the 
idea of a merit rating plan, stuck to their 
guns at the hearing and despite the fire 
of questions from one commissioner af- 
ter another they would not be swerved 
from their main contention: that the 
present plan, even though it be far from 
perfect, is giving them a better class of 
automobile risks. 

Mr. Stellwagen was firm in his belief 
that there is a class of risks that should 
be recognized; and that since the busi- 
ness is now faced with rising costs there 
should be a greatér necessity for recog- 
nizing this fact. He said frankly that 
the present plan is not perfect but felt 
that it should be given further trial. 

Commissioner Albert S. Caldwell of 
Tennessee livened things up at this paint 
by declaring that he knew the plan to 
be subject to abuse by some companies 
in offering as high as 15 and 20% dis- 
counts. This observation aroused con- 
siderable interest. 

Mr. Stellwagen later observed that 
while a demerit system was good it would 
not be better than a merit plan because 
legislation would be needed to enforce it. 


Sullivan Stands By Plan 


R. J. Sullivan of the Travelers told 

the commissioners that his company had 
believed in merit rating for several years. 
“We adopted the present plan not be- 
cause we believed it to be the right one,” 
he declared, “but to meet other compa- 
nies. We would have lost business if we 
had not done so.” 
_He then gave as the practical observa- 
tion of his company that the plan is 
wrong in that it provides a reward for 
careful drivers rather than imposing a 
penalty on the careless. His prediction 
was that merit rating would be trans- 
formed into a demerit rating system and 
felt that the commissioners should give 
their support to a law in their respective 
States to make such a system possible. 
He said: “If every state could have a 
law similar to that in force in Connecti- 
cut then the companies would be re- 
quired by law to impose upon the care- 
less driver monetary punishment for his 
action.” Mr. Sullivan went on record 
to the effect that the Travelers is par- 
ticular in seeing that the 10% discount 
g0es to those who are entitled to it. 

It was his feeling that the plan re- 
flects the principle of his company and 
others to set the insurance carriers up 
aS proponents of safety. He told how 
the Travelers had separated the risks 
subject to merit rating and those that 
were not and found the former: to be 
approximately 15% better. “This in my 
opinion indicates that the discount giv- 
€n was earned in line with our own the- 


ory,” he said. Earnestly he closed his 
testimony by saying: “We want to car- 
ry on under this plan. There is a grow- 
ing feeling among motorists that they 
want to be in the preferred class, a 
mark of distinction as it were.” 


Comstock and Matthai in Opposition 


Both W. P. Comstock, special repre- 
sentative, Continental Casualty in New 
York, and Joseph F. Matthai, vice-presi- 
dent, United States F. & G., vigorous- 
ly declared their opposition to the merit 
rating plan. Said Mr. Comstock: “As 
far as its application is concerned in New 
York City any motorists can get the 
10% discount. If he can’t then he is a 
boob. And I think that applies in any 
city where there are brokers.” 

Mr. Comstock further told the com- 
missioners that at a meeting last week 
in the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters there was a vote 
of 38 to 6 against increasing the dis- 
count under the plan to 15%. 

Mr. Matthai started out by picking 
flaws in the suggestion made by Sulli- 
van for a demerit system agreeing with 
Commissioner Caldwell that it would in- 
volve time and money to set up the ma- 
chinery for such a system in each state. 
He emphasized: “We were opposed to 
the plan in the beginning and we still 
are.” 

Ryder Takes Middle Ground 


Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, took 
the middle ground in presenting his 
views. For one thing he obServed that 
just because a man goes along for twen- 
ty-one months without an accident is 
not necessarily an indication of expert 
driving. In rural sections, for example, 
a man isn’t supposed to have an acci- 
dent in twenty years, he said. 

Mr. Ryder felt that both the merit plan 
and the demerit plan were meritorious, 
pointing out: “Any state where a de- 
merit plan can be worked will have a 
splendid proposition, but when it comes 
to merit rating there are so many con- 
siderations that no plan has yet been 
found to be satisfactory.” 


Foster Praises the Pioneers 


R. Leighton Foster, Ontario commis- 
sioner, was the last to “take the stand,” 
asking the indulgence of the American 
commissioners in allowing him to make a 
few observations on the results of the 
exhaustive study made by the Canadian 
royal commission during the past year 
or more into the automobile insurance 
situation. He urged that appreciation 
be given to the fact that there is a 
demand on the part of the public for 
something along the lines of merit or 
demerit rating. He stated: “I am im- 
patient with the view that the individual 
is best served by an average rate.” 

He told the commissioners that merit 
rating was not provided for in Ontario’s 
new automobile legislation but the rec- 
ommendation had been made and apn- 
proved for a plan of demerit rating fash- 
ioned after the svstem in effect in Con- 
necticut but applicable to all risks. He 
thought that there should be a system 
of scientific reporting of accidents and 
that this view weighed heavily with the 
royal commission of his province in mak- 
ne its recommendations. 

Sinerintendent Foster praised Messrs. 
Stellwagen and Sullivan as the pioneers 
in the field and deserving of a lot of 
credit. He said he did not think the 


_ Travelers and Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America were out for competi- _ 


tive advantages in urging the plan. 





ASSUMES CALDWELL LIABILITY 

The Southern Suretv has assumed the 
liabilitv of Caldwell & Co. in the nav- 
ment of the monev to Owensboro. Kv.. 
due on the bonds for the construction of 
a $1.000.000 sewer in that city. The com- 
panv is the surety on the bond of Cald- 
well & Co. 


HOME DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Home on Mon- 
dav declared the regular dividend of 50 
cents a share, 5%, payable January 2 
to stockholders of record December 15. 





Debate Amendments 


(Continued from Page 49) 


objections had been made. “I believe 
that there are good reasons for the pas- 
sage of these amendments and I ask our 
associate general manager, Mr. Leslie, to 
present the Bureau arguments in their 
favor.” 


Leslie Makes Fine Presentation 


With a background of years of ex- 
perience in actuarial work and intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of the National 
Council by reason of his having. been 
one of its organizer® and later its general 
manager, Mr. Leslie was well prepared to 
sketch in detail to the commissioners a 
picture of the Council situation. He told 
about its early problems; how its prog- 
ress had been hampered by differences 
of opinion that could not be reconciled; 
how it was decided to give a special rep- 
resentative of the Commissioners’ body 
(Mr. Hobbs) the power to cast the de- 
ciding vote in case of controversies. Fol- 
lowing this step, he said, the Council 
was able to act more constructively on 
important issues. Then he went into 
the problem of clashes with independ- 
ent rating boards in those states which 
maintained them, telling how such clash- 
es had now been largely overcome by 
the practice of the Council regional com- 
mittees of submitting informally rather 
than formally to such boards the set of 
rates which they desired to be ap- 
proved in that particular state: and by so 
doing this has eliminated the friction 
which the Council experienced in its 
early days. 

Mr. Leslie made a strong plea for 
harmony and co-operation between the 
stock and non-stock companies in the 
Council. He thought it was a hopeless 
task for two types of carriers operating 
differently to try and get together on 
a program of action. He declared that 
any controversial matter which cannot 
be settled in the Council is not one which 
should be discussed or considered in its 
meetings because such discussion does 
not bring the stock and non-stock compa- 
nies any closer together. He was im- 
pressed with the fact that the Council 
would be stronger if it did not have 
within its jurisdiction a controversial 
matter like expense loadings. 


Why Council Will Benefit by Separate 
Loadings 
When he joined the National Bureau 


‘Mr. Leslie advocated separate expense 


loadings when the old question again 
came up. He said he did so because 
it would not be right for stock compa- 
nies to establish their own expense load- 
ings and attempt to force them upon the 
non-stock companies. “I felt that wheth- 
er or not there were to be two separate 
loadings in a state would be a question 
for the supervising authority of that state 
to decide,” he emphasized, “and I real- 
ized then that two sets of rates might 
conceivably be approved; also that we 
have in effect today two sets of rates, 
for example, in New York state. Colo- 
rado, Utah and Arizona. Looking at 
the problem from every angle I could 
see no possible injury to stock or non- 
stock companies in the amendments.” 

Mr. Leslie does see a considerable ben- 
efit to the Council in their adoption and 
the removal of a controversial issue from 
the Council so that it can move forward 
in a constructive fashion, unhampered by 
clashes of opinion. 

Gruhn Sees Discrimination 

Reiterating his previous statement that 
the mutual companies had net wished to 
embarrass the commissioners’ body bv 
taking action on the amendments until 
the state officials had had the opportu- 
nity to hear and pass upon the proprietv 
of their adoption, Mr. Gruhn featured 
the following points in his brief to show 
why the mutual casualty companies were 
in opposition to the amendments: 

“1. They provide for two or more 
sets of workmen’s compensation rates 
all purporting to meet at one and the 


same time the condition of adequacy, 
reasonableness and non-discrimination. 


“2. That in so doing they challenge 
the principle of uniformity of rules, rates 
and classifications heretofore laid down 
by the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and adopted in practice by the 
various individual commissioners. 


“3. They deny the principle hereto- 
fore in effect that rates are determined 
for risks and not for companies. It is 
the hazard of the risk which should de- 
termine the rate, not the company which 
happens to insure it. 


“4. They permit several procedures 
for the allocation of ‘expenses, all of 
which cannot possibly be correct at one 
and the same time. 


“5. They foster the adoption of a plan 
of rate-making which destroys the intent 
of the compensation law to treat all em- 
ployers alike regardless of the size of the 
risk or power, influence or importance 
of the employer in the particular indus- 
try in which he happens to be. 


“And, finally, we believe the original 
structure for compensation rate-making 
as set up by the convention in 1922 is 
one which best serves the interests of 
the public, that best enables the insur- 
ance departments regulating compensa- 
tion insurance to function efficiently and 
fairly in regulating compensation rates 
from the standpoint of both the insuring 
public and the companies, and is the most 
intelligent guide for companies in their 
relation with the insurance departments 
and the people at large. 

“We trust that the Convention will re- 
affirm its belief in the principle of uni- 
formity which it has maintained for so 
many years, and that it will disapprove 
the amendments to the constitution of 
the National Council adopted October 9, 
1930.” 


One of his arguments, listened to with 
close attention by the commissioners (in 
fact, asked to be repeated) was this: 

“In our judgment, it can be argued 
with great force that because there are 
a substantial number of companies able 
to consistently write the business at a 
lower cost, that the rates adequate for 
that group shall be the approved rates 
for the various hazards to which they 
apply and for all companies writing that 
kind of business.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gruhn’s brief 
Mr. Beha injected the thought into the 
discussion that the only actual change to 
be made would be in expense loadings; 
that nothing radical and sweeping was 
intended by the stock companies to upset 
the compensation rating structure. 

This was followed by a judicious weigh- 
ing of both sides of the controversy by 
Mr. Hobbs. 





GIVES CLOTHES TO NEEDY 





National Surety Donates Middy Blouses 
Which It Received in Default; 
Were Made for Sailors 

The National Surety as part of its bit 
in the relief of the poor and needy in 
New York City has distributed several 
thousand white and blue middy blouses. 
These blouses were originally made for 
use by the midshipmen of the United 
States Navy, and are of very fine ma- 
terial. The National Surety had issued 
a bond for the manufacturer covering 
completion of the government contract, 
but the manufacturer became bankrupt 
and the surety company took over the 
number of blouses that had been fin- 
ished at the time of the bankrutpcy, after 
paying the loss to the Government. 

Normally the company would salvage 
the blouses, but in this instance the of- 
ficers decided to donate them to those 
who have been hard hit by the current 
business depression. The garments are 
being distributed through a number of 
charitable organizations. 

The National Surety had previously 
made a generous contributiom to the 
Emergency Employment Committee and 
several thousands of its employes have 
pledged weekly contributions from their 
salaries. 
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Here and There 








Merrily rang the telephone in a room 
occupied this week by the commission- 
ers’ committee discussing workmen’s 
compensation. Unfortunately, every time 
the ‘phone rang it was at a crucial point 
in the discussion. Col. Taggart of Penn- 
sylvania was made a committee of one 
to answer incoming calls, but finally the 
interruptions became so numerous that 
he said to the operator: “Please silence 
this ’phone from now on.” Two minutes 
of silence went by when the ’phone 
started tingling again. 

“IT suppose if we were awaiting a call 
the operator would inform the party at 
the other end that there was no answer,” 
said Col. Taggart. The telephone is a 
strange critter. Lots of times it is easi- 
er to get Chicago or Detroit than it is 
your friend in the next block. In fact, 
one of the funniest skits in the music 
hit, “Three of a Kind,” is the man at 
the Park Avenue Hotel who can’t get 
a ’phone two blocks away and _ finally 
calls up a boat in mid-Atlantic and from 
it makes the desired connection. 

* * * 


At one of the sessions at the Roose- 
velt this week R. Leighton Foster, bril- 


liant Ontario commissioner—and there 


isn’t a better commissioner anywhere— 
gave a fine account of his work in that 
province, his talk having to do with the 
financial responsibility act which will 
soon go into effect. His talk was at the 
merit rating hearing of the commission- 
ers. A welcome visitor, and closely fol- 
lowed when he talks. 
ae lee 


The Federation banquet Monday night 
proved to be one of the biggest social 
affairs of the week with an excellent 
entertainment program for which John 
T. Hutchinson, secretary, and other of- 
ficers of the organization are to be con- 
gratulated. A young baritone, Alfredo 
Chigi, twenty-one years old, made a big 
hit; and Larry Grey® international pres- 
tidigitator, did some clever tricks in 
cards. 5 

See uae 


Thomas E. Braniff, Oklahoma City in- 
surance man, and president of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of that. city, says the 
town has a country club which can hold 
its own with any in the country in size, 
links and general all around magnificence. 

ee ty 

The Texas delegation to the commis- 
sioners’ convention was largest of any 
of the states, outside of the East, and 
in responding to the roll call Chairman 
Tarver told of all the Texans who were 
in town to see the convention wheels 


go around. They included the former 
commissioner, R. B. Cousins, who need 
take a back seat for no one when it 
comes to the quality of his intellect. 

* 


Charles H. Burras of Joyce & Co, 
Chicago, is one of Mayor Thompson’s 
closest friends in that city. He declares 
that the Chicago mayor is one of the 
shrewdest and most intuitive mob psy- 
chologists in the country. “He can hold 
an audience in the palm of his hand,” 
he said. 

ee. eee: 

Commissioner Albert S. Caldwell of 
Tennessee gets the prize for sticking 
consistently to one undisputable point 
of observation during that interesting 
merit rating session on Monday. It was 
that although the merit rating plan al- 
lows for a 10% discount in case of no 
automobile accidents within a twenty- 
one month period, he has proof in his 
state that some companies are offering 
motorists as much as 15 and 20% off. 
No matter what company man was testi- 
fying Caldwell would make his point. 





WITH INTERNATIONAL RE. 
The International Reinsurance Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles has made 
Thomas L. Lawrence a vice-president. 
Mr. Lawrence has been for eight years 
chief of the surety department of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. 





A NEW YORK agency 
wanted to open for 
business on the Monday 
morning following ap- 
pointment. Telegraphic or- 
der for imprinted supplies 
was received at 11:30 Sat- 
urday morning, one hour 
before our quitting time. 


We put the problem up to 
our Supply Department: 
Can we equip this agency 
by Monday morning? The 
answer was, “We'll try.” 


At 1:30 that afternoon 
requisitions were complet- 
ed. The entire force worked 
steadily all afternoon and 
evening, voluntar- 


ily sacrific- 
ing their half holi- 
day plans. 


When finished it 
was too late to 
secure a wagon to 































Cooperation at all times, regardless (3) 
of effort involved 
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any agency. 


money involved. 


CHICAGO . 


It is evidence of Home Office under- 
standing and appreciation of an agent’s problems and 
of a willingness to cooperate with each and every 
agent at all times, regardless of time, effort and 


Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Assurance Company 


haul the material to the rail- 
road station. —two employees 
had cars and these were both 
loaded to capacity. One broke 
down. Its contents were un- 
loaded and carried to the rail- 
road station a mile away, 
reaching there at 10:45 P. M. 
The material was checked in 
and loaded down into the last 
car for New York. Our em- 
ployees watched the material 
safely in the cars before going 
home: 


The supplies arrived and 
were delivered to the new 
agency on Monday morning 
in time for them to open for 
business. 


Such service, carried through 
every department of our or- 
ganization, means much to 
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GENERAL SURETY TO RETIRE 





Stockholders Acting on Proposal Today 
Under Which They Will Get 
$5,000,000 Cash Dividend 


The news that the General Surety is 
about to reinsure its lines, to withdraw 
from the insurance field, and to pay a 
dividend of $5,000,000 in cash to its 
stockholders is a high spot in the rec- 
ommendations being made today to the 
stockholders of the company by Edmund 
J. Donegan, executive vice-president. 


The recommendations meeting with 
official approval, the General Surety 
plans to retain upon its books premiums 
aggregating some $60,000 per annum, 
covering contingent obligations on in- 
vestment guarantees issued for its af- 
filiated corporations. It therefore pro- 
poses to maintain its corporate structure, 
with a capital of $2,500,000 and a sur- 
plus of like amount. If the proposal is 
approved by the stockholders approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 in excess of the $5,000,- 
000 thus retained will be distributed to 
stockholders in cash. 


Negotiations are now under way be- 
tween the General Surety and one of 
the leading multiple line companies for 
the reinsurance of all the former’s gen- 
eral lines. The company, it is learned, 
has been quietly declining all new busi- 
ness submitted since the latter part of 
September, and the present announce- 
ment of complete withdrawal from in- 
surance is merely declaratory of a de- 
cision then formulated but not published 
until today. 





Merit Rating Report 

The report on merit rating turned 
in to the National Convention on 
Wednesday by C. S. Younger of 
Ohio, chairman of the special com- 
mittee, was in effect that after hear- 
ing interested parties give views for 
and against the matter it was consid- 
ered advisable that further time 
should be given to companies desiring 
to formulate and present their ex- 
perience before the final report on 
the matter by the National Conven- 
tion. The resolution was adopted. 











PERSONAL SURETIES SUED . 

Rogers Caldwell and four of his asso- 
ciates in Caldwell & Co., bankrupt 1- 
vestment banking house of Nashville, 
were sued by the state of Tennessce last 
week for $3,060,000 in highway road 
funds on deposit in the closed Bank of 
Tennessee on which funds the Caldwell 
group acted as personal sureties. 





E. M. ALLEN CHAIRMAN 


At the executive meeting last week of 
the Surety Association of America E. M. 
Allen, executive vice-president, of the 
National Surety, was made chairman of 
this committee for the coming year, SUC” 
ceeding R. R. Brown, American Surety 
president. 





HUFF JOINS JOYCE & CO. : 
H. T. Huff, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety and head of its fidelity 


department, has resigned to join Joyce 
& Co. of Chicago, many years genera 
agents of the National, as 
president. 


its vice- 
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J. A. Hentges Standing Before His Home 


If there ever was a man who has suc- 
ceeded in spite of a physical handicap 
it is J. A. Hentges, an agent for the 
National Union Indemnity and National 
Union Fire in the town of Le Mars, Iowa. 
The story of how he overcame his diffi- 
culties is so remarkable that it should 
be an incentive to able bodied insurance 
agents all over the country. 


Cheerfully and bravely facing the re- 
sponsibility he owes to his devoted fam- 
ily of Mrs. Hentges, small son and 
daughter, Mr. Hentges has built up a 
flourishing insurance business by selling 
almost entirely by the telephone and di- 
rect mail. He’s been at it ever since 
1916 and before that was in the real 
estate field and served his township as 
recorder of deeds through four elections. 


Not Seeking the Limelight 


Mr. Hentges does not feel that he is 
entitled to any more credit than the 
average man, in fact, he does not like 
it when he is brought into the limelight. 
Considering the fact the most disabled 
people are not self-supporting and that 
he is one who is willing to make the 
effort, stand the gaff, his own endeavors 
to make a go of it in the agency field 
are all the more impressive. 

The sales letters he writes usually are 
Seasonal and straight from the shoulder. 
He tries to fit the particular insurance 
contract to the individual after making a 
Survey of the protection needed. The 
telephone is a great asset to him, many 
deals being closed in this way. One 
month his production totaled $32,000 in 
Premiums, all by mail or telephone, and 

ve of his assureds he has not met to 
this day. 

Mr. Hentges devotes every day to 
Writing prospects letters and his argu- 
ments set forth in those letters are. un- 
answerable for the reason that he re- 
Mains at a safe distance. His sales ap- 
Deals are frankly presented and since he 

O€s not come in person his prospects 
usually cannot give “no” for an answer. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
whether he specialized on any one par- 
ticular line he pointed out that he work- 





ed harder on certain lines during certain 
seasons. In the spring and early sum- 
mer he pays more attention to automo- 
bile insurance in its different branches 
and from then on life insurance, farm 
and residence protection. 





That the National Union companies 
appreciate his conscientiousness is indi- 
cated by the fact that his record of 
achievement has been featured in their 
house organ and he has been generally 
praised for his production efforts. 
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WHAT IS SCHEDULE RATING? 


Schedule rating is a system of merit rating used to adjust premium rates to 
varying physical hazards of risks in the same manual classification. The 
system takes the form of applying credits or debits to the manual rate in 
recognition of loss prevention measures and safe conditions, or the lack 


thereof. 


For instance, certain premium reductions might be made for 


machine guards, or elevator door interlocking devices, or their absence might 
call for the imposition of an additional premium. 


These are refinements that a manual rate cannot take into consideration. The 
existence of physical hazards is determined by personal inspection, and, 
more often than not, their elimination or modification is suggested by the 
insurance carriers, and only those of merit are approved. 


Schedule rating has been perfected by conference stock casualty companies 
to promote greater equity in rating and to stimulate the use of effective 


‘preventive measures. 
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HOLD-UP PUBLICITY BAD 
Newspaper Accounts Aid Robbers in 
Planning Attacks, Says H. E. L. Beyer 
of General Indemnity 


The great newspaper publicity given 
to bank and other hold-ups is dangerous 
in that it gives criminals a nucleus for 
planning the next crime, says H. E. L. 
Beyer, New Jersey state manager for 
the General Indemnity, with Newark 
headquarters. Mr. Beyer points out that 
in the news stories of hold-ups and for- 
geries all the plans and schemes worked 
out by the criminals and any cash or 
securities which they may have over- 
looked are exploited in full detail. 

Taking a recent specific case, the hold- 
up of the People’s Bank of Hawthorne, 
N. J., Mr. Beyer remarked that much 
was made of the salvage of $6,500 
dropped to the floor and kicked under 
the counter just when the assistant cash- 
ier was ordered to throw up his hands. 
A New York City newspaper said the 
money was “concealed in a lower chest.” 
When other banks were held up recent- 
ly, reporters have exploited the manner 
in which the bandits were foiled and 
merchants, too, have made much of cash 
“overluoked” during similar raids. 

While it is most commendable to guard 
and protect property in one’s keeping, 
and those who actually succeed in doing 
it are to be highly praised, says Mr. 
Beyer, it should not be forgotten that 
the knowledge thus gained by the bur- 
glar, robber or forger of the distribution 
or secretion of funds may prove of great 
help in the next attempt to steal. 





TALKS ON “GUEST” SUITS 





E. I. Taylor Tells New Jersey Claim 
Men Need for Action; Urges Some 
Form of Legislation 
Guest tases in automobile accidents are 
becoming more serious, and should be 
controlled by some form of legislation, 
Edward I. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Century Indemnity, told the New Jersey 
Casualty & Utilities Claim Men’s Pro- 
tective Association at its recent dinner- 
meeting in the Elks’ Club, Newark. The 
various financial responsibility laws in 
the states seem to have convinced the 
public that where there isan accident 
there should be payment to anyone in- 
jured, no matter what the circumstances. 
Charles W. Linfonte, head of the as- 

sociation, presided at the meeting. 

Mr. Taylor told of a case where-a 
young man invited a young lady out for 
a ride. The car went off the side of 
the road and the young lady was in- 
jured. She brought suit against the in- 
surance company as a “guést” and re- 
ceived a verdict of $6,500. Several months 
later she and the young man were mar- 
ried, and used the money she had re- 
ceived to set up their home. 

Mr. Taylor urged the members to ob- 
tain the backing of civic organizations 
such as chambers of commerce to aid 
in stamping out the “guest case” evil. 
He laid particular stress on the fact that 
claim men should pay more attention to 
make closer investigations of such acci- 
dents, especially where a claim is made 
for “gross negligence.” 





D. T. SHINN’S NEW POST 


The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
appointed Duane T. Shinn as adjuster 
for Washington with headquarters at 
the company’s Pacific northwest branch 
at Seattle. A graduate of the University 
of Washington, Mr. Shinn practiced law 
for a while in Seattle and then entered 
the claims department of the Travelers. 
He has left the post of assistant ad- 
juster with the Travelers to join the 
Firemans’ new indemnity mate. 





ENTERS INSURANCE FIELD 


Arthur E. Henry who has been en- 
gaged in the tire field for a period of 
more than twenty years has joined the 
Newark office of Charles Hale, general 
agent for the Commercial Casualty in 
the accident and health field. 
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The Law Of Averages 


It Always Works and Insurance Salesmen Should Bear That 
In Mind; Present Depression Bound To 
Turn the Other Way 


By AN INSURANCE PRESIDENT 


The president of one of the large cas- 
ualty companies drew a lot of applause 
recently in a Southern town when he 
made a talk to a club of insurance people, 
many of the members being producers. 
His remarks in part follow: 

No man can prophesy what the next 
moment or the next hour or the next 
day may bring forth. But I will, out of 
the experience of the past, try to say a 
few words about the future five years or 
ten years in the insurance business. 

I am an insurance man, having entered 
this business thirty-seven years ago. I 
have labored more years in the insurance 
business than many of you have lived. 
In every one of those thirty-seven years 
I have found that the law of averages is 
the law of averages. It works! And it 
always works. There will be a certain 
number of children born in the next five 
or ten years. There will be a certain 
number of people die. A certain number 
of people will be injured, some slightly, 
some fatally. A certain number of pub- 
lic officials, trusted employes and fiducia- 
ries will default. A certain number of 
contractors will fail. A certain number 
of buildings will burn, and a certain num- 
ber of vessels will be wrecked or dam- 
aged. Do we know what the number will 
be? Yes, we do! We can compute the 
experience of the past five or ten years 
and considering that with due regard for 
the trend of the times get the answer. 
We insurance men can predict the future 
of our business by the experience of the 
past. What has been the experience of 
the past? Success! What will be the 
experience of the future? Success! So 
much for the insurance side of our busi- 
ness. 


Investments Will Show Good Average 
There is still another great division— 
finance! Will we make money from our 
investments? Of course, we will over a 
period of years. We always have; we 
always will. Today the stocks we hold 
are down in the current market. Last 
year they were ’way up. And they will 
be up again! Today our bonds are up. 
Last year and the year before they were 
down. Again the law of averages at 
work. And it works in the game of 
finance just as it does in insurance. 
There is nothing we need more than 
to get out of the doldrums of pessimism. 
Everywhere we find pessimism. There 
are more pessimists today than there 
have been at any other time in many 
years. But pessimism has no real place 
in a look forward embracing a period 
of five or ten years. There has been no 
five or ten-year period in the entire his- 
tory of the United States of America 
that has not been a better five or ten- 
year period than the one preceding it. 
That will continue to be so, just so long 
as the United States of America con- 
tinues to be the country of opportunity 
and continues to grow in population. We 
progressively require more commodities, 
more homes, more factories, more auto- 
mobiles, more food, more amusement, 
more of everything that enters into the 
make-up of human life. More activity 
on the part of all of us is necessary to 
produce and to consume and to enjoy the 
things that are required in an _ ever- 
growing land like ours. 
Insurance Men Should Not Be Pessimists 
The least pessimistic persons in the 
world should be those engaged in the 
insurance business. A pessimist has no 
right to be in the insurance business. If 
we make pessimists of our underwriters, 
where will we get our premiums? If the 
underwriter is not optimistic enough to 


approve desirable risks, he will turn 
down a large part of the business of- 
fered, and if he does that we will not 
have sufficient income to carry on our 
business. The business of insurance is 
one of optimism. We take a dollar today 
against the happening of a contingency 
in the future. If we did not believe that 
contingency was likely not to occur on 
the particular risk we write, we would 
not write it. Optimism teaches us to 
believe that every risk we write will be 
a good one. Otherwise we would de- 
cline it. Think of hazarding a dollar 
against a thousand dollars that John 
Smith will faithfully and honestly per- 
form his duty. That is what we do every 
time we write a bond for a government 
official. We really hazard two thousand 
to one on the future, for we spend the 
first fifty cents for expenses, even be- 
fore we collect the premium, and only 
have fifty cents left to create a fund to 
pay losses. Men who are willing to haz- 
ard two thousand to one are not likely 
to be pessimists for long. A confirmed 
pessimist would not hazard two thou- 
sand dollars of future money for the 
payment of one dollar in advance. 
Cautions Against Over Optimism 
But too much optimism is as danger- 
ous as too much pessimism. We must 
strike a happy medium. We must never 
be over-optimistic or over-pessimistic. 
We must remember that accidents will 
happen—that defaults will occur. There 
are only one hundred cents in a dollar 
in booming times. There are still one 








CLAIM DEPARTMENT CONNECTION 


Head of claims department, for the past ten years, of one of the largest 
nationally known manufacturing companies, including various lines of manu- 
facture throughout the United States, and two railroads, due to financial 
conditions, will be open for new position the first of the year. 
all branches of compensation and public liability. University graduate. 
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Answers Car Insurance Queries 


How Motor Vehicle Operators May Be Protected Under 
Financial Responsibility Laws; Non-Ownership Liability 
Policy; Excess Liability Limits 


The Eastern Underwriter has referred 
to the National Bureau. of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters for reply to several 
questions which have been asked of this 
newspaper by agents. They have to do 
with automobile insurance. The questions 
and the answers follow: 

Q. The financial responsibility laws of 








hundred cents in a dollar in times of 
greatest gloom and depression. 

Gentlemen, in thanking you for your 
kind and sympathetic attention, I will 
close by predicting that the sun will rise 
again tomorrow morning and will set to- 
morrow evening. There will be seven 
days in each week as long as we live. 
There will be three hundred and sixty- 
five or three hundred and sixty-six days 
in the years so long as our world shall 
be peopled by such as ourselves, and the 
law of averages will continue business at 
the same old stand until Gabriel blows 
his trumpet. If all of these things do 
not occur we will not be here to worry 
about it. 
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some States apply not only to motor ve- 
hicle owners, but also to motor vehicle 
operators. What provision has been made 
to enable a motor vehicle operator who is 
not the owner of a motor vehicle but who 
has become amenable to a financial re- 
sponsibility law to file evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility in the form of an in- 
surance policy? 

A. A motor vehicle operator who does 
not own any motor vehicles may provide 
himself with proper protection in either 
one of two ways: 

1. By taking out a “named driver” pol- 
icy. Such a policy will cover the oper- 
ator for his operation of any automobile 
of any type. The premium charge for 
such a policy is the “Y” rate for the ter- 
ritory in which the risk is located. 

By taking out “drive other cars cov- 
erage—broad form.” This method is avail- 
able only in the event that the operator 
is related to an owner of a motor ve- 
hicle and resides in the household of that 
owner. Furthermore, the motor vehicle 
of such owner must be insured in the 
same insurance company before it is pos- 
sible to extend drive other cars coverage 
to the operator. The premium charge for 
this coverage is equal to 25% of the “X” 
rate for the territory in which the risk 
is located. The latter method is available 
only in those cases where the operator 1s 
not regularly employed as a chauffeur but 
merely has occasion to operate an auto- 
mobile owned by a related member of the 
same household and perhaps occasionally 
the automobile of a friend. ; 

Q. How may an employer protect him- 
self for his liability arising out of the op- 
eration of private passenger automobiles 
not owned nor hired by the employer nor 
registered in his name but used in ls 
business? : 

A. A non-ownership liability policy or 
as it has been called in the past, a con- 
tingent policy, issued in the name of the 
employer, will give him the protection that 
he needs for the operation of private pas- 
senger automobiles owned by employes 
and others in'his business. The premium 
for such a policy is directly in proportion 
to the number of employes of the assured. 
For the purpose of premium computa- 
tion the assured’s employes are divided 
into two groups. One group known as 
the class 1 employes is made up of those 
employes whose usual duties involve the 
use of an automobile. The other group, 
known as the class 2 group, is comprised 
of the employes whose usual duties do not 
involve the use of an automobile. The 
premium rates are different for the two 
groups, being the higher for the class 
employes since these employes present the 
greater potential hazard. In such a policy 
the class 1 employes should be named and 
the number of class 2 employes stated by 
location. Such a policy will give the as 
sured complete protection. ‘ 

If the employer does not want com- 
plete protection but protection with re 
spect to only those employes in a given 
group, the policy may be restricted ac- 
cordingly with a corresponding reduction 
in the premium. xe 

Coverage under a non-ownership lia- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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E. J. Miller, Political Leader In | 
Louisville, Plays Fair and Square 


Head of a $450,000 Agency and President of Louisville Water 
Co., He Refuses to Use Pressure in 
Getting Business 


By A. W. WILLIAMS 


Edward J. Miller, head of one of the 
largest agencies in Louisville and who is 
a power in Republican politics in the 
community, active in civic affairs and has 
held the office of president of the Louis- 
ville Water Co. since 1927, is a fine ex- 
ample of an insurance agent who has 
not allowed his prominence in politics 
and the municipal position he holds to 
be a factor in increasing the insurance 
premiums on his books. Mr. Miller is 
prouder of the fact that he has been an 
insurance agent all his life than all the 
political positions he has ever held in 
Louisville. He says he is in politics be- 
cause he enjoys politics; that although 
it takes time and effort away from his 
business it is a safety valve to let off 





EDWARD J. MILLER 


excess pressure and keeps him from get- 
ting too close to his own business. 


Loyal to His Party 

To get a true picture of Mr. Miller’s 
ideas on politics and insurance it is 
necessary to give some of the high spots 
of his public career. For quite a few 
years he backed the Republican party 
in Louisville, worked for it at the polls, 
contributed to its campaign funds, all in 
a period when the Democratic party in 
the city and state had the upper hand. 
The boys who were staunch for the Re- 


‘publican ticket had lots of fun poked 


at them but Miller is the type who never 
quits a cause and he kept plugging away 
for his party. ° 

The time arrived in 1917 when the Re- 
publicans secured control in Louisville. 
Mr, Miller was named a member of the 
board of public works, served for nine 


years in that capacity and the last two- 


years as its chairman. He then broke 
all previous precedents by being named 
President of the Louisville Water Co., 
Previously a lame duck post for retiring 
mayors, and was the first president of 
that company who had not held the of- 
fice of mayor. The water company is 
municipally owned and its profits go to 
the city sinking fund. 
Won’t Use Political Pressure 


Despite the entree to choice city in- 
Surance lines which such a post gave 
him Mr. Miller has steadfastly refused 
to build up his insurance agency with 
the aid of political pressure. “I’m telling 
you that my business will stick,” he em- 


phasizes, “because it has been placed on 
my books through sound policies, not po- 
litical favoritism. About the only bene- 
fit I have been able to see from it is 
that I am able to secure an immediate 
audience when I call. on a_ prospect 
whereas prior to becoming active in poli- 
tics I would either cool my heels in his 
outer office in common with other in- 
surance men or would be told that ‘His 
Nibs’ was in conference and therefore 
not seeable.” 

Mr. Miller also points to a few draw- 
backs in holding public office such as 
his in the Louisville Water Co. If it 
is to be given the necessary amount of 
attention most of the day must be spent 
on its affairs, leaving relatively little 
time for soliciting insurance business. He 
feels that he would have much more 
business on his books today if he had 
given full time to his own business. He 
says further: “Of course, an agent who 
is not conscientious or who hasn’t scrji- 
ples could write a world of business but 
I have refused to do so. As a member 
of the board of public works I could 
not legally handle any insurance busi- 
ness, bonds, etc., on any of the opera- 


- tions of that board. Furthermore, there 


was nothing to prevent my writing busi- 
ness in connection with the board of 
public safety but I refrained. 

“Now that I am not on the city boards 
I am making every effort to get as much 
insurance business as possible from both 
of them. On the other hand, now that 
I’m with the Louisville Water Co.. I will 
not write a dime’s worth of anv insur- 
ance that is directly or indirectly con- 
nected with its affairs although there is 
nothing to prevent my doing so.” 

Started With Reutlinger 

So much for politics and now some- 
thing about the man, who is a hard 
worker and a level-headed. ahle jnsur- 
ance executive with a splendid back- 
ground and many years in the agency 
field. 

A native of Louisville and just short 
of fifty years old Ed Miller’s first em- 
ployment was in the fire, casualtv and 
general line agency of Albert Rentlinger 
& Co. as a clerk. He gained his first 
outside experience chasing up renorts 
each day on every fire in. town. solicit- 
ing every resident or business house in 
the vicinity of the fire while their ideas 
were revolving about insurance. , “It was 
easy to sell them,” he savs. “although 
collecting the premium wasn’t always so 
easy as they cooled down as soon as 
the heat of the fire excitement had sub- 
sided. 

“We worked for business back in the 
early years of this century. There were 
a lot of real agents really hustling for 
premiums then, and they learned a great 
deal about insurance that they cannot 
forget.” : 

Produced $450,000 Last Year 

Miller had two years of company ex- 
perjence in the western department of 
the Continental Insurance Co., in Chi- 
cago and then returned to Louisville in 
1904 to become a member of Reutlinger 
& Miller, the agency in which he made 
his start. On April 1, 1913, he estab- 
lished Edward J. Miller & Co., of which 
he is the sole owner having no part- 
ners. His agency writes all lines other 
than life and last year showed gross 
premiums of $450,000, ranking high 
among agency members of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Incident- 
ally he served two terms as president of 


(Continued on Page 58) 


























Pioneers— 


then and now 


qo General Indemnity Corporation of America 
was the first company to write check alteration insur- 
ance. No other organization has had such long and 
thorough experience in this field. And no other 
company offers Standard Forgery Bonds at such 


substantial premium credits to preferred risks. 


A Standard Forgery Bond covers every contingency. 
It indemnifies the assured and his bank against mone- 
tary loss in connection with any check, draft, note, or 
any other written promise, order, or direction to pay a 
sum in money bearing the assured’s signature or 
purported signature. This includes forgery of signature 
or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, payee- 


name, date or number. 


Reimbursement does not depend upon the production 
of the forged instrument as proof of loss. Very often, 
as on an inside job, such proof is impossible to obtain. 
In all such cases the General Indemnity Corporation 
accepts an affidavit as sufficient proof for immediate 


settlement. 


And just as certain protective equipment reduces fire 
insurance rates, the General Indemnity Corporation 
allows premium credits as high as 60% to users of 
approved check writing machines and/or approved 
safety checks. Because all of these advantages are not 
obtainable anywhere else, many of the most important 


Forgery Bonds of recent months have been written 


























by this company. 


Local agents and brokers recognized, of course. 





The General Indemnity Corporation of America 
Home Office, Rochester, N. Y. New York Office, 217 Broadway 


Offices in all principal cities 
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that organization a few years ago and 
is a member of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, and a 
staunch believer in the American Agency 
System. ’ 

Mr. Miller represents the Fidelity & 
Casualty as general agent, this being the 
only casualty company he represents. 
Fire companies in his office are: Albany, 
Boston Insurance C€o., Commercial 
Union of England, Continental of New 
York, Glens Falls, National Liberty, 
Newark, Orient, Public, and Springfield 
Fire & Marine. 

He is opposed to having too many 
companies in an agency office feeling that 
a few companies to which the agent can 
give a reasonable amount of premiums 
means better business for both agent and 
his companies. His organization is com- 
posed of six people in the office, an en- 
gineer, an outside casualty man, two col- 
lectors and four solicitors. 

Staunch National Ass’n Man 


Get Mr. Miller talking on the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and he’s good for as long as one wants 
to listen to him. He told his inter- 
viewer: “I’ve always been a strong be- 
liver in insurance association or board 
work. I cannot understand how any 
agent can fail to understand the great 
benefits which he secures from the Na- 
tional Association. That organization is 
stronger and in much better shape today 
than ever before. The agent who has 
set out to make insurance his life’s work 
and who is not supporting the National 
Association is taking much and giving 
nothing. The Association has protected 
the agent’s expirations, which absolute- 
ly belong to him. It has done a great 
deal for the agent in taxation matters. 
It has done many, many other things 
for the agent and it is hoped that they 
are appreciated.” 

When the question was put to him: 
“What is your opinion regarding the 
companies?” Mr. Miller said: “I believe 
that they would be in much better posi- 
tion and keep themselves out of a lot 
of trouble regarding state rates, legisla- 
tion, etc., if they would name a group of 
leading agents or key men in each state 
to act as an advisory committee in state 
matters or politics, instead of sending out 
hired men or paid attorneys who do not 
know the situation, who cannot grasp 
it and who frequently wreck things be- 
cause they stir up antagonism.” He felt 
that the opinions of those on the pro- 
duction firing line should be asked for 
more frequently by the company heads. 

He had some definite ideas on the fu- 
ture of the insurance business which he 
gave The Eastern Underwriter reporter 
in this fashion: “It is a declining busi- 
ness in spite of the fact that there is 
more and more property to insure rep- 
resenting larger values; more automo- 
biles, more merchandise stocks; but the 
rates are declining steadily and it takes 
a great deal more business to maintain 
the same level of volume. This is large- 
ly due to fireproof construction, sprink- 
lers, fire protection and general im- 
proved building conditions, plus compe- 
tition for business and employment of 
agency engineers. 

“There are too many companies and 
too many agents. The problems of the 
business would be better served by 
fewer people. I’ll again say that ‘if the 
insurance companies were more _in- 
clined to let their better agents in on 
their negotiations, especially with state 
and city officials, in matters of rate 
changes and changes in company poli- 
cies, conditions would be better.” 

His Slant on Bank Agencies 

Touching on the banking situation as 
regards the maintaining of insurance de- 
partments by banks Mr. Miller said that 
from his personal observation the pen- 
dulum is swinging back to the local 
agent. He added: “I do not believe that 
there is any place in the insurance busi- 
ness for the banker or any place in the 
banking business for the insurance man. 
Either a man is a banker or an insur- 
ance agent. No one man or organiza- 
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tion should try to handle all lines of 
business. This is an age of specializa- 
tion and no agent has all the business 
he should have on insurance; nor has 
any banker all the banking business of 
his community that he should have. If 
each specializes in his own line I feel 
that each would do better in the long 
run.” 

Although the Miller agency figures on 
many big Louisville insurance lines this 
is no indication that its. president con- 
siders himself too big to go after a small 
premium policy. Emphatically he said: 
“When a man is too big to inconveni- 
ence himself to pick up a thousand dol- 
lar policy he is too big to be an agent. 
He is better off, in fact, out of the busi- 
ness. If I knew of such business wait- 
ing for my office to come and get it you 
can bet your last dollar that I would 
go myself if I could not locate one of 
my solicitors to handle it. It does not 
make any difference who the prospect 
is, or in what part of the town he lives, 
be it hovel or palace.” 

Mr. Miller’s keen interest in Louis- 
ville’s affairs is shown by his club and 
civic affiliations. They include the Pen- 
dennis Club, Audubon Country Club and 
Louisville Boat Club;.a member of Su- 
burban Lodge, No. 740, F. & A. M. He 
is also a Shriner and Knight Templar, 
and a director of the Louisville Board of 
Trade. He is married, and father of two 
children, Miss Marjorie, seventeen, a 
student at Wellesley College, and a son, 
Lincoln Miller, who after finishing high 
school, started attending Commercial 
School, to get a business education, The 
boy is nineteen years of age. 





Answers Questions 
(Continued from Page 56) 


bility policy may extend only to the one 
interest named in the policy as the named 
assured. 

Q. What excess limits table should be 
used to determine the additional premium 
charge on a policy covering a school: bus 
of the bus type when the policy is to af- 
ford excess public liability coverage? 

This is a question that appears to 
be somewhat perplexing. The correct an- 
swer to this question may be easily re- 
membered by keeping in mind that the 
public liability excess limits table for pub- 
lic automobiles, namely, tables 2 and 3, in 
the Automobile Casualty Manual depend 
for their application on the type of con- 
struction of the motor vehicle covered. 
Thus, if the motor vehicle is of the bus 
type or of the commercial type of con- 
struction then table 3 applies. If, on the 
other hand, the automobile is not of the 
bus type or of the commercial type of 
construction, then table 2 applies. Thus, 
the answer to this question is that since 
the school bus is of the bus type, table 
3 should be referred to to determine the 
correct excess limits charge, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the basic standard limits 
rate for a school bus of the bus type 1S 
the private livery rate less 20% and not 
the bus rate or some modification of that 
rate. 





GET H. S. MARMORSTEIN, INC. 

Henry S. Marmorstein, Inc., of Jersey 
City has been appointed general agents 
of the Great American Indemnity. Its 
president, H. S. Marmorstein, is well 
known: to New York brokers due to the 
fact that the facilities of his office are 
used by brokers controlling New Jer- 
sey business. His agency ranks high 
among Jersey City agencies. 





NOW IN FIFTH PLACE 

The Newark branch office of the Com- 
mercial Casualty which held fourth place 
for new business in the accident and 
health field for the month of September 
dropped to fifth place in October. Dur- 
ing the past year the Newark branch 
has been among the leaders every 
month, due to the efforts of Specia 
Agent Leahy. 
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